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LETTER        I. 

T  O     L  JE  L  I  u  s, 

SINCE  your  departure  I  havie  fre- 
quently been  confcious  of  a  blank ; 
and  more  elpecially  in  being  deprived  of 
the  opportunities  of  imparting  to  you,  whe- 
ther in  common  converfation  or  othcrwife, 
fome  branches  of  literary  knowledge  which 
1  had  niyfelf  acquired  many  years  ago, 
and  in  which  I  ufed  thus  agreeably  to  re- 
frefh  my  memory.     I  am  difpofed  to  Se^- 

A  lieve 
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lieve  that  I  have  not  been  unfucccfsful  ii* 
my  endeavours  to  lead  your  young  mind 
fnfenfibly  into  that  line  of  reftitude  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  which,  while  they  re- 
commend us  to  the  fociety  of  others,  tend 
to  preferve  an  internal  tranqiiillity,  and  to 
eherifh  in  the  mind  that  fatisfadion,.  with- 
out which  felicity  cannot,  and  ought  not  ta 
fubfift.     Among  other  fubjeds  of  fpeeula- 
tion,  fome  fentiments  relating  to  fafte,  figu- 
ratively underftood,,  and  its  objefts,  were 
occafionally  interchanged.  As  thefe  thoughts 
were,  for  the  moft  part,,  crude  and  uncon- 
ncded,  I  mean  to  convey  to  you,  in  a  few 
letters,  my  ideas  on  thefe  fubjeds  fome- 
what  better  digefted  Thefe,  however,  you 
are  to  confider  only  as  gleanings  from  a 
vaft  fieldr     Such  as  they,  arc,   they  may 
perhaps  fcrve  as  a  groundwork  for  a  future 
ftrudure,  more  ample  and  regular. 

In  fome  cirGumftances  you  will  find  my 
fentiments  not  to  coincide  with  thofc  of 
others;   and,,  though   the   differences  be 

fome- 
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ibmetimes  confiderable,  I  would  not  have 
you  attach  yourfelf  to  any  author,  not  even 
to  myfelf,  fo  as  not  to  examine  truth  with 
candouF  and  abfolute  impartiality  ;  nor  arc 
you  to  expeA  to  find  in  thefe  few  fketches 
complete  information.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  intended  to  draw  on  ta  farther  in- 
quiries, to  whet,  not  to  fatiate  the  appe- 
tite. It  fhall  be  gratifying  to  me  to  find, 
that  the  accurate  perufal  of  thefe.  letters 
has  led  you  to  make  new  obfcrvations^ 
*o  ftart  doubtSj  or  to  deduce  confequences. 

I  would  not  rec;ommend  to  you  to  examine 
%hc  nature  of  tafte,  from  an  abftrafit  or  me- 
ttaphyfical  inquiry  into  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Such  inveftigations  arc  frequently 
delufive^  and  are  apt,  bya  plaufibility,  to 
miflead  fwperficial  readers ;  while  they  prove 
unfatisfadory  to  ^others  more  acciirtte  and 
philofophical.  I  have  long  thought  the  too 
miniite  and  too  fubtile  divifions  of  the 
powers  'of  the  mind  have  rendered  them 
fefs  intelligible.  Nature  conftantly  proceeds 

by 
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by  the  fhorteft  and  plaineft  methods ;  ne-» 
ver-purfuing  by-ways,  while  a  direfl:  and 
obvious  path  lies  before  her.  As  we  con-- 
ceive  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  be 
fimple  and  uncompounded,  fo  hav^  we 
reafon  to  believe  its  powers  and  faculties  to 
be.  The  divifion  of  the  mental  faculties, 
which  feem  leaft  open  to  objection,  is  into 
adive  and  paflive.  When  an  infant  opens 
its  eyes,  its  mind  is  imprefled  with  the  idea 
of  light.  This  idea,  however  fleeting  in 
that  early  period,  is  juftly  termed  percep-? 
tion,  and  is  then  of  the  fimpleft  kind.  The 
mind,  being,  in  like  manner,  impreflfed  with 
diflferent  objeds,  infenfibly  acquires  a  power 
of  comparing  its  ideas,  and  thus  becomes 
adive,  having  before  this  been  as  paflivp 
as;  wax  under  the  feal. 

The  terms  judging,  difcerning,  refleO:-? 
ing,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  have  been 
treated  as  expreflive  of  different  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  and  yet,  altogether,  they  feem 
to  be  no  more  than  that  power^  ad,  or  fa- 
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culty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  compares 
its  ideas :  And  thus  the  mind,  by  coUating, 
difcriminating,  or  comparing  its  ideas,  is 
enabled  to  difcover  their  differences  from, 
agreements  with,  and  relations  to  one  an- 
other. But  the  operation  of  the  mind' in 
effeding  this  difcovery  is,  in  other  wOr(!s\ 
to  judge,  difcern,  or  rcfied:  Ahd  in  thk* 
exertion,  the  mind  is  fometimes  figurative*- 
ly,  and  with  propriety,  faid  to  weigh  or 
balance  its  ideas.  A  promptitude  and  pre- 
ciiion  in  examining  and  comparing  ideas, 
is  whatconftitutesfagacity,  found  judgment, 
arid  right  reafon* 

But,  however  adiive  the  mind  may  be  in 
comparing  its  ideas,  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  the  differences  or  agreements  of  pro- 
pofitions  are  fo  obvious  as  to  appear  inftan- 
taneoufly  to  the  mind,  as  thofc  of  material 
objeSs  often  ftrike  the  eyes  upon  immediate 
infpedion.  But  impreffions  thus  made,  or 
where  exertions  of  the  mind  are  not  in  any 
degree  requifite,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
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mere  perceptions,  even  though  the  ideas 
conveyed  be  fbmetimes  of  the  tomplex 
kind. 

The  lad  flep,  proceeding,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called  a£t 
of  the  mind,  is  aflent,  which  is  abfolute^ 
when  undeniable  truths  are  difcovered,  as 
in  geometrical  <ledu£tions.    Here  the  mind 
b^come^  ^ain  paflive.    I  can  no  npkor^  de;* 
jny  my  aflent  to  the  evidence  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean theorem,  than  lean  refifl  the  im<* 
preffions  of  light,  or  of  external  objeds  up- 
on the  fenfory.    But,  as  the  mind  is^  not 
always  able  to  difcovcr,  with  certainty,  the 
idiflfierences,  agreements,  t>r:  relations  of  its 
ideas,  in  place  of  abfolute  aflent,  its  degrees 
of  credit  come  to  be  proportioned  to  thofe 
of  its  evidence,  which,  from  the  loweft  de- 
gree of  probability  to  the  higheft:  approxi- 
mation to  mathematical  certainty,  are  infi- 
nite.    Thefe.  ^huree  faculties  of  the  mind, 
perception, ;  that  of  comparing  -  ideas,  and 
aflent,    make    lip  'the  .  gre^t  lines,'  under 
which   all   its  powers  and  operations  are 
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included.  This,  as  h  is  the  fimplcft,  hath 
always  appeared  to  me,  and  1  fpeak  only 
for  myfelf,  the  moft  comprehenfive,  unex- 
ceptionable, and  fatisfadory  divifion  of 
the  mental  faculties. 

Tafte  will  likewife  be  fotmd  divifible  in- 
to paflivc  and  aftiVe,     The  former  I  deno- 
minate in^in^i'Oey  the  other  acquired.  Two 
perfons,  having  never  feen  any  habitation 
better  than  a  mean  hut,  are  brought  at  once 
to  fee  two  fiiperb  buildings,  the  one  of  Gre- 
cian, the  other  of  Gothic  architedure.  One 
of  thefe  perfons  is  inftantly  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  former  edifice* 
His  fellow,  after  long  balancing,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Gothic  pile*      But  having 
iludied  the  nature  and  deiign  of  architec-, 
ture,  he  comes  to  di£:over  the  coIumns^ 
here  to  be  too  (lender  for  the  bulky  fuper- 
ftru^ure,  and  that  the  profufion  of  minute 
ornaments  b  loft,  wlien  the  building  is  view- 
ed from  a  proper  ijiftance.     He  farther 
learns,  that  the  Cjrccian  pillars  and  arches 
arc  proporti(»ied  to  the  weight  they  are 
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deftined  to  bear ;  and  that  the  ornamental 
parts  are  fo  condudled  a$  to  appear  Suffi- 
ciently, when  the  eye  is  fb  far  removed  as 
to  take  in  the  whole  building.  In  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  perfons,  tafte  is  inftindive  j  iri, 
the  latter,  acquired. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  perfon, 
pofleffing  the  powers  of  reflection,  be  ab- 
folutely  void  of  tafte  ;  and,  as  a  fmall  feed 
produceth  a  large  tree,  fo  may  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  tafte  be  highly  improved.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  obferved,  that  by  activity  here 
applied  to  tafte,  no  more  is  meant  than  the 
exertion  of  the  mind  in  the  acquifition  or 
improvement  of  this  faculty  ;  for  the  term 
activity  can  hardly  be  applied  to  tafte,  when 
confidered  abftradly.  This  divifion  of  tafte 
into  inftindive  and  acquired,  depends  upon 
the  internal,  ftate  of  the  mind.  We  Ihall 
afterwards  fee,  that  tafte  admits  of  another 
twofold  divifion,  arifmg  from  external  oB- 
jeds.  But,  before  proceeding  farther  on 
the  fubjed  of  tafte,  it  will  be  proper  to  m- 
quire  wTiat  is  micant  by  this  termi 
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"IN  philofophical  inveftigations,  efpecially 
•*■  thofe  of  a  more  abftradl  nature,  -  accu- 
late  and  unexceptionable  definitions  are  of 
fingular  importance.  Readers  are  entitled 
to  expe£t  from  an  author  an  explanation  of 
the  term  or  terms  which  make  the  fubjeft 
of  his  inquiries;  and,  more  efpecially,  if 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  hath  been  controverted. 
This  is  not  the  lefs  neceflary,  that  authors, 
though  of  confiderable  merit,  have  fome-^ 
times  treated  fubjedts,  their  ideas  of  which 
have,  in  the  courfe  of  their  works,  appear- 
ed to  be  uncertain  and  vague.  Jt  would  be 
an  eafy  matter  to  produce  examples  in  fup-^- 
port  of  this  obfervation.  The  term  idea  it-^ 
felf,  as  defined  by  Plato,  is  widely  diffe- 
rent from  Mr  Lock's  definition  of  it.  Thefe 
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two  celebrated  philofophers  have,  perhaps, 
adhered,  with  fufEcient  accuracy,  to  their 
refpe£live  definitions  :  But,  certain  it  is, 
that  many  authors,  fince  the  days  of  Plato, 
and  even  of  Mr  Locke,  have  ufed  that  term 
fo  licentioufly,  that,  had  they  been  called 
upon  for  a  definition  of  it,  they  would 
have  found  it  difiicult,  if  not  impoflible,  to 
render  it  intelligible,  either  to  themfelves 
or  to  their  jeaders,  I  cannot,  therefore, 
help  diflenting  from  thofe  authors  who 
treat  definitions  with  negleifi,  or  who  con-? 
deihn  them,  as  tending  %q  circumfcribe  a 
bold  and  liberal  genius  in  its  ex<prtion$.  If 
an  author  feel  himfelf  fettered  by  his  defi- 
nitions, we  may  prefume  on  the  truth  of 
one  of  the  two  following  circumftancies ; 
Either  the  definitions  themfelvcs  are  faulty, 
or  the  author,  impatient  of  rpftridion,  wifh- 
es  tp  make  e^sccurfipns  beyond  the  limits  of 
hi*  fubjeiS:.  It  muft  be  owned,  however, 
^hat,  from  the  impcrfe£lion  of  language, 
it  is  not  always  an  eafy  matter  for  an  au-"* 
t^pr  tp  pxpreft  himfelf  iffith  fuc|i  precifion 
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in  the  courfe  of  treating  his  {ubjeCty^s^^ot 
to  feem  to  depart  from  the  fenjTe  which  he 
had  affixed  to  it  at  his  fettiiijg  out.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  though  diftinguilhed  for  ac- 
fcuracy,  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  action  of 
'  matter ;  by  which  he,  for  the  moft  part, 
means  no  more  than  preflure  or  refiftence, 
arifmg  from  its  inertia :  For  that  philofo- 
jpher  never  afci'ibed  activity  to  matter ;  no- 
thing being  more  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciplesi 

We  frequently  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
define  terms,  though  thefe  have  been  long 
familiar  to  us,  and,  therefore,  believe  our- 
felves  well  acquainted  with  their  fignifica- 
tions.  This  is  the  cafeV  perhaps,  with  none 
more  than  with  the  word  tqfit^  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  mind.  Hence  the  va- 
rious definitions  of  it  by  different  authors. 
Without  examining  any  of  thefe,  we  may 
confider  tafte^  thus  figuratively  taken,  as 
confifting  in  the  ready  perception  of,  and 
plcafttre  arifing  from  propriety,  fitnefs,  or 

harmony. 
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harmony,  whether  in  things  of  the  natural 
world,  inr  the  common  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  mankind,  or  in  works  of  art  and 
of  fcienee.  There  are  few  definitions  fo 
happily  framed,  as  tiot  to  include  words 
which  ought  likewife  themfelves  to  be  de- 
fined. It  may  be  here  a&ed,  what  are  pro- 
priety, fitnefs,  and  harmony  ?  For  a  folu- 
tion  of  this  queftion^  we  can  do  no  better 
than  look  Into  the  works  of  nature,  parti- 
cularly into  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ; 
in  the  various  organizations  of  which,  we 
find  the  different  parts  mutually  fubfervi- 
ent  and  co-operating  to  the  fame  end.  Ha- 
ving drawn  our  ideas  of  fitnefs  and  pro- 
priety firom  the  vaft  fountain  of  Nature, 
we  readily  transfer  and  apply  thefe  to 
whatever  eife  can  be  fuppofed  objeds  of 
tafte.  Horace,  fenfible  that  Nature  is  the 
great  ftandard  of  tafte,  judicioufly  opens  his 
Art  of  Poetry  with  a  bold  fketch  of  an  i- 
deal  monfter,  fo  difproportioned  as  to  be 
unfit  for  motion,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of 
animal  life.    The  poet,  applying  this  to 

unharmo<^ 
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Unharmonifed  compofitions,  of  whatever 
kind,  lets  us  immediately  into  his  defign. 

We  may  trace  the  progrefs  of  tafte  iij 
the  human  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  its  o- 
ther  faculties*  It  hath  been  obferved  air 
ready,  that,  in  the  earlier  period  of  infancy, 
the  mind  is  wholly  paifive*  From  this 
ilate  to  childhood^  it  infenfibly  Aides  into 
action  J  and  being  ftimulated  by  curiofity^ 
natural  to  all  children,  it  acquires,  by  flow 
degrees,  faint  ideas  of  fymmctry  and  pro- 
portion. Thus  children  are  conftantly  fo- 
licitous  to  undo  their  play-things,  that  they 
may  fee  how  and  of  what  they  are  con- 
ftru£ted.  The  fitnefs  and  fubferviency  pf 
the  various  parts  of  the  fame  objedl  are  fel- 
dom  perceived  by  the  mind,  fo  as  to  excite 
pleafure,  till  it  hath  acquired  a  confiderable 
degree  of  maturityj  efpecially  if  thefe  parts 
be  fomewhat  complicated* 

Such  is  the  affinity  of  tafte  with  the 
pleafures  of  the  imagination,  that  fome  have; 

held 
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held  their  degrees  of  refinement  to  be  siU 
ways  equal  in  the  fame  perfon.  Othersf 
would  make  them  refotvable  into  one  an- 
other. It  is,  indeed^  not  improbable,  that 
thofe  who  are  poflefled  of  a  tafte  highly 
refined,  enjoy  likewife  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  in  an  exquifite  degree.  Daily 
occurrences  aflFord  opportunities  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  tafte  of  others^  But, 
with  refpeft  to  the  pleafures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, we  can  only  judge  of  our  own ;  nor 
have  we  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  degrees 
of  refinement  of  thefc  two  are  invariably 
equal  in  the  fame  perfon.  Two  perfons 
examine  two  ftatues,  unequal  both  in  work* 
manfhip  and  proportion  of  parts.  One 
of  thcfe  perfons  reaps  as  great  a  degree  of 
pleafure  from  the  ftatue  of  inferior  merit, 
as  the  other  from  that  more  exquifitely 
wrought.  But,  becaufe  the  pleafure  arifing 
to  thefe  two  perfons  from  viewing  the  fta- 
tues is  equal,  we  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
clude their  tafte  to  be  equally  refined.  The 
compofitions  of  Telemachus  and  of  Gil 
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JBlas  might,  for  oiight  wq  know,  have 
yi€l4ed  an  equal  degree  of  pleafure  to  their 
refpediive  autbplrs.  But  we  cannot  per- 
fuade  ourfejves  that  Le  Sage  was  poflefTed 
of  a  ^afte  equally  refined  with  that  of  Fene^t 
|on. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination  may  be  underftood  ei- 
ther as  the  cauie  or  the  effe<£l ;  either  as 
the  fenfe  of  pleafure  excited  in  the  mind, 
or  as  the  obje^  which  give  rife  to  that 
fenfe.  There  is  hardly  a  mind  capable  of 
refiedlion,^  that  doth  not  poflefs  the  faculty 
iof  the  imagination  in  one  degree  or  others 
With  fome,  however,  it  is  reftrided  and 
barren  ;  with  others,  enlarged,  fruitful,  re-» 
gular,  and  adive*  The  former  of  thefe  is 
fenfible  to  pleafure  as  well  as  the  other. 
But  thofc  who  have  written  on  this  fubjeil 
have  generally  underftood  by  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination,  fuch  objeAs  as  are  beft 
fuited  to  afford  pleafure  to  imaginations  of 
tb^  latter  kind^ 

Mr 
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Mr  Addifon  obferves,  that  the  pleafurcs 
of  the  imagination  are  more  refined  than 
thofe  of  the  fenfes,  and  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  underftanding.  With  due  deference  to 
fo  refpedable  authority,  it  doth  not  appear 
with  what  propriety  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  can  be  faid  to  be  lefs  refined 
than  thofe  of  the  underftanding.  Lan- 
guage is  not  always  fo  copious  as  to  fur- 
nifti  words-  for  different  ideas,  when  thefe 
liave  a  near  affinity  with  one  another. 
This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  two 
kinds  of  pleafure  mentioned.  When  wc 
Ifdntemplate  a  magnificent  and  juftly  pro- 
portioned building,  or  when  we  read  the 
works  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  we  are 
confcious  of  a  pleafure,  the  degrees  of 
which  will  be  according  to  the  beauty  of 
the  edificfe,  and  the  poetical  merit  of  the 
•authors.  Again,  when  we  projedl  a  diffi- 
cult enterprife,  purfue  th6  defign,  and  at 
-length  eflFeftuate  an  interefting  purpofe,  or 
when  we  inteftigate  the  works  of  Euclid 
jind  of  Archimedes,  the  mind  is  gratifiied, 
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and  the  degree  of  gratification  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  end 
gained,  ^nd  of  the  truths  difcovered.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
the  twp  former  caufes,  is  of  a  diflFerent  kind 
from  that  of  the  other  two.  In  the  cafe  of 
the  edifice  and  the  poets,  the^mind  is  whol- 
ly paffive^  and  the  imagination  feels  a  tem- 
porary ahd  enthufiaffic  pleafure  :  In  the 
6ther  it  is  adiive,  a  laborious  exertion  being 
neceflaryi  It  doth  Hot,  however,  appear- 
that  we  ought  to  conclude  the  pleafure  of 
the  imagination,  in  the  one  cafe,  to  be  lefs 
refined,  than  that  of  the  underftandihg  in 
the  other.  Whether  the  latter  may:  be, 
found  the  moife  fuMantial  ajid  permanent, 
of  the  two,  I  fliall  not  contend.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  :the  beft  reafon  to  be* 
lieVe^ .  that  a  rich  imagination,  regulated 
by  acorrefft  judgment,  and'  fupported-  by 
ftfengtb  pf  genius,  is  no  lefs  produftive  of 
the  moft.  iiational  pleafure,  than  it  evinces 
the  moft  irefined  tafte.  ..',  .  \ 
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BEAUTY,  a  word  in  every  body V 
mouth,  and  of  the  meaning  of  which 
we  never  believe  oudelves  ignorant,  till  we 
come  .to  inquire  into  its  nature,  hath  un- 
dergone many  divifions,  and  been  varioufly 
chataderifed.  In  animal  bodies,  fbme 
would  make  it  to  confift  in  littlenefsy  or 
vfrhat  is  relatively  fo ;  in  fmoothnefs  j  it^ 
the  members  Aiding  eafily  into  one  an- 
other, without  corners  or  angles ;  and  in 
colouring  rather  faint  than  ftrong.  There 
are  many  animals,  it  is  true,  whofe  beauties 
correfpond  to  thefe  marks ;  but  others,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  though 
thus  charactered,  cannot  lay  claim  to  beau- 
ty, but  excite  difguft.  The  weafel  and  the 
dormoufe  have  been  often  kept  for  their 
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beauty ;  but  the  newt,  though  poflefling 
the  preceding  characters,;  and  having  the 
advantage  of  a  fmall  fizc,  is  uniyerfally  dif- 
liked« 

Mr  Hogarth,  in  his  ingenious  analyfis 
of  beauty,  obfervcs,  that  lines  in  form  of, 
or  fimilar  to  the  Italic  iS*,  pleafe  more  than 
lines  in  any  other  direction.  Hence  he 
calls  that  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  conliftent  with  his  obfervations, 
that,  where  lines  of  this  kind  can,  without 
impropriety,  be  introduced  intp  works  of 
art,  or  where  they  appear  in  works  of  na- 
ture, thefe  will  pleafe  more  than  objeds 
which  abound  with  lines  of  other  diredtions. 
This  being  admitted,  and  likewife  fimpli- 
city  and  variety  as  requifites,  beauty^  if  I 
miftake  net,  will  admit  of  illuftration  from 
the  following  fourfold  divifion  : 

!•  Simple  or  fuperficiai  beauty. 
2.  Beauty  depending  in  p^rt,  or  wholly, 
on  proiK)rtion. 

3.  Beauty 
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3.  Beauty  arifing  from  utility. 

4.  Ornamental  beauty,  ot  that  which  is 
acceflbry,  but  not  cfleritial  to  the  objeft. 

The  impreflions  of  the  firft  kind  of  beau-, 
ty  on  the  mind  are  fimilar  to  the  percep- 
tions of  children  ;  and  no  exertion  of  the 
mind  being  neceflary,  it  is  here  wholly  paA 
five,  as  when  we  look  at  a  fine  complexion, 
the  fmooth  furface  of  polifhed  marble,  the 
water  and  luftre  of  diamonds,  the  xays  of 
the  fun,  exhibiting  the  original  colours  on 
a  wall  by  the  interpofition  of  9  prifm,  and 
the  like  objedts.  . 

Proportion,  of  itfelf,  proves  an  ample 
fource  of  beauty.  The  example  of  Gre- 
cian and  Gothic  architedure,  almoft  conr 
ftantly  referred  to  when  tafte  aod  beauty 
are  in  queftion,  will  ferve  our  purppfe  here. 
A  perfon  of  a  refined  tafte  will  immediately 
difcover  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  former, 
arifing  from  proportion  alone,  and  without 
confidering,  or  having  it  in  his  power  to. 
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know  the  convenience  of  either.  Yea  thefc 
ornamental  parts  of  architedlure,  which  arc 
neither  fubferyient  to  conveniency,  nor  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  building,  are  known  to 
poffefs  touch  beauty,  which  would  be  loft, 
were  the  magnitude  of  thefe  parts,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  that  of  the  other  members,  to  be 
changed,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  Obe- 
liflcs  are  intended  for  beauty  alone.  Of 
three  obelilks,  let  one  be  fo  tall  and  flender 
that  we  can  hardly  look  at  it,  much  lefs  ap- 
proach it,  without  dreading  its  fall.  Let 
another  be  of  a  fhort,  thick,  and  fomewhat 
pyramidal  form.  An  obelilk  of  a  propor- 
tion between  thefc  two  will  be  found  to  be 
the  nioft  beautifiil ;  nor  will  a  high  degree 
of  tafte  be  requifite  to  difcover  the  fuperio- 
rity  ;  a^d  fo  of  many  other  objeds  intend- 
ed to  pleafe  folely  by  the  proportion  of 
their  patts.  Henoe  Horace's  obfervation 
relating  to  reftitude  may  be  applied  to  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  well  as  to 
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EJl  modus  in  rebus ;  funt  certi  dcniquejlnesy 
Sljfos  ultra  citrqque  nequit  conftjlere  reSium  *• 

I  am  aware  that  proportion  is  faid  by 
fome  to  be  in  no  refpe£t  conducive  to  beau- 
ty, and  they  who  would  reprobate  it,  tell 
us,  that,  were  this  admitted,  the  fcience  of 
mathematics  ought  to  difcover  much  beau* 
ty,  fmce  it  abounds  with  the  jufteft  pro- 
portions t»  If  ipathematical  diagrams  be 
here  meant,  it  is  evident  we  are  not  to  look 
for  beauty  in  their  proportional  parts,  far- 
ther than  they  ferve  to  ^fllft  the  mind  in 
tracing  the  various  fteps,  and  often  painful 
inveftigations,  in  queft  of  triith^  But  what- 
ever fatisfaftion  the  mind  may  reap  from 
this  branch  qf  fcience,  fevy  will  expedl  to 
find  beauty  there,  unlefs  it  be  iq  the  fenfe 
'  of  the  antient  philofopher,  that  truth  is  the 
moft  beautiful  thing  in  the  worjd.     Defi^ 

nitions 

*  Some  certain  mean  in  all  things  may  be  found. 
To  mark  our  virtues',  and  our  victs^ bound. — Franci  t. 

t  A  Philofophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  ouv 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
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tiltions  are  never  more  neceffary  than  when 
we  diflfent  from  opinions  generally  tieceived* 
Projpoftion  is  applicable  to  quantity,  of 
1/^hatever  kind,  as  time,  fpace,  numbers; 
but,  in  the  cafe  now  before  us,  only  to  ma- 
terial objeds  ;  and  here  I  underftand  pro- 
portion to  be  that  relation  of  quantities  and  * 
foritis,  whether  in  diflFerent  objeds,  or  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  objeft,  which 
is  found  prodtrdive  of  certain  ctfedls  in- 
tended by,  or*  refulting  from  that  relation. 
In  all  natural  organized  bodies,  and  in  ma* 
ny  works  of  art,  particulariy  ift  mechanics, 
that  proportion  of  parts-is  the  befl:,  by  which 
the  effeds  intended  are  produced  in  the 
beft  manner,  and  to  the  beft  purpofe.  Thus 
faf  we  have  a  ftandard  for  the  jufteft  pro- 
portions. But,  whereVthtfole  effeS  intend- 
ed is  to  imprefs  the  mitid  with  m  idea  of 
beauty^  we  cifmot*  always  givt  a  reafon 
why  onepr'oportion  is  preferable  to  ariothcr, 
forther  than  common  confent.  The  Vo- 
luta  of  the  lonit  eapitial,  when  of  a  certain 
magnitude  and  form,  conveys  the  idea  of 

beauty. 
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,  beauty*  But,  were  it  three  or  four  times? 
larger,  or  as  many  times  Icfs,  with  refpcit 
to  the  other  members,  this  effedl  would  fail  :• 
And  we  can  give  no  other  reafon  but  ge- 
neral confent,  why  this  caufe  fliould  inva- 
riably produce  this  eflfed.  With  refped:  to 
mathematics,  or  lo  abftradl  and  metaphyfi- 
cal  deductions,  they  are  but  ill  fuited  to 
illuftrate  the  fubjedi  before  us.  If  we  look 
into  the  fountain  of  nature,  we  fliall  not  be 
difappointed. 

The  geometrical  oeconomy  of  the  uni* 
verfe,  or  of  fo  much  of  it  as  falls  within 
the  fphere  of  our  obfervation,  hath^  efpe- 
cially  fmce  the  difcoveries  of  the  moderns^ 
been  confidered  as  exhibiting  much  beauty^ 
But  this  kind  of  beauty,  as  well  as  that  a-^ 
rifirig  from  the  mutual  fubferviency  ta  be 
obferved  in  the  otganieal  parts  of  animat 
and  vegetable  bodies,  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  objedls  which  ad  immediate-' 
ly  upon  our  inftindive  paffions  or  aj0redion&,t 
in  conftituting  which  kind  of  b^eauty,  pro- 
portion 
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portion  hath  been  faid  to  have  no  ihare. 
The  paffion   of  the  fexes,  which  obtains 
through  the  whole  gradation  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  in- 
ftindivefc     With  many  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, this  paflion  feems  to  be  little  felt,  un-^ 
lefs  when  it  immediately  ftimulates  them 
to  a  temporary  gratification,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  their  kiiids.     With  man  this  af- 
fedion  of  the  mind,  when  more  permanent 
and   refined,    is    denominated   love ;  'and 
beauty  is  well  known  to  be  its  objefl:.    Let 
a  female  countenance,  juftly  laying  claim 
to,  and  generally  acknowledged  to  be  poC- 
fefled  of  exquifite  beauty,  have  one  or  other 
of  its  parts  enlarged  or  diminifhed.     Let 
the  fore-head,  nofc,  or  chin,  for  example, 
lofe  one  third  of  their  extent.     Deformity 
will  thus  come  in  place  of  beauty.     Again, 
let  the. other  parts  be  contradled  to  this  di- 
miiuihed  ftate  of  any  of  the  three  juft  men- 
tioned ; ;  and  this  countenance,  immediate- 
ly recovering  its  beauty,  will  be  the  fame 
as  before  the  change,  when  viewed  at  a 
D  diftance 
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diftancc  corfelpoliding  to  the  di£Ference  of 
fi2^.  Thus,  if  proportion  and  fymmetry 
be  not  what  folely  conftitute  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  aflfedls  our  inftindive  feelings^ 
they  are,  at  leaft,  indifpenfible  in  prefer- 
ving  it. 

The  third  divifibn  of  beauty  is  that  which 
arifeth  from  utility.  Our  ideas  of  propor- 
tion and  beauty  are  frequently  formed  from 
utility  alone  ;  and  this  ought  always  to  be 
the  cafe,  when  things  are  fo  framed  that  all 
the  parts  co-operate  in  anfwering,  in  the 
beft  manner,  the  end  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Let  a  man,  born  blind,  be  in- 
ftantaneoufly  rcftored  to  fight.  Let  two 
.men  be  fet  before  him,  the  one  athletic,  and 
every  way  jullly  proportioned,  the  other 
of  an  aukward  make,  and  wide  of  th6  com- 
mon fymmetry,  only  not  diftorted.  Per- 
haps this  laft  condition  may  be  unneceflary^ 
The  man  lately  blind,  being  afked  in  which 
of  thefe  figures  he.  fees  moft  elegance  and 
beauty,   cannot  decide,  knowing  nothing 

of 
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of  the  matter.  Nor  even  after  the  recove- 
ry of  fight,  would  any  length  of  time  en- 
jible  him  to  judge,  without  feeing  the  hu- 
man body  in  various  a&ions  and  attitudes, 
by  which  alone  he  would  learn  what  form 
is  beft  jutted  to  agility  and  the  common 
fundions  of  life,  and  would  thus  infen- 
fibly  acquire  ideas  of  proportion  and  beau* 
ty. 

^t  may  be  obferved  here,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  an  immediate  recovery  of  vifion, 
images  conveyed  tp  the  fenfory  by  means 
of  the  eyes,,  cannot  then  be  fiippofcd  to  af- 
feGt  thofe  feelings  which  I  have  called  in* 
ftin£tive,  till  the  mind  hath  enjoyed  the  ufe 
of  thefe  organs  for  a  due  length  of  time. , 
Thus,  the  man  juft  mentioned  could  not, 
upon  the  recovery  of  fight,  judge  between 
a  beautiful  female  countenance  and  one 
hard  favoured,  though  the  difference  fliould 
b?  {9  ,gre^t  .?is  to  be  ftriking  t;o  every  body 
dfe;  It  may,  therefore,  perhs^p^,  be  ob- 
J9<?;ed>  Jhat  the  word  inftiq^ive  is  too 
:..  ftrong 
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ftrong  or  pofitivc  to  be  applied  to  tafte^ 
But  the  inftinftive  powers  o£  the  inferioB 
animals,  it  is  to  be  pr^umed,  are  the  fame, 
in  this  refpcifl,  with  thofe  of  man.  Thefe, 
by  inftindl,  know  the  food  which  Nature 
hath  intended  for  them.  Were  a  brute^  to 
advance  to  maturity  in  a  ftate  of  blindnefs, 
and  then  to  recover  its  fight,  this  animal, 
we  have  reafpn  to  believe,  would  be  unable, 
by  vifion  alone,  to  diftinguifh  its  proper 
food }  that  is,  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
tafte  or  the  fmell.  In  the  cafe  of  the  tw(y 
perfons  judging  of  the  Grecian  and  Gothic 
buildings,  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  no 
decifion  could  have  been  given,  had  they 
only  then,  for  the  firft  time,  got  the  ufe  of 
their  eyes.  But  a  ftnall  fhare  of  know^ 
ledge  an4  experience  fufEceth  to  qualify  a 
perfon  of  an  exquifite  tafte  to  diftinguifl^ 
the  different  degrees  of  beauty. 

Ornamental  beauty  makes  the  fourth  dj- 
vifion.  The  proportions  to  be  found  ii^ 
nature,  efpecialiy  when  thefe  are  obvioufly 
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attended  with  iitility,  as  ihey  prove  an 
ample  fourcc  jof  beauty,  are  no  lefs  a  fure 
sxiterion  of  tafte.  But,  when  ornaments  are 
^Unconi]te0ed  with  conveniency,  we  are  apt 
to  give  ourffelves  up  to  the  guidance  of 
fancy  and  caprice.  This  appears  fropgi  the 
fuperfli)ous  qrq^ments  of  oyr  own  dred^, 
which  meet  with  general  approbation  at 
one  time,  as  being  the  refute  of  a  gooi^  tafte^' 
but,  when  antiquated^  are  held  ludicrous^ 
We  produce,  as  a  yindication  of  our  cpn- 
fiu€t  here,  the  variegated  coats  of  the  jn-^ 
ferior  animals.  But  the  ufes  of  the  deco- 
rations of  thefe  animals,  in  which  Nature 
is  fo  profufe,  are  unknown  to  us  ;  and,  be- 
ing direfted  wholly  by  fancy,  we  are  di- 
vided in  our  opinions,  not  only  with  refpedt 
tp  the  degrees  of  beauty  attending  thefe  or^ 
naments,  but,  fometimes,  what  one  believes 
to  be  a  beauty,  another  confiders  as  a  de- 
formity. One,  however,  who  hath  been 
accuftomed  to  phyfical  inyeftigations,  being 
{liipofed  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  Nature 
^es  nothing  in  vain,  will  admire  her  ever^ 
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in  thofe  operations  which  feeih  to  be  unat- 
tended with  utility.  It  would  be  no  lefs 
taih  than  unphilofophical  to  conclude  the 
rich  and  regular  colouring  of  a  peacock's 
tail  to  be  tlie  mere  fports  of  Nature.  For 
Ought  i^  knoW|  the  reciproc&I  attradion  of 
the  fexes  may  originate  here,  of,  at  leaft, 
be  heightened  by  this  ornamental  figuring. 
They  who  take  but  fuperficial  and  tranfient 
ticws  of  the  works  c£  Nature,  will  be  apt 
to  interpret  her  bcft  defigns  as  exccntric 
vagaries. 
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IN  toy  laft  letter,  I  imparted  ihy  idea  <rf 
the  natujre  of  beauty,  ^ttA  attempted  aa 
illuihation  of  it  by  the  meani  of  a  fourfold 
divifioti.  I  ndW  mean  to  give  you  a  few 
thbughts,  tending  tb  afcertaitt  the  projpriety 
of  thatt  drnfioti ;  and  to  throw  more  light 
Upon  a  fubjefl:  which,  being  of  diiBScult  in- 
veftigation,  hath  been  often  agitated,  much 
controverted,  knd  which  cannot  perhJipsbe 
treated  fo  happily  as  not  to  lie  ftill  open  t^ 
objeaidni.  In  the  few  foliowing  para- 
graphs, conne^on  being  little  neceffary, 
will  not  be  greatly  attended  to. 

ProportittA  kiid  utility  together  are  #Ba;t 
eonftitute  fi^efe,  iihd  fitnefs^  fs,  wiSi  pr6^ 
priety,  applid^  tb  whatever  is  fb  conftnided 

as 
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as  to  anfwer,  in  the  beft  manner,  the  end 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Beauty,  when  ap- 
plied W.  Natufc,  wd  taken  in  the  moft  ex- 
tenfivc  fenfe,  is  what  we  here  underftand 
by  fitnefs,  and  is  obferved  to  obtain  through 
the  material  iworld,  froin  the  general  occo- 
nomy  of  the  planetary  fyftem  to  that  of  the 
fmalleft  inkSt  or  vegetable.  But  here  a 
material  diftindion  becomes  neceflary,  that 
is,  between,  beauties  of  the  underftanding^ 
and  beauties  of  the  eye.  By  the  latter,  I 
underftand  thofe  beauties  which,  by  the 
means  of  vilion,  ftrike  the  fenfory  with 
little,  perhaps  without  any  refledion  of  the 
mind.  In  the  other  cafe,  a  comparifon  of 
ideas,  or  an  exertion  cJf  the  mind,  in  a 
greater  or  lefe  degree,  is  requifite.  The 
latter  are  fuited  to  minds' of  a  philofophical 
caft,  or  fuch  as  carry  their  inquiries  to  caufes 
and  effefts ;  the  other  to  thofe.  minds  which 
are  fatisfied  with  fuperficial  or  ornamental 
beauty.  Nature  exhibits  beauties  no  lefs  in 
the  org?inical  conftruGion  of  the  fpider,  the 
toad,  or  the  whale,  than  in  that  of  the  gold- 

finch, 
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finch,  the  parrot,  or  the  pfea(5ock,  their  parts 
being  equally  fuited  to  their  different  modes 
of  life,  the  finding  and  digeftihg  food,  the 
jprcpagation  of  their  kinds,  and  the  like 
fundions.  But  it  is  only  the  phyfical  in- 
quirer who  ftes  the  beauties  of  Nature  in 
the  three  former,  arifing  from  the  propor- 
tion and  utility  of  the  refpedive  organs. 

Thus  wfe  have  two  kinds  of  beauty ;  the 
bnie  depending  wholly  on  the  fancy  or  ima- 
gination ;  the  other,  having  a  firm  bafis  in 
Nature^  is  regulated  by  fixed  and  invariable 
laws.  The  former  of  thefe  is  hardly  de- 
finable, and  is  nothing  more  than  what 
pleafes  the  fancy  at  the  time,  though  the 
fame  objeft  may,  at  no  great  interval,  ap- 
pear ugly,  and  become  a  caufe  of  difguft  : 
The  other  krifes  from  that  arrangement  aad 
proportion  of  parts  by  which  the  fame,  or 
different  ends,  are  effeded  in  the  bell  man- 
ner. The  former  of  thefe -is  fluduating 
and  uncertain  ;  of  the  other,  we  have  a 
fure  and   invariable   ftandard.      It  is  not 

E  meant 
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meant  here,  however,  to  depreciate  the  Tu-' 
perficial  beauties  either  of  Nature  or  of  art^ 
There  are  many  flowers,  birds,  quadrupeds, 
and  other  productions  of  Nature,  which  are 
conilantly  and  univerfalljr  allowed  to  be 
beautiful,  without  regard  to  the  fubfcrvien- 
cjr  of  one  organ  to  another. 

In  confequence  of  the  preceding  divifion 
©f  beauty,  we  deduce  two  kinds  of  tafte  j 
the  ojie  arifing  from  fancy  atone,  and  un- 
fupported  by  reafon,  as  in  certain  arrange- 
ments of  colours,  the  ornaments  and  form 
of  our  drefs,  particular  airs  of  mufic,  and 
many  other  obJ€£ks  aflPeding  the  different 
fenfes,  but  chiefly  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Between  thefc  two  lenfes,  a  remarkable 
analogy  hath  been  obferved  to  obtain.  As 
the  tafte  of  fomc  is  confined  to  the  fuperfi- 
cial  beauties  of  Nature,  and  that  of  others 
extends  to  her  internal  oeconomy,  fo,  in 
mufic,  a  fimple  air  fufiiceth  to  pleafe  the 
tafte  of  one  perfon,  while  that  of  another 
cannot  be  gratified  without  the  harmonj  of 
the  various  parts^ 

If 
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If  we  obfcrve  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  we  fhall  find  the  former  kind  of 
tafte  to  prevail  in  our  earlier  years,  and,  as 
we  advance  in  life,  gradually  yielding  to 
the  latter.  Children  are  pleafed  with  iheir 
play •  things,  however  coarfe,  and  feem  at 
firft  to  wifti  for  little  more  than  ftrong  co- 
louring. They  afterwards  leam,  that  beauty 
<:onfi{ls  in  a  more  accurate  imitation,  whe- 
ther of  the  works  of  Nature  or  of  art. 
Utility  comes  at  length  to  be  joined  to 
beauty  ;  and,  in  our  riper  years,  we  infen- 
iibly  eftimate  beauty  from  thofe  parts  of 
Nature,  in  which  the  proportion,  fitnefs, 
and  harmony  of  the  parts,  that  is,  the 
mutual  fubferviency  of  each  to  one  or 
more  ends,  are  confpicuous.  Hence  thofe 
whofe  minds  are  mechanically  difpofed, 
foon  acquire  that  kind  of  tafte  which  is 
fupported  by  genius  and  judgment ;  while 
others  of  oppofite  difpofitions  are  obferved 
to  reach  the  lateft  periods  of  life,  without 
difcovering  any  other  tafte  than  what  de- 
pends on  fancy  alone# 

Thus, 
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Thus,  in  acquiring,  correfting,  or  im- 
proving tafte,  it  appears  that  the  fenfes,  the 
imagination^  and  the  judgment,  have  their 
fhares,  each  of  thefe  infenfibly  talking  the 
lead  in  its  refpeftive  period  of  life  ;  or, 
according  to  fome  temperaments,  pne  or 
other  pf  them  is  obferyed  to  predpminate, 
and  invariably  to  adiiate  thp  mind.     In 
childhood,  whether  from  the  ftate  of  the 
nerves  in  that  early  period,  our  feplingsj 
from  the  beauties  pf  Nature  are  more  de- 
licate, and  our  pleafure  more  exquifue,  than 
in  the  middle  or  later  ftages  of  life.     The 
tumults  to  v^hich  every  mind  is  cxpofed, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  before  it  acquire 
a  pQw^er  pf  abftrad:  refledion,  render  it  lefs 
fufceptible    of   thofe    refined    impreffions, 
which  it  had  fpontaneoully  received  when 
young,  and  altnoft  in  a  paflive  (late.     The 
pafTions,  being  pfte^i  ruflSed,  communicate 
to  it  a  callofity,  of  v^hiph  it  is  uqable  after- 
wards wholly  to  diveft  itfelf.     As  we  ad- 
vance in  years,  however,  we  find  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  lofs  of  thefe.  exquifitQ 

feelipgs: 
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feelings;  for  the  mind,  having  reached  a 
greater  maturity,  infenfibly  learns   to   ob-  • 
ftrve  a  fitnefs  and  fymmetry  in  Nature,  ^ 
vhich  had  wholly  efcaped  it  before.     This 
yields  a  pleafure  and  a  kind  of  beauty,  well 
fpited  to  a  rational  mind.     While  we  walk 
in  grafs  fields,  the  wild  daify  appears  every- 
where.     The  beauty  of  this  common  and 
bumble  flower  is  not  very  attrading  ;  but, 
^  when  we  obferve,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  cold  and  damps  of  the  night,  the  ra- 
diated petals  to  rife  and  colled  themfelves 
over  the  tender  central  parts,  we  admire 
this  oeconomy  in  Nature,  which  tends  to 
hdighten  in  our  ideas  the  beauty  pf  this 
fmall  flower. 

So  various  is  this  oeconomy  of  Nature, 
in  organized  bodies,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
mifled  in  feeking  for  proportion  and  fitnefs 
in  animals  or  plants,  whofe  kinds  are  wide- 
ly different.  Accordingly  fome  have  pro- 
duced this   obfervation  as  an  argument  to 

prove 
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prove  that  proportion  hath  no  fliare  in  con- 
ftituting  beauty.  We  cannot  difcover  the 
mutual  fubferviency  of  the  feveral  members 
of  the  human  body,  by  comparing  them 
^ith  thofe  of  a  whale ;  nor  the  fymmetry 
of  a  tender  fhrub  ff om  that  of  a  vigorous 
tree.  The  rofe  is  a  large  flower,  on  a  long 
and  flender,  though  tough  and  pliable  ftalk. 
Thus,  by  inclining  or  hanging  downwards, 
its  petals  defend  the  ffsminal  parts  from  the 
injuries  of  rain  and  other  foreign  bodies, 
till^  thefe  central  parts,  acquiring  firmnefs, 
the  flower  falls  off,  leaving  them  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  air,  which  then  become  ne- 
ceflTary  for  their  greater  maturity.  The 
©economy  of  trees  is  different  from  this. 
Their  bloffoms,  though  fmall,  are  fixed  ei- 
ther to  the  branches  or  to  ftrohg  peduncles, 
becaufe  a  weight  of  heavy  fruit  is  after- 
wards to  be  fupported.  tjere  utility  hath 
its  fhare  in  conftituting  beauty,  to  a  mind 
addidted  to  reflection. 

Numberlefs  objedts  are  daily  prefented  to 
US,  tending  to  ihow  how  far  the  utility  of 

parts 
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parts  conciliate  the  mind  to  what  had  at 
firft  excited  ideas  of  difproportion.  One, 
who,  in  .childhood,  admires  the  magnifi-- 
cent  tail  and  fhining  neck  of  the  peacock, 
and  laughs  at  the  ihort  tails  and  long  necks 
of  the  goofe  and  the  fwan,  will,  in  riper 
years,  admire  the  order  of  nature  in  not 
loading  water-fowls  with  long  tails,  and  in 
providing  them  with  necks  fuited  to  reach 
their  prey. 

All  objeds,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
with  refpedl  to  their  influence  upon  the 
mind,  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds : 
Into  thofe  which  affedl  it  with  ideas  of 
beauty ;  thofe  which  are  indifferent ;  and 
fuch  objedls  as  excite  our  averfion.  When 
we  examine  the  fitnefs  of  the  refpedive 
parts  of  thefe  three  kinds,  we  ihall  find  our 
ideas  of  the  firft  to  be  thereby  heightened, 
as  in  the  examples  given  above ;  the  fecond 
will  acquire  a  degree  of  beauty  which  we 
hfld  not  difcovered  before ;  and  our  difguft 
to  the  laft  v^ill  eitheor  be  diminiihed  or 

wholly 
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wholly  cxtinguifhed.  Of  all  difagreeabic 
objedts,  none  excite  our  abhorrence  more 
than  dead  bodies  of  our  own  fpecies ;  but 
thofe  who  ftudy  anatomy,  by  reading,  and 
the  affiftaiice  of  engravings,  acquire  fo  ir^ 
refiftable  a  defire  to  inveftigate  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  their  ufes, 
by  diffedions,  that  this  natural  difguft  is 
wholly  overcome.  In  like  manner,  they 
who  purfue  the  ftudy  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, lofe  their  averfion  co  many  animals 
by  difTeding  and  examining  the  ftrudure 
of  their  bodies. 

Thefe  few  obfervations,  relating  to  prcn- 
portion,  utility,  fitnefs,  and,  in  general,  to 
beauty,  were  deemed  proper  in  fupport  of 
the  definition  of  tafte,  though  in  that  defi- 
nition the  term  beauty ^  being  open  to  cavil, 
is  intentionally  avoided.  Whether,  there- 
fore^ the  following  definition  of  beauty  be 
admitted  as  fufficient,  or  rejefted  as  faulty, 
I  fhall  not  confider  myfelf  as  greatly  inte^ 
.refted.    Beautiful  obje^  are  fuch  as  attra<3: 

our 
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our  liking,  approbation,  or  admiration;  or 
wliich  excite  pleafure  and  complacency: 
Whether  thefe  effeds  on  the  mind  arife 
from  the  external  and  fuperficial  appearance 
of  the  objedts,  or  from  the  mutual  fubfer- 
viency  and  co- operation  of  their  various 
parts  10  one  or  more  ends. 

But  beauty^  however  defined,  is  not  the 
bnly  objedl  of  tafte,  as  fome  have  told  us. 
Elegance  and  the  fublime  have  no  lefs  a 
claim.  Many  things  are  faid  to  be  elegant, 
to  which  we  cannot,  with  equal  propriety,^ 
apply  the  epithet  beautiful.  One  is  faid  to 
walk  or  dance  elegantly,  and  fo  of  other 
actions  which  are  performed  with  readi- 
nefs>  eafe,  and  alacrity;  and  the  negative 
term  inelegance,  is  juftly  applied  to  the 
fame  adions,  when  in  performing  them  we 
difcover  labour  and  embarraffment. 

That  branch  of  the  fublime  which  ex- 
cites in  the  mind  ideas  of  power,"  and  im- 
prefleth  it  with  awe,  melancholy,  or  hor- 
F  ror. 
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ror,  is  a  well  known  fubjeft  of  taflic. 
We  are  here,  however,  to  difti'nguilh  be- 
tween the  objed  and  the  defcription  of  it. 
Virgirs  aecourit  of  the  tempeft,  in  which 
JEnek^  and  his  fleet  were  almoft  overwhelm- 
ed, 18  both  beautiful  and  ekgantj  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  terms  can,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  the  temped  itfelf.  The  olyeas 
of  tafte,  therefore,  if  I  miftake  riot,  are  to 
be  found  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  thrde 
ample  fields^  the  beautiful,  the  elegant,  and 
the  fublime.  But  the  mind  cannot  hope  to 
find  the  faine  certainty  in  inquiries  where 
the  ferifes  and  imagination  are  fo  much  con- 
cerned, as  in  fome  pbyfical,  and  in  all  ma- 
thematical truths,  or  ki  whatever  elfe  prove 
wholly  objects  of  the  underftanding.  Two 
or  more  perfbns,  though  of  the  moft  refi- 
ned tafte;  may  differ  in  their  fentiments  a- 
bout  wTiat  is  moft  beautiful,  fublime,  or 
elegant.  But  the  evidence  that  one's  own 
mind  exifts  and  operates,  or  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 

angles. 
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angles  is  irrefiftible,   aad  our  afceiit  ne- 
ccflary. 

Hitherto,  you  will  obferve,  beauty  hath 
been  confidered  as  it  is  foumi  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant, that  it  is  likewife  often  applied  to 
moral  fentiment  and  adion  :  Nor  are  thefc 
more  happily  illuftrated  than  by  figurative 
allufions  to  the  former.  Yea,  improprie- 
ties in  the  arts  have  an  efFedt  upon  the 
mind  not  unlike  to  that  of  improprieties  in 
moral  adlions.  When  we  fee  one  perfon, 
merely  from  a  principle  of  friendfliip  and 
native  benevolence,  fupporting  another  in 
diftrefs ;  while  this  other  is,  in  every  re-^ 
fpe£t,  ungrateful  and  infenfible  to  fo  much 
goodnefs,  we  find  in  this,  and  in  fimilar 
examples  of  moral  adiion,  the  fame  impro- 
priety and  want  of  harmony,  as  if  we  (aw 
a  ponderous  and  clumfy  Gothic  fuperftruc- 
ture  refting  upon  a  range  of  high  finilhed 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  columns ;  and  the  dif- 
figreeable  imprcflions,  upon  a  mind  pofleffed 

of 
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of  a  refined  tafte,  will  he  of  the  fame  kind, 
though,  perhaps,  different  in  degrees.  As 
a  balance  to  this,  we  may  invert  the  obfer- 
vation.  The  Juftnefs  of  proportion  in  the 
members  of  architedurc,  the  propriety  of 
compofition,  of  defign,  and  of  expreffion 
in  painting,  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts 
in  mufic,*  ading  upon  the  nerves  and  ani- 
mal Ijpirits,  tend  to  footh,  to  exhilarate,  to 
animate,  by  effedts  a-kin  to, thofe  of  hu- 
mane and  friendly  actions  proceeding  from 
a  benevolent  miqd. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  nature  of  tafte 
and  Ibme  circumftances  connedted  with  it. 
The  fields  in  which  the  objeds  of  tafte  are 
to  be  found,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Thefe  are  inexhauftible.  All  that  you  are 
to  expedl  in  the  following  letters,  is  fuch  a 
delibation  of  each  as  may  prove  an  in7 
ducement  to  fiirther  inquiries. 

LETTEI^ 
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LETTER      V. 

To    L  ^  L  I  u  s. 

WHEN  we  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
works  of  Nature,  and  apply  them 
to  our  profit  or  pleafure,  we  find  great  la- 
titude for  tafte,  infomuch  that  its  objeds 
may  be,  in  fome  refpeds,  oppofite  j  and  yet 
the  choice  of  one  kind,  of  the  rejeding  of 
another,  indicate  no  defed  of  good  tafte, 
Thus,  in  choofing  grounds  for  a  manfion- 
houfe,  T^hile  one  perfon  is  pleafed  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  vaft  mountains,  with  the 
profped  and  din  of  catarads  of  water,  pro- 
jeding  rocks,  or,   in  general,  with  the  a-  / 

fped  of  Nature,  maj  eft ically  auftere  j  another  "^ 
may  prefer  extended  lawns,  moderate  der 
clivities,  lakes,  and  pools  of  water,  or 
fmooth  running  rivers.  But  we  can  no 
more  declare  the  tafte  of  either  of  thefe  to 
j)e  bad,  than  we  can  conclude  a  preference    - 

of 
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of  tragedy  or  of  comedy  to  one  another,  to 
indicate  a  falfe  tafte ;  which,  however,  we 
know  to  be  common,  and  is  of  itfelf  a  good 
proof  of  the  preceding  obfervation;  fmce 
tragedy  and  comedy  are  not  only  different 
from,  but,  in  fome  irefpeft,  oppofite  to  one 
another,  whether  we  regard  the  nature  of 
the  compofitions,  the  fables  and  fcenery  re- 
prcfcnted,  or  their  terminations. 

There  are,  however,  few  cafes  which  are 
not  attended  with  circumftances  from  which 
we  may  eftimate  tafte.  To  purfue  the  ex- 
ample of  choofing  grounds  for  a  manfion- 
houfe,  we  would  confider  a  mind  defedive 
in  tafte  which  would  voluntarily  difpenfe 
with  a  proper  expofure,  due  extent,  fertili- 
ty and  variety.  We  could  not  fail  to  con- 
clude one  to  have  a  falfe  tafte,  who  fliould 
prefer  grounds  inclining  to  the  fun  in  a 
fcorching  climate  ;  or  the  oppofite  expofure 
in  a  cold  one.  By  extent  is  not  here 
meant  that  boundlefs  and  indefinite  extent 
pf  grounds  which  the  human  mind,  efpe- 

cially 
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tiallj  when  ftimulated  by  avarice,  is  fre- 
quently known  to  crave ;  but  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  is  fufficient  for  conveniency,  plea- 
fure,  and  elegance,  according  to  the  free 
of  the  manfion-houfe,  or  the  family  it  is 
,  fuppofed  to  accommodate. 

la  landfcapcs,  or  rural  fcenery,  a  perfon 
of  tafte  can  ill  difpenfe  with  variety;  and 
particdlariy,  with  fuch  inequalities  of  ground 
as  may  prove  fubjeds  on  which  his  tafte 
<nay  operate.  An  extended  and  continued 
flat  is  known  to  yield  little  or  no  pleafure 
to  the  eye.  They  who  have  been  in  the 
Low  Cpuntries  muft  be  fenfiWe^  that,  were 
it  «ot  for  the  multiplicity  of  cities,  villages, 
with  towers  rifing  among  trees,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  conftant  navigation  through 
thel^  countries  by  canals,  the  mind  could 
find  no  entertainment,  and  would  foon  be 
difgufted  with  the  uniformity  of  the  fcene. 
Some,  whofe  fate  hath  been  to  have  their 
habitations  on  promontories,  being  accu^ 
Jftom^d  to  fee  little  more  than  a  Taft  ocean, 

bounded 
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bounded  by  the  Iky,  have  found  this  fa- 
tiguing  to  the  mind,  and  produdive  of  me- 
Tancholy.  Hence,  a  few  centuries  ago,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  people  of  a  religi- 
ous temperament,  and  who  meant  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  penitential  meditation^  to 
choofe  fuch  fituations  for  their  monafteries ; 
being  confcious,  that  fcenery  mtich  diverfi- 
fiefi  and  gay,  was  wholly  oppofite  to  that 
internal  contrition  which  they  courted. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  a 
falfe  tafte,  than,  without  any  particular  or 
uncommon  motive,  to  make  choice  of  fuch 
a  fituation ;  fince  one  is  thus  not  only  de- 
prived of  many  opportunities  of  exerting 
both  genius  and  tafte,  but  even  of  the  pe- 
riodical viciffitudes  of  fpontaneous  vegeta- 
tion, which  the  different  feafons  prefent, 
and  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  nobleft  objects  of  tafte. 

It  hath  been  ftated  as  a  problem,  in  what 
manner  can  art  be  applied  to  nature  to  the 
greateft  advantage  ?    As  a  folution  to  this, 

though 
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though  perhaps  not  fo  univerfal  as  to  be 
without  exceptions,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  we  feldom  or  never  apply  art  to  na- 
ture more  happily,  than  when  we  either 
prefei^re  in,  or  communicate  to  nature  an 
artlefs  appearance.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
find  a  fatisfadory  reafon  why  we  fhould 
wiflx  our  art,  in  improving  nature,  to  lie 
concealed.  Is  it  that  we  are  better  pleafed 
that  Nature  fhould  appear  to  accommodate 
herfelf  to  our  purpofes  fpbntaneoufly,  than 
that  violence  fhould  be  obvioufly  necefTary  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  application  of  art  to 
nature  is  juflly  held  a  touchftone  of  true 
tafte.  If  we  mean,  in  rearing  an  oak,  to 
Jbring  it  to  a  great  fize,  we  prune  it,  dig 
arid  manure  the  ground  about  its  roots,  and 
perhaps  ufe  force  to  render  it  ftraight ;  but, 
after  it  hath  acquired  the  moft  flately  ap- 
pearance, we  ftill  wifh  it  to  be  deemed 
wholly  a  child  of  nature,  and  to  have  had 
no  othet  tutory.  The  whimfical  fafhion 
of  forcing  trees  into  fhapes  of  animals,  or 
'  whatever  elfe  caprice  fiiggefl^d,  was  a  pfoof 
>  G  how 
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how  far  iti  abfurd  tafte  may  prevail  wheir 
we  abandon-  nature. 


LETTER      VI. 


To     H  O  R  T  1  »  S  I  A. 

HAVING  digefted  fome  thoughts  on 
the  nature  of  tafte  in  a  few  letters  to 
your  friend  Laelius,  I  mean  them  likewife 
for  your  perufaL  When  he  was  with  us^ 
you  was  fometimes  prefent  while  the  con^ 
verfation  turned  on  that  fubjedl,  and  you 
ufed  to  offer  an  occafional  fentiment,  though 
with  that  modefty  and  rcferve  which  is  fa 
becoming  and  amiable  in  your  fex^  and 
whil^  I  truft,  (hall  ever  hare  a  fttare  in 
marking  your  character.  ^^H^fcientific  in- 
formation^  in  a  matter  fb  delicate  and  fa 
much  controverted  as  tafte,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  period  of  life  in  which  you 
and  our  friend  were  whea  he  left  us*    Bwt 
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I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the  volumes 
I  have  recommended  for  your  perufal,  your 
natural  docility,  and  a  greater  maturity  of 
mind,  joined  with  thefe  few  obfervations, 
will  be  fufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  this  inquiry. 

Among  the  different  fields  in  which  ob- 
jeds  of  tafte  are  to  be  found,  that  of  Na- 
ture is  not  the  leaft  ample.  While  we  are 
yet  in  the  firft  ftage  of  childhood,  we  are 
.delighted  with  the  commoneft  flowers  of 
the  field.  We  look  at  them,  handle  them, 
and  examine  them  wuth  avidity.  We  are 
no  lefs  pleafed,  in  that  early  period,  with 
many  kinds  of  animals,  particularly  with 
birds,  and  likewife  with  the  young  of  the 
more  inoffenfive  quadrupeds,  as  lambs,  pup- 
pies, kittens.  Were  thefe  attachments  che- 
riflied  from  our  childhood  upwards,  and 
were  we,  at  the  fame  time,  removed  from 
the  more  glaring  parts  of  art,  and  from  the 
various  occurrences  of  life  which  divert  the 
mind  from  the  innocent  and  fimple  plea- 

fures 
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fures  of  Nature,  we  would  be  infenfibly  di- 
re£led  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  to 
the  care  of  fuch  animals  as  we  ftiould  find 
moft  for  our  ufe.  Thus  we  ftiould  have  a 
reftoration  of  the  primeval  paftoral  ftate, 
in  which  the  laborious  exertions  of  the  field 
would  fall  to  the  fliare  of  our  fex  ;  while 
you,  as  votaries  of  Pomona,  would  aflume 
the'more  refined  department  of  the  garden. 
1  know  your  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of 
Nature,  particularly  to  that  of  plants. 
Whilft,  therefore,  you  are  occupied  in  the 
cultivation  of  your  hyacinths,  carnations, 
orange-trees,  take  the  following  fketch  re* 
lating  to  gardening. 

> 

Profit  and  pleafure  are  known,  even 
though  feparate,  to  prove  ftrong  induce- 
ments to  adion  ;  but,  when  united,  make 
the  moft  powerful  allurements  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  nor  ought  we  to  refift  them, 
when  we  are  confcious  the  mind  is  direded 
to  the  attrading  objed,  both  by  Nature  and 
veafon,     To  render  a  garden  profitable,  a 

fertility 
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fertility  of  foil,  and  a  proper  expofurc,  are 
neceffary,  befides  which,  pleafure  requires 
variety,  and  a  fufficient  extent  of  ground. 

It  hath  been  repeatedly  obferved,  that 
the  happieft  application  of  art  to  Nature  is, 
to  give  Nature  an  artlefs  appearance.  There 
is  no  branch  of  rural  fcenery  in  which  we 
have  it  Ififs  in  our  power  to  conceal  art, 
than  in  gardening.  ^  This  is  owing  to  the 
narrow  limitsr  within  which  gardens  arc 
commonly  bounded.  But,  where  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  or  upwards,  can  be  allotted  to 
pleafure  and  garden-ground  together,  thefe 
being  judicioufly  interfperfed,  might  exhi- 
bit not  only  a  natural,  but  a  grand  and 
magnificent  fcene.  From  the  extent  of  the 
ground,  walks  might  be  conducted  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  field,  without  the  for- 
mality either  of  ftraight  lines,  or  in  a  re- 
gular ferpentine  courfe,  but  in  an  eafy,  and 
feemingly  carelefs  manner.  In  place  of  cir- 
cular, fquare,  or  oblong  ponds,  rills  of  wa- 
ter, conveyed  as  declivities  or  hollows  might 

be 
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be  found  to  invite,  would  have  a  more  a^- 
greeable  appearance,  and  be  more  conve-* 
nient.  Groves,  at  proper  diftances,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  might  fuggeft,  would 
diverfify  and  add  to  the  elegance  of  the 
whole.  Ornaments,  as  ftatues,  vafes,  urns, 
or  the  like  objeds,  might  be  interfperfed, 
according  to  fancy.  Thefe  ornaments  fel- 
dom  fail  to  pleafe  young  minds  ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  difagree* 
able  to  the  old,  provided  they  be  conduced 
with  elegance  and  propriety.  It  would  add 
much  to  the  pleafure  and  beauty  of  a  field, 
thus  diverfified,  to  be  bounded,  at  lead  on 
one  fide,  by  a  river,  fuflSciently  broad  and 
deep  to  make  a  fence  on  that  part. 

Though  variety,  whether  of  diftant  ob- 
jeAs  in  the  natural  furface  of  the  ground, 
or  in  the  method  of  laying  it  out,  be  a  cir- 
cumftance  meriting  particular  attention,  I 
would  not  therefore  be  fo  much  attached  to 
it,  as  to  interfperfc  corn-fields  in  pleafure- 
^punds,  as  fome  have  done ;  for,  what- 
ever 
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t^rtr  beauty  corn-fields  may  poflefs  at  one 
feafon  of  the  year,  ploughed  ground  and 
itubble  are  but  chearlefs  objc&s  at  other 
periods.  Verdure  is  agreeable  even  in  the 
middle  of  winten 

Infuch  extent  and  variety  of  ground, 
different  kinds  of  foil,  as  well  as  different 
expofures,  will  probably  be  found  ;  as  fat 
and  gravelly,  moift  and  dry,  more  or  lefs 
warm ;  and  a  judicious  gardener  will  know 
how  to  difpofe  of  thefe,  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  plants.  Such  fpots  of  ground, 
too,  as  are  leaft  expofed  to  view,  might  be 
allotted  to  vegetables  w;hich  become  offen^ 
five  when  they  begin  to  decay. 

In  a  field  to  be  laid  out  in  this  manncff, 
if  Nature  fhould  prefent  any  rude  or  bold 
objed,  it  requires  art  and  tafte  to  turn  it 
to  the  beft  purpofe.  A  perpendicular,  pro^ 
jeding,  or  depending  rock^aJSbrds  na  great 
beauty  by  itfeliE^     But^  were  a  thicket  pf 
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trees,  with  large  and  bufliy  tops,  oppofite 
to,  and  at  a  proper  diftance  from  it,  to  meet 
it  above,  this  would  form  an  arch,  through 
which  diftant  objeiJls  would  appear  to  great 
advantage  :  And  walks  ought  to  be  fo  di- 
reded,  that  ftrangcrs,  turning  fuddenly  to- 
wards this  arch,  might  be  ftruck  with  an 
agreeable  furprife.  Such  a  rock  would  like- 
wife  afford  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 

*  grotto  to  ferve  as  a  retreat  from  rain  or  in 
fuhxy  heats.  But  this  ought  rather  to  ap- 
pear a  natural  cave,  than  to  betray  art  by 

'  its  regularity  or  ornaments.  Such  plants  or 
fhrubs  as  grow  naturally  on  rocky  grounds, 
being  diffeminated  all  around  the  rock  and 
cave,  would  chcreafe  the  beautjr.  There  is 
hardly  an  objedt  fo  uncouth  or  mean,  that 
a  j5erfon  of  tiafte'and  art  will  not  convert 

'  into  beauty.  Many  of  your  fex  have  been 
Icntiwn  to  excell  in  this  departriient. 

•The pleafure khd  beauty  o£^ grounds^  laid 

-  out  in  the  preceding  manner,  will  "depend 

ninch  upon  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Woods, 
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Woods,  rivers,  lakes,  navigable  branches'  of 
the  fea,  the  diftant  profpedt  of  cities,  of  vil- 
lages, with  churches  and  towers  rifing  a- 
iriong  tfe^s,  of  (lately  buildings,  of  vene- 
rable ruins  ;  the  chearful  appearance  of 
meadows,  lawns,  and  hills,  enriched  with 
flocks  and  herds.  Would  diverfify  the  fcene, 
and  render  the  vvhole  delightful. 

If  any  diftant  objed  appear  difagreeable, 
as  gloomy  heaths,  barren  and  uncultivated 
gtounds,  or  the  like  fcenety,  it  would  be 
proper  to  dover  thefe  by  tall  and  bufhy  trees, 
planted  towards  the  extremities  of  the  plea- 
fiire  ground.  Even  the  colours  of  thefe 
trees  merit  attention.  The  fhading  of  the 
deep  greens  of  the  different  kinds  of  pines, 
the  yellovv  flowers  of  the  liburnum,  the 
light  greens  of  the  poplars  and  willows, 
with  many  others,  may  be  fo  difpofed  as  to 
afford  a  variegation  delightful  to  the  eye. 
But  as,  in  fields  of  this  kind,  we  fludy  chief- 
ly grandeur,  gaiety,  and  elegance,  I  would 
not  recommend,  for  thq  fake  of  variety,  and 
H  not- 
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notwithftanding  the.  authority  of  Kent^,  fuch 
objedts  as  ftuntcd,  decayed,  or  thunderftrack 
trees.  Even  a  ruinous  building, would  be 
feen  to  greater  advantage,  at  a  proper  di- 
ftance  without  the  field,  than  within  it.  The 
ruins  of  fuperb  edifices  have  an  influence  in 
correcting  the  mind,  fimilar  to  that  of  tra- 
gedy J  fince  they  point  out  to  us  human 
frailty,  and  the  inftability  of  the  greateft 
works  of  man.  But  there  is  not  the  fame 
rcafon  for  exhibiting  what  may  be  termed 
a  wreck  of  nature  ;  efpecially  in  a  piece  of 
fcenery,  in  which,  by  her  particular  oeco- 
nomy^  fhe  is  known  to  repair  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  year,  what  fhe  had  loft  by  decay  in 
the  preceding.  A  fine  face  gains  nothing 
from  a  patch.  In  our  climate,  Nature  is 
in  'an  undrefs  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
year  than  we  would  wifh ;  and,  during  the 
fhorter  period  of  her  fplendour,  a  remem- 
brancer of  her  weeds  is  unneceflary. 

Gardens  of  this  kind  are  well  fuited  to 
warm  climates.  But,  in  the  higher  latitudes, 

that 
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that  is,  about  fifty  degrees  and  upwards,  it 
frequently  happens  that  feven,  eight,  or  even 
nine  months  of  the  year,  arc  too  cold  for  ma- 
ny plants  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  theft 
climates.     Though,  therefore,  one  may  be 
poffefled  of  fortune  fuflScient  for  gardens  of 
the  open  and  more  extenfive  kinds,  as  that 
defcribed  above,  it  would  ftill  be  proper  to 
have  one  of  lefs  extent,  with  high  walls, 
and  thefe  walls  fheltered  by  thickets  of  trees, 
at  a  proper  diftance,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to 
admit  the  fun,  while  they  ward  off  the  cold 
windi.     Such  ought  likewife  to  be  the  con- 
flru<f):ion  of  winter  gardens,   which  have 
been  cultivated  by  fome  people  of  tafte  with 
much  care ;  and  which  are  warmly  recom- 
mended by  a  learned  author  of  your  parti- 
ticular  acquaintance,  who  hath  diftinguifli- 
ed  himfelf  by  many  ingenious  publications, 

I  know  you  are  not  unacquainted  with 
antiquity.     It  is  to  be   regretted  that  we 
know  fo  little  of  the  gardens  of  the  antients. 
We  are  uncertain  of  many  plants  mention- 
ed 
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cd  by  their  authors,  and  any  accounts  we 
have  of  their  gardening  are  very  imperfedl. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  fecundity  of  Mil- 
ton's genius,  not  to  hiftorical  authority,  for 
his  defcrlption  of  Paradife :  But,  though 
this  be  wholly  the  offspring  of  the  poet's 
imagination,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  gardens  of  the  weftern  Afiatics  were 
ample,  richly  furnifhed,  and  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  poetical  defcriptionlJf  Eden. 
Many  of  the  cuftoms  of  thofe  nations  feem 
to  have  migrated  eaftwards  ;  and  the  Chi- 
nefe,  at  this  day,  have  gardens  of  great  exr 
tent,  and  dreffed  in  the  moft  refined  tafte. 
As  the  weftern  countries  of  Afia  have  de-- 
generated ,  into  barrennefs  fince  they  have 
been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Turks,  fo  have 
their  gardens  into  fields  about  their  feraglios, 
little  cultivated,  and  furrounded  with  high 
walls.  We  meet  with  paffages  in  the  antient 
hiftories  both  of  Afia  and  Europe,from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  gardens  were  formerly 
objeds  no  lefs  of  pleafure  than  of  utility  in 
thofe  countries.     The  poetical  compofition, 

known 
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faiown  by  the  title  of  the  Song  of  Solomon^ 
contains  paflages  which  mark  the  richnefs 
and  luxuriancy  of  their  gardens.  The  fruits; 
the  balfams,  the  perfumes,  with  their  re- 
fpe^ive  plants,  are  introduced  in  that  pafto- 
ral  with  all  the  warmth  and  glow  of  Orien- 
tal pencilling,—- A  garden  inclofed  is  my 
lifter,  my  fpoufe  ;  a  fpring  fli'ut  up,  a  foun- 
tain fealed.  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of 
vpomgraitates,  with  pleafant  fruits;  camphire 
with  fpikenard,  fpikenard  and  faffron,  cala- 
mus and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frank- 
incenfe ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the 
chief  fpices,  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of 
living  waters,  and  ftreams  from  Lebanon, 
This  king  feems  to  have  had  gardens  for 
plants  of  different  kinds ;  perhaps  accor- 
ding to  the  foil  and  expofure.-^"  I  went 
*'  down  into  the  garden  of  nuts  to  fee  the 
^*  fruits  of  the  valley,  and  to  fee  whether 
*'  the  vine  flourilhed,  and  the  pomgranates 
"  budded.'' — Solomon,  we  are  told,  was 
one  of  the  wifeft  aad  mpft  magnificent  nacK 
parchs  of  the  Eaft.     He  was  probably  no ' 

left 
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lefs  diftinguifhed  for  hi$  knowledge  and  re- 
fined taile.  As  plants  made  one  great  ob* 
je^  of  his  ftudies,  he  would  hardly  fail, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  fine  climate,  to 
cultivate  thofe  to  the  greateft  perfedion. 

The  gardens  of  Alcinous,  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  correfponded,  it  is  like- 
ly, at  leaft,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  poet's 
defcription  :  For  the  fables  of  the  antients, 
you  will  obferve,  were  either  allegories  of 
Nature,  or  founded  on  hiftorical  truth. 
The  ftory  of  Proferpine,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres,  pafling  her  time  alternately  above 
and  below  ground,  is  a  proof  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  fables  of  Ovid  in  the  latter  ; 
they  being  not  only  drawn  from  hiflory, 
but  arranged  in  chronological  order  *. 


It 


*  If  we  be  ftire  of  the  extent  of  Alctnous's  garden, 
as  dcfcribed  in  the  Odyfley,  it  would  make  but  a  mode- 
rate garden  itx  modern  times ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that 

improvements 
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It  may  be  further  obfervecf,  that  fome  of 
the  antient3  noted  for  fine  tafte,  though  o- 
therwife  addicted  to  voluptuoufnefs  and  fen- 
fuality,  reaped  great  pleafure  from  garden- 
ing ;  which,  of  all  kinds,  i^  the  moft  natu- 
ral, innocent,  and  falutary.  The  followers 
of  Epicurus  were  examples  of  this  obferva- 
tion  among  the  Greeks  ;  Lucullus,  Salluft 
the  hiftorian,  and  many  others  among  the 
Romans.  But,  having  pafled  the  limits 
which  I  propofed  at  fetting  out,  I  refer  you 
to  Sir  William  Temple's  account  of  the  pro- 

grefe 

improvements  in  gardening  had  made  but  flow  progtefs 
in  Greece  fo  early  as  the  Trojan  war.  But  there  is  rea* 
fon  to  be]i«ve>  that  both  archite^hire  and  gardening  were 
brought,  to  a  confiderable  pitch  of  refinement^  before  that 
period,  in  Ada.  The  pleafure  grounds,  or  paradife  of 
Aftyagesy  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  of  great  ex- 
tent :  And  there  is  g6od  reaibu  to  htWtrt,  that  thofe  of 
Solomon  were  likcwife  very  extenfive^  having  watch* 
towers  on  the  wall  at  proper  diftanediy  a3  fome  of  the' 
commentators  have  obferved.  The  gardens  of  Babylon 
were  curious ;  not  for  their  extent^  but  for  their  eleva* 
tion  in  the  air,  commandifig  a&  eitefiftve  view  beyond 
that  great  city« 
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grefs  of  gardening,  in  his  traft,  entitled,  The 
Gardens  of  Epicurus. 


LETTER      Vlt. 


To      HORTENSIA^ 


IN  inquiries  of*  all  kinds  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  fimplify  and  generalize.  With 
refpedt  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  man- 
kind)  when  any  adion  is  to  be  performed, 
any  end  to  be  purfued,  or  purpofe  effeded, 
the  fhorteft,  plaineft,  and  eafieft,  in  a  word^ 
the  moft  natural  method,  ought  to  be  ftu- 
died.  Embarraflment  and  uncertainty  in- 
dicate a  defeat  either  of  Ikill  or  of  tafte* 
There  is  hardly  a  motion  of  the  body,  of 
the  head,  of  an  arm,  or  of  an  hand,  but 
may  be  performed  with  a  better  or  worfe 

tafle. 


1^  - 
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tafte.  We  have  examples  of  this  fo  cop»- 
ftantly  before  our  eyes,  that  there  are  few, 
if  any,  even  though  ignorant  of  what  is 
meant  by  tafte^  who  are  hot,  in  fome  degiee, 
judges  of  it^ 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  muft  ac- 
quaint you,  that,  in  thefe  letters^  I  difeharge 
a  duty  fimilar  to  that  of  a  painter,  who 
teaches  his  fcholars  by  giving  them  detach-r 
icd  and  faint  outlines,  that,  by  connecting 
thefe,  and  carrying  on  the  piece,  they  may 
acquire  th?  art  of  defign  and  expreffion. 
If,  from  thefe  lobfe  &etches,  yx)u  be  led  to 
make  more  accurate  inveftigations,  to  ftate  , 
doubts,  or  to  attempt  illuftrations,  where 
circumftances  mafy  appear  obfcure,  you  will 
thus  profit  more  than  if  I  had  undertaken 
an  explicit,  methodical,  and  fcientific  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  cKflGerent  fjdbjeds,  could  I  fup- 
pofe  myfclf  equal  to  fiich  a  tafk.  I  fwther 
prefume  to  claim  the  privilege  of  epiftolary 
compofition ;  which,  from  its  nature,  dif-^ 
I  penfeth 
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penfeth   with  dlofe^  conne&ioQ^   laboured 
periods^  or  high  polifhing. 

External  manners,  or  fuch  as  relate  to 
focial  intercourfe,  are  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired. Among  the  latter  yi^e  may  rank 
natural  manners  improved  and  pplifhed. 
Others  are  adopted,  in  which  nature  hath 
no  fharc,  as  the  bow  and  the  courtefy.  Ac- 
quired, or  artificial  manners,  are  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  being  a  ma{k  to 
Nature.  Of  two  perfons,  let  one  be  of 
mild|  benevolent,  and  friendly  difpofitions, 
and  of  manners  purely  natural ;  let  the  o-^ 
ther,  having  artificial  manners,  be  irafcible^ 
and,  in  other  refpe^l^i  of  difpofitions  op- 
pofite  to  thpfe  of  the  former.  Th^s  perfop, 
however  untoward  in  his  mind,  being  but 
moderately  known,  xuay,  by  the  dint  of 
manners  alone,  fupport  a  charader  equal 
to  that  of  the  former ;  which  he  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  done,  had  his  manners 
been  wholly  natural ;  nor  are  fuch  exam-? 
pl^s  9xtraor4inary, 

Befi^?5 
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befidcs  this  twdfbld  divifioii,  manners 
have  been  varioufly  charadXered,  as  the 
fimple,  the  plain,  the  fmooth,  the  agreeable, 
the  elegant ;  arid  in  oppofition  to  thefe,  the 
pertj  the  aukward,  thfe  forward,  the  light, 
the  impertinfent,  with  many  others^  equally- 
applicable  to  natural  and  accjuirield  manners* 
Prudery  and  coquetry  are  likewife  well 
kndwn  to  denote  a  fpccific  divifion  of  man- 
ners 5  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge 
on  a  fubjeft  which  hath  been  fo  amply 
treated  by  ofhers^ 

You  will  now,  I  prefume,  be  difpofed  to 
inquire  what  fort  df  manners  a  perfon  of 
tafte  ought  chiefly  to  ftudy  ?  To  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  one  of  tafte,  as  well  as  of  prudence, 
will  be  difpofed  to  adopt  thofe  manners 
which  are  beft  fuited  to  pleafe  others,  and 
to  conciliate  their  favour  and  good  opinion. 
This  rule  is  liot  fo  general  as  not  to  admit 
of  exceptions,  particularly  where  focial  re- 
lations, and  oeconomical  fubordination,  may 
tender  a  greater  or  lefs  fcverity  of  manners 
ncccflkry. 

Aukwardnefs 
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Aukwardnefs  and  rufticity,  when  attend- 
ed with  genius  and  benevolence,  find  quar- 
ter with  thofe  of  the  fame,  or  fimilar  dif- 
pofitions,  though  of  refined  manners,  and 
of  a  delicate  tafte^  Others,  devoted  to  ex- 
ternal appearances,  conftitute  national  man-^ 
ners,  and  fometimes  frivolous  fafhions,  the 
touchftone  of  internal  merit.  Some,  by  ad-^ 
drefs  and  artificial  manners  alone,  have  rai-^ 
fed  th^mfelves  to  fortune,  while  others,  la- 
bouring under  a  natural  modefty  and  re- 
ferve,  fail  in  their  efforts,  whatever  degree 
of  genius  or  merit  they  may  poflefs. 

Manners  whicfi  confift  folely  in  the 
geftures,  attitudes,  and  movements  of  the 
body,  are  lefs  interefting  than  thofe 
which  relate  to  the  condu(3:  of  our  affairs 
in  focial  life,  and  our  general  int^rcourfe 
with  the  world.  Charadlers  frequently  de- 
pend more  on  this,  than  on  any  other  cir-» 
cumftance.  Some  may  perhaps  think  tafte 
and  propriety  in  our  condu(3:  refolvable  in-* 
to  prudence  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  manner 

or 
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6lr  addrefs  which  conftitutes  tafte  in  our  de- 
portment, diftinA  from  prudence.  When 
we  are  mafters  of  this  addrefs,  it  is  doubt- 
lefs  prudent  to  avail  ourfelves  of  it.  But 
we  fee  many  people,  whofc  condud:  in  life 
is  remarkably  prudent,  who  are,  neverthc- 
lefs,  whether  from  a  natural  aufterity,  re- 
ferve,  or  falfe  modefty,  unqualified  fof  diC* 
covering  tafte  in  their  common  behaviour ; 
while  others,  by  an  agreeable  addrefs,  at- 
tradt  a  general  approbation,  though  they  be 
otherwife  noted  for  imprudencies.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  produce  examples  to  prove  the 
truth  of  thefe  remarks.  It  may  fuflSce  to 
obferve,  that  the  rank  of  people  with  whom 
we  may  have  intercourfe,  the  degree  of  our 
acquaintance  with  them,  the  nature  of  our 
bufinefs,  and  many  other  circumftances, 
render  correfponding  diflferencfes  in  our  be- 
haviour neceflary  to  fupport  propriety  and 
tafte.  We  are  frequently  involved  in  com- 
panies where  a  grave  and  referved  deport- 
ment is  proper ;  at  other  times,  gaiety,  wit, 
and  humour,  become   feafonable.      They 

who 
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who  devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,  or  lead  2L 
jrecluJTe  life,  are  commonly  lefs  qualified  td 
judge  what  ought  to  be  the  precife  degree  of 
either  of  thefe,  than  others  who  are  much 
in  the  world  ;  nor  is  a  fuperior  ftrength  of 
judgment  always  a  fufficient  balance  on  the 
bad  effects  of  too  much  retirement,  frequent 
intercourfe  with  the  public  being  the  pro- 
per correftor  of  this  evil.  It  is  further  re-^ 
markable,  that  one  who  hath  fpent  the  pe- 
riod of  youth,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  iri 
monkifli  retirement,  will  hardly  afterwards 
acquire  that  urbanity  and  freedom  of  man- 
ners which  is  to  be  gained  from  an  early 
commerce  with  proper  company. 

The  obfervation,  that,  in  rural  fcenery^ 
art  ought  to  be  loft  in  nature,  is  applicable 
to  artificial  manners,  which  ought  to  be 
performed  with  fo  much  eafe,  as  to  appear 
the  offspring  of  Nature.  Refined  tafte  can 
ill  tolerate  an  oftentatious  exhibition  of  ar- 
tificial manners^  and  is  better  pleafed  with 
the  fimplicity  of  Nature,  efpeciaUy  wheri 

we 
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we  difcover  the  mind  to  be  conftitutionalJy 
humane,  ind  of  a  benevolent  difpoiitipn, 
which  alone  often  ^pologifes  ^  rpflicity. 
Were  a  perfon  of.  tafte.to.meet.a^fhcpher- 
defs  in  the  wilds  of  Wnlea.iif  an  elegant 
form,  regular  features,  and  in  a  clean,  how- 
ever plain  drefs,  her  native  fimplicity,  in- 
nocence, modefty^  and  complaifance,  would 
be  more  attracting,  (hall  we  fay  affeding 
3nd  overpowering,  than  the  moft  artificial 
and  courtly  manners. 

,  Acquired  manners  are  relative,  and,  like 
the  falhion  of  our  drefs,  are  valued  as  they 
obtain  in  the  times  or  countries  in  which 
yre  live.  Qur  manners  of  complaisance  m 
Britain  are  below  the  ftandard  of  tbe 
French,  their's,  again,  below  that  of  the 
Italians.  The  fbrmer  of  thiefe  two,  we  in 
Britain  confider  as,  iti  part,  fuperflueus^ 
the  latter  opprpffive.  Thus  the  French  will 
be  led  to  eftimate  the  Italian  manners  as 
above  the  juft  ftandard,  and  our's  as  below 
it  J  and  they  may  probably  entertain  the 

fame 
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fame  opinion,  when,  perhaps  a  century 
hence,  they  fliall  have  reached  the  prefent 
Italian  pitch,  and  we  their's  ;  fo  difficult  is 
it  to  fix  our  feet,  when  we  onqe  stbandon 
the  paths  of  Nature, 
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To      LiELIUS. 

IN  an  effay  on  tafte,  wit  and  humour 
naturally  prefent  themfelves.  Wit  is 
the  oflfspring  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  readily  difcovers  the  relations  and 
refemblances  of  things;  and  by  collating 
thefe,  and  framing,  from  their  aflemblages, 
iJlufions,  metaphors,  and  figures,  thus  fug^ 
geft  neyr  and  pleafant  ideas  to  the  imagi- 
nation. This  is  neairly  the  definition  of  wit 
given  by  Mr  Locke,  who  likewife  obferves, 
that  the  operatibns  of  the  mind,  with  refped 
tQ  wit  and  judgment,  are  oppofit^  j  fince, 

in 
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in  the -former,  it  affembles  its  ideas  of 
things,  that,  by  feeing  their  congruity,  new 
pidures  may  be  ftarted  to  the  fancy ;  where^ 
as,  in  judging,  it  difcriminates  or  weighs 
them  accurately,  to  difcover  their  differen- 
ces. The  b^ft  kind  of  wit  is  that  which, 
befides  pleafmg  a  reader  or  hearer,  by  pre- 
ienting  new  and  ftriking  images,  tends  to 
elucidate  the  thoughts  of  the  author  or 
fpeaker. 

It  is  with  wit  as  with  the  moft  delicious 
meats,  which,  by  corruption,  become  the 
moft  deteftible.  A  mind  pofTefled  of  a  re- 
fined taft?  will  relifh  true  wit;  but  felfe 
wit  will  be,  tO  fuch  a  mind,  irkfome  and 
difgufting.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pun,  the 
quibble,  the  quaintnefs  of  the  pointed  and 
frequently  affeded  antithefis,  and  fuch  Ibw 
conceits.  When  a  fillip  to  converfation, 
however,  is  wanted,  or  when  fome  proper 
end  can  be  anfwered,  fomething  fimilar  to 
this  fort  of  wit  may,  at  times,  be  intro- 
duced.    A  company,  engaged  in  agreeable 

K  con- 
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coaverfation,  was  interrupted  by  one  who 
alkej^  abruptly,  whether  there  ever  had  been 
a  ftronger  man  in  the  world  than  Hercules  ? 
You  yourfelf,  replied  another,  for  you  have 
brought  in  Hercules  bead  and  fhoulders. 
This  anfwcr  was  a  proper  rebuke  to  the 
querift,  while  it  gave  the  company  an*op- 
portunity  of  refuming  the  converfatiour 
The.  wit  here  lies  in  the  JEnglifh  phrafe, 
to  bring  in  head  and  Jhoulders^  which  al- 
ludes to  bodily  flrength. 

We  foretimes  meet  with  low  wit  in  the 
l^oil  refined  compo^tions  of  the  antrents. 
Cicero  hirofelf  hath  givea  way  tq  this  weak- 
ncfs,  though  feldom;  and  never  where 
dignity  and  gravity  are  neceflary.  Many 
of  Martial's  epigraois  are  mere  quibbles, 
and  fuch  as  any  one,  pofleffed  of  a  mo- 
derate fenfe  of  propriety,  would  avoid 
uttering  in  company.  It  is  tp  be  regretted 
that  Ovid  wa$  fo  much  addifted  to  a  fport- 
ing  with  words.  Hi^  comppfitions  abound 
with  verfes  whi<?h  evqry  reader  of  tafte 

would 
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"would  wifh  had  been  <g)fpuhg^d.  t)aAie] 
Heinfius,  one  of  the  beft  and  iiioft  t^nlpt- 
rate  crkies,  hath  declared  th6  greater  pdrt 
of  thefe  verfes  never  to  hdir6  come  ffofti 
Ovid.  Where  Horace,'  in  his  Art  of  Poe- 
try, introduces  Empcdocks  about  to  throw 
himfelf  into  mount  -flJtna,  he  hath  been 
charged  v^rith  i  wif  ticifm  of  the  lotfreft  kind : 
And  it  were  to  be  wifhed  the  paflage  had 
lefs  the  appearance  of  it.  Ardenttfn  frigi^ 
dus  JEtnam  ittjiluit.  Frigidus  is  here  faid^ 
hy  fpme  of  the  commentators,  to  be  wittily 
oppofed  to  ardens.  This  feems  unworthy 
of  Horace.  We  have  reafon,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  the  poet  meant  no  more  by  the 
vrotd  frigidus f  than  that  Empedoeles  pro- 
ceeded coolly  and  deliberately  in  his  defpe- 
rate  meafare. 

Humotif ,  ^hcn  applied  to  the  mind,  is  a 
word  peculiar  t^  the  Englifli  language,  and 
is  fo  nearly  conneded  with  wit,  tliat  they 
can  fcarcely  admit  of  definitions  wholly  di- 
ftinat.     Whatever  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 

with 
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with  pleafantry,  and  in  a  facetious  manner, 
cfpecially  if  attended  with  elegance,  and 
excites  gay,  rather  than  ferious  ideas,  m?^y 
be  termed  humour, 

The  beauties  which  confift  in  the  idlo- 
matical  parts  of  a  language  can  hardly  be 
transferred  into  another ;  for  a  periphrafis 
being,  for  the  n^foft  part,  neceflary,  we  are 
in  danger  of  conveying  ideas  not  precifely 
the  fame  with  thofe  implied  in  the  original 
idiom.  Neither  the  gaieti  de  coeur^  bel 
efprity  nor  enjouemen^  of  the  French,  corre- 
fpon4  exadly  to  the  Englifti  term  humour ^ 
when  applied  to  the  mind ;  and  though  the 
French  ufe  the  terni  humeury  as  belle  hu-- 
meurj  bontfe  humeury  it  is,  I  think,  ft  ill  dif-^ 
ferent  from  this  Engiifti  term,  The  lepor 
etfejiivitas  orationis  of  Cicero  is  more  ex- 
preffive  of  the  Englifh  term  hymour.  The 
Prefident  de  Thou^  or  perhaps  fome  other 
author,  feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion, 
when,  in  order  to  avoid  barbarifms,  and  in 
Latinizing  his  proper  names,  he  turned  the 
Due  de  Joyeufe  into  Lepidus. 
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There  is' perhaps  no.  better  criteriqn.-^^' 
ivit  and  humour  than  their  *  efFeds  on  ;^. 
mind  of  a  rpfined  taftp, /which  will  b?, 
confcious  of  their  effei^s  producing  ple^?- 
fure  and  ^min^ation.  Ridicule. and  raiUe^n 
ry  are  dofely  conneded  with  humour ; 
hence  the  comic  drama  cannot  well  be  fup-^ 
ported  without  it^ ,  Jn  this  the  comedy  of 
jhe  antients  differed  from  that  of  the  mp-^j 
derns.  Much  good  fenfe^  many  fubftan-^ 
tial  qioral  maxims,  and  thefe  happily  cx- 
prefled,  diftinguifh  the  comedies  of  Te-^* 
^•ence ;  but  they  contain  little  oj:  ijo  humour, 
Many  Englifh  comedies,  w^iich  wpyl^ . 
have  paffed  well  on  the  antient  the^treSj^ 
have  been  cpnficJered  by  the  moderns  aa 
jifelefs,  and  have  been  wholjy  negleded, 
from  a  dpfpd  of  humpm*. 

Mathematical  refearches,  metaphyfical 
difcuffions,  and  abftrad  inveftigations  of 
whatever  kind,  are  wholly  oppofite  to  wit 
and  humour.  But  there  are  few  other 
pompofitioiis  which  do  not  admit  humour, 

eith??' 
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cither  occafionally  and  delicately  introdu- 
ad,  or  running  through  the  whole.  Hu- 
mour hath  even  appeared  in  fermons,  of 
yrhxch  Latimer's  are  a  proof.  About  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  11.  it  became  fafhionable  to  intro- 
duce humour  into  fermons.  And  Stern, 
tinder  the  fiditious  and  whimfical  name  of 
Yorick,  hath  thotight  proper  to  introduce 
it  t-npw  in  fermons.  This  is,  however, 
inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit. 
The  period  in  which  Latimer  lived  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  apology  for  his  humour,  which  would 
»ot  pafs  in  the  prefent  age,  though  it  was 
well  received  two  centuries  ago.  So  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Plautus  met  with  much 
;£lpplaufe  in  that  author's  time,  though  it 
did  not  fuit  the  more  refined  tafte  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
whofe  authwity,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  is 
to  be  held  preferable  to  that  of  Cicero  and 
Macrobius, 

And 
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Ant!  yet  our  fires  witk  joy  could  Plautus  liear. 
Gay  wtre  his  jefts,  his  numbers  charqa'd  their  ear., 
Let  me  not  fay  too  lavifhly  they  prais'd,   . 
But  fare  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pleas'd  *• 

Fmncis^ 

Some  have  expreffed  their  furprife  that 
Cicero  and  Horace,  being  both  aTOwedljr 
poiTeffcd  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  of 
a  refined  tafte,  fhould  differ  fo  widely  in 
their  fentiments,  thai  the  one  Ihould  ap* 
plaud,  and  the  other  eondeinn,  the  fame  au- 
thor.  But  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  account 
for  this  difference.  Cicero,  when  a  youth, 
had  been  entertained  with  the  plays  of  Plau- 
tu8,  and  had  then  joined  in  the  general  ap- 
plaufe  of  that  author  ;  and  we  feldom  fail 
to  retain,  till  the  latter  period  of  life,  a  li- 
king to  what  had  pleafed  u»  when  yo^ng. 
Befides,  from  the  time  of  ^Qcero^s  y^uth, 
till  that  in  which  Horace  may  be  fuppo&d 

able 

*  At  noRri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  ec 
liaudavere  Tales ;  nimium  patienter  utrofque^ 
Ke  dicam  ftulte,  mtrati« 
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able  fo  judge  of  the  merit  of  authors^  re- 
finement in  language  and  in  compofition 
had  made  great  advances  in  Rome ;  fo  that 
Horace,  we  may  believe,  couI<i  but  ill  tole- 
rate what  pleafed  Cicero  when  a  youth* 
This  philofopher  "^iA  forty-two  years  of 
age  when  Horace  was  born  ;  and  Horace 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  Cicero  was 
put  to  death, 

Even  fatire  may  be  conduced  with  hu- 
mour J  but  a  fatirift  poflefled  of  a  tafte  fuf* 
ficiently  delicate  and  refined  for  this  kind 
of  compofition,  is  hardly  to  be  found.  We 
cannot  judge  better  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the^humprpus  fatire  jand  the  acrimo-^ 
nious,  and  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  former,  ' 
than  by  comparing  the :  fatires  of  Horace 
with  thofe  of  Juvenal.  ^Nor  is  there  any 
charj^der  more  expreffive  of  Horace  as  an 
author  of  humour,  than  that  contained  in 
the  three  well  known  verfes  of  Perfius* 

t/alike 
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tlnlike  in  method  with  conceal'd  defign,    .- 
Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join : 
And  with  a  fly  infinuating  grace, 
Laugh'd  at  his  friend»  and  loolc'd  him  in  the  face; 
Wonld  raifc  a  blufli,  where  fecret  vice  he  found,    ' 
And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound* 
With  feeming  innocence  the  croud  beguil'd  ; 
But  made  the  defperate  pafTes  when  he  fmil'd  * ; 

Drydbv. 

It  may  be  obfcrved  here,  that,  a6  the  more 
refined  humour  is  loft  on  minds  of  little  or 
no  tafte ;  fo  what  is  deemed  humour  by 
thefe,  is  frequently  irkfome  to  minds  of 
greater  refinement.  The  ill  timed  accla- 
mations, iK>t  uncommon  at  our  theatrical 
fliews,  make  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation.  But  this  impropriety  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Britifli  theatres.  It  will  be 
fcwind  to  prevail,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
city,  become  rich,  populous,  and  licentious, 
where  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  fr^^ 
quent  the  theatres  are  deficient  both  in  tafle 
L  an4 

♦  Omne  vafer  vitium,  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit*  ec  admiifus  ctrcom  praecordia  ludit,  ^ 

Callidus  ezcuflb  populam  furpen4ere  nafo. 
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and  in  education.  Horace,  in  his  art  of 
poetry,  complains,  that  the  Atellanae  and 
fatiric  pieces,  which  were  fimilar  to  our 
farces,  met  with  niore  applaufe  than  they 
merited ;  and  his  contemporary  Phaedrus,  in 
his  fable  of  the  buffoon ^and  the  pig,  fati- 
rizes  the  falfe  tafte  even  of  the  Auguftan 
age.  We  frequently  meet  with  complaints 
of  the  like  nature  among  the  French  au- 
thors ;  particularly  at  a  period  when  a  re- 
fined tafte  for  theatrical  reprefcntationsi 
ought  to  have  prevailed  more  generally; 
that  is,  in  the  days  of  Peter  Corneille,  Mo- 
lierc,  and  Racine.  Yea,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, Moliere  was  unable  to  force  up- 
on the  public  the  beft  comedy  he  ever 
wrote,  that  is,  the  Mifanthrope,  without 
the  affiftance  of  a  farce,  the  merit  of  which, 
when  compared  with  that  of  t|ie  other,  is 
infignificant  *. 

Put, 

*  Moliere  ne  lalfioit  poiat  Ungmr  le  public  fans  nou-. 
^t^nt6 1  to(ijour  bcor^z  dam  k  ckotx  de  fes  cftrad^'cs, 

il 
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Bat,  notwithftandiiig  all  that  hath  been 
faiU  and  written  relating  W  wit,  humour, 
and  ridicule,  fuch  is  their  nature,  that  we ' 
often  find  them  fo  interwoven  in  the  fame 
paiTage,  as  to  be  infeparable ;  and  any  one 
of  the  three  may  be  fuppofed,  at  times,  lo 
include  the  othei?  two.     To  bring  this  to 

trial, 

il  aroit  travaille  fUr  celui  du  Mifanihropi :  il  le  donna  au 
public  :  Mais  il  fentit  de  la  premiere  reprefentation  qUe 
le  peuple  de  Paris  vouloic  plutoc  rire  qu'  admirer ;  ct  que 
pour  vlngt  perfonnes  qui  font  fufceptibles  de  fentir  dci 
traits  delicats  et  eleve^i  il  y  en  »  cent  qui  les  rebutenc 

f^i^ute  de  les  connoitre. ^ 

— Et  \t  Mifanthropf  et  le  Mcdccin  malgr6  lui  joint  cn- 
femble  racnenerent  toot  le  p^lemSIe  de  Paris,  aufll  btea 
que  les  connotfleurs.  Moli^re  s'  applaudifTant  du  facets 
de  fon  inventioni  pour  forcer  le  public  a  lui  rendre  judicc, 
haiarda  d'en  tircr  tnie  glorietn  vengeance,  en  faifant  jouir 
\^  Mifanibropt  it}x\*  II  eut  nn  filcc^s  trci-favorablcj  p« 
forte  qui  Ton  ne  peUt  lui  reprocher  que  la  petite  piece 
cut  fait  aller  la  grande.  Vie  de  Moliere. 

— .Laiflbns  la  les  applaudliremens  du  parterre.   - 
II  en  donne  fouVent  aux  aftears  fort  raalti  propot.    11 
applaudit  m^me   plus  rarement   au  vrai  merite  qu*  au 
faux,  Le  Sage. 
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trial,  let  one,  in  reading  Bdtler's  Hudibfas,^ 
a  volume  Which,  from  beginning  to  endy 
afbounds  with  all  the  three,  endeavour,  in 
the  cotirfe  of  reading,  to  mark  the  limits 
between  the  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  in 
this  com][)ofition.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  applied  to  Rabelais. 


LETTER       IX. 


To    L  JE  L  I  ij  s. 

THE  third  great  field,  in  which  taftc 
may  be  faid  to  exercife  itfelf,  is  the 
arts  and  fciences.  To  confider  thefe  mi- 
nutely, as  objedJs  of  tafte,  would  occupy 
many  volumes.  The  three  fifter  arts,  po- 
etry, paipting,  and  mufic,  which  feem  to 
claim  the  firft  place,  ought  perhaps,  more 
tlian  any  of  the  reft,  to  originate  from  a 
particular  temperament  or  condition  of  the 
mind.     This  ftate  or  difpofition  manifefts 

itfelf 
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itfelf  by  the  pleafurc  which  they  excite  in 
the  mind  long  before  it  knows  them  fcien-*. 
tifically;  and  it  hath  rarely,  if  ever  hap- 
pened, that  one  hath  made  great  progrefs 
in  thefe  arts,  who  did  not  difcover  an  early 
attachment  to,  and  delight  in  them. 

Tafte  and  genius  have  been  brought  to 
a  feverer  proof  by  poetry^  than  by  any  of 
the  other  arts.  The  more  important  branch* 
es  of  poetry,  and  fuch  as  require  the  great- 
eft  efforts  of  the  mind,  are  here  meant. 
The  moderns  have,  in  general,  adopted  the 
inoft  diftinguilhed  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
as  patterns.  Some  authors,  however,  of 
later  times,  more  envious  than  emulous  of 
the  fame  of  the  antients,  would  reprobate 
them  as  ftandards.  The  laws  of  poetry 
laid  down  by  Ariftotle,  Horace,  and  Lon- 
ginus,  though  fubjeds  of  endlefs  criticifm, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  improved  by  the 
moderns. 

The  Greek  poets,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman,  were  particularly  attentive  and 

delicate 
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delicate  in  accommodating  their  rhythm  of 
poetical  meafures  to  the  fubjeds  of  their 
compofitions  :  And  of  the  great  branches 
of  poetry,  each  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  metri- 
cal ftrudure  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Hence,  Ho- 
race divides  poetry  into  four  kinds,  the  epic, 
elegiac,  dramatical  and  lyric.  This  poet, 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  Pifos,  intending  chiefly 
the  reformation  of  the  Roman  ftage,  means 
here,"  that  authors  of  dramatical  compo-^ 
fitions  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
thefc  kinds  ;  a  branch  of  fcience  not  to  be 
acquired  without  much  labour  and  clofe  at^ 
tention,  the  ftrudlure  of  their  verfes  being 
various,  and  their  profodaical  laws  rigid  and 
indifpenfible. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  tafte  in  epic  poetry^ 
or  to  improve  and  corredt  our  tafte  when 
it  is  acquired,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether 
it  would  be  more  eligible  firft  to  ftudy 
Ariftotle's  art  of  poetry,  with  its  various 
commentaries,  or  to  read  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer with  attention.    It  was  from  this  great 

original, 
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original,  wc  arc  told,  the  philofophcr  fra- 
med his  laws  of  the  Epopoeia,  It  is  not 
JO  be  doubted,  that,  from  a  careful  perufal 
of  the  Iliad,  we  may  learn  the  great  lines 
which  coaftitute  and  mark  the  excellencies 
of  epic  icompofition  ;  and,  though  this  di- 
ftinguiftied  work  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
beft  exemplar,  there  arc,  neverthelefs,  in  it 
fome  circumftanccs,  which,  being  confider- 
led  as  beacons,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  Iliad  teaches  us,  that  an  epic  poem 
confifts  of  two  great  branches,  the  fable, 
or  ground-work,  and  the  machinery;  Some 
would  include  both  thefe  under  the  term 
fable.  The  adion  muft  be  one,  having  its 
caufe,  its  plot,  and  its  developement.  The 
caufe  of  Achilles's  refentment  was  the  rape 
of  Brifeis  by  Agamemnon.  The  incidents, 
in  confequence  of  this  refentment,  fo  di-^ 
faftrous,  and  almoft  fatal  to  the  Greeks, 
piake  the  plot  or  body  of  the  poem.  The 
(death  of  Patroclus,  the  lofs  of  Achilles's 
3irinour^  the  return  of  that  hero  tp  the  Gre- 
cian 
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cian  camp,  and  the  death  of  HeSor,  make 
the  umravelling.  The  incidents  muft  be 
naturally  conneded,  much  diverfified,  and 
deeply^interefting.  Beiides  thefe,  epifodes, 
as  a  relief  and  fupport  to  the  reader's  mind, 
are  to  be  fo  artfully  introduced,  that  both 
they  and  the  incidents  may  raife  the  reader's 
expedation,  may  coincide  with,  and  pro- 
mote the  general  adion,  and  lead  on  to  the 
great  event.  Helen's  defcription  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  to  Priam,  and  the  fhield  of 
Achilles,  are  beautiful  epifodes  ;  the  latter 
of  thefe  is  a  fmgular  proof  of  the  inex* 
hauftible  fecundity  of  poetical  imagination 
in  the  great  author. 

We  learn  further  from  the  Iliad,  that  aa 
epic  poem  ought  to  contain  a  variety  of 
(jharaders,  and  that  thefe  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly fupported  throughout.  In  this  cir- 
cumftance,  Homer  hath  not  been  equalled 
by  any  poet  v^rhatever,  the  charadiers  of  his 
diflferent  heroes  being  fo  diverfified,  and 
each    fp    particularly    marked,    that    this 

branch 
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branch  of  bis  poetical  art  cannot  fail  to 
ilrike  the  moft  fuperficial  reader.  Cha- 
raders  thus  artfully  dtawn,  diftindly  mark- 
ed, and  properly  fupported,  become  equally 
interefting  to  the  teader,  and  fubfervient  to 
the  author's  purpofes.  For,  as  a  fkilful  ar- 
chited:,  availing  himfelf  of  his  materials  al- 
ready prepared,  judicioufly  arranges  thefe 
in  rearing  a  compadl  and  elegant  edifice  ; 
fo  the  epic  poet,  purfuing  a  limilar  oeco- 
nomy,  fuits  his  Various  charaders  to  corre- 
fponding  incidents,  in  which  Homer  hath  . 
been  Angularly  happy,  efpecially  in  his  ca- 
taftrophe.  Had  Achilles  yielded  to  the  fo- 
licitations  of  the  three  chiefs,  fent  to  im- 
portune his  return  to  the  Grecian  army,  he 
would  have  aded  contrary  to  that  obftinacy 
and  implacability  which  mark  his  charader. 
But,  when  his  friend  is  killed,  his  favourite 
armour  loft,  and  in  pofleflion  of  Hedor, 
pride,  revenge,  and  the  impetuofity  of  his 
mind,  co-operate  to  render  his  return  natu- 
ral ;  and  the  unravelling  is  thus  brought  oh 
with  the  greateft  propriety, 

M  The 
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The  whole  fable  ought  to  be^  conduced* 
with  probability ;  but,  as  an  epic  poet  is 
fuppofed  to  excite  furprife  and  admiraiion: 
m  his  readers,  and,  in  general,  to  keep 
their  different  paffions  in  play,  he  is  allow- 
ed to  go  to  the  tttmoft  limits  of  probability, 
provided  he  do  not  tranfgrefs  them.  This, 
however,,  is  one  of  the  laws  which  Homer 
hath  been  charged  with  violating,  particu- 
larly in  giving  fpeech  to  the  horfes  of 
Achilles.  The  poet  hath  likewife  been 
eenfured  for  fuppofing  Priam  unacquainted 
with  the  heroes  of  Greece  till  the  tenth 
year  of  the  fiege,  and^  confequently,  would 
make  his  interview  witL  Helen  on  the 
walls  of  the  city  improbable.  But  we  are 
relieved  of  this  difficulty^  by  believing  what 
is  not  without  its  evidence,  that  the  Greeks 
fjpent  only  the  laft  of  the  ten  years  of  that 
war  in  the  fiege  of  the  capital. 

.  Homer  hath^  ia  fome  circumftances,  beenr 
charged  with  meannefs ;  as  in  defcribing, 
his  heroes  occupied  in  the  offices  of  the 
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iitchen.  But  defcriptions  of  thb  kind  ^ill 
not  offend  thofe  who  attend  to  tiie  manners 
and  fimplicity  of  ages  fo  wmote.  It  maj 
be  obferved,  loo>  that  Homer's  account  of 
thefe  offices  is  fupported  with  language 
which  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fink  from  iht 
dignity  of  the  epic  ;  and,  upon  the  wholtv 
we  have  no  example  of  any  poet  baying 
reached  that  majcftic  fimplicity  which  is  fo 
aconfpicuous  in  every  part  of  the  Iliad. 

With  refpeA  to  the  fublime,  Homer  hath 
been  conftituted  a  ftandard  by  the  moft  ap- 
proved judges.  Whether  he  hath  always 
made  a  proper  application  of  his  machine- 
jry,  hath  been  doubted.  But  the  mytholo- 
gy of  the  antients  is  known  to  be,  in  many 
l^arts,  obfcure  to  us;  nor  can  we,  at  fo 
great  a  diftanoe  of  time,  pretend  to  J4idge 
with  accuracy,  or  to  draw  unexcepticna^ble 
conclufions  relating  to  that  branch.  Be^des^ 
the  heathen  deirics  being  jcoirfidercd  by  the 
antients  as  hlftprical  per£:mages,  it  was  not 
then  in  the  'power  ^of  a  poet  to  change  el^ 
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thcr  their  refpedivc  fundions,  or  the  fide 
which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  a  war,  without  a 
violation  of  propriety.  But,  where  allu- 
lions  or  allegorical  perfonages  were  wholly 
the  offspring  of  this  poet's  imagination, 
they  have  feldom,  if  ever,  been  foupd  ab- 
furd  or  improper. 


LETTER      ^. 


To     L  -E  L  I  u  s. 

So  much  hath  been  faid  on  the  fublime 
f^nce  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  or  rather 
of  Longinus,  that  there  is  little  room  left 
to  make  new  obfervations  on  that  fubjedt ; 
and,  though  my  fentiments  on  it  do  not 
coincide  in  every  circumftance  with  thofe  of 
lome  diftinguifhed  authors,  I  do  not  defirc 
you  |o  give  any  preference  to  mine,  further 
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than  their  plaufibility  fhall  be  found  to  re** 
commend  them. 

We  cannot,  perhaps^  examine  the  fubllmel 
better  than  by  attending  to  its  effeds  on  the 
mind.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  the  foK 
lowing  fenfations  :  Complacency,  pleafure, 
admiration  ;  furprife,  wonder,  aftonifli- 
ment ;  fear,  awe,  horror.  Reverence  anrf 
veneration  are  frequently  concomitants  of 
one  or  other  of  the  preceding  feelings.       ^ 

Some  would  disjoin  the  beautiful  from 
the  fublime,  coniidering  them  as  wholly 
diflinft.  But,  notwithfianding  the  autho- 
rity of  a  very  ingenious  author  *,  this  ob* 
fervation  feems  to  be  but  ill  grounded.  The 
fublime  admits  of  a  twofold  divifion  ;  that 
which  is  attended  with  the  beautiful,  aiid 
that  which  affe.ds  the  mind  with  the  more 
gloomy  fenfations.  In  a  ferene  ftate  erf"  the 
air,.the  blue  aether,  the  celeftial  bodies,  the 
boundlefs  ocean,  are  objects  both  beautiful 
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jytid  fublime*  Let  the  air  be  overcaft  with 
black  clouds,  and  followed  with  tremen-» 
dous  claps  of  thunder,  and  flaflies  of  lighteur 
ing  ;  let  the  ocean  be  thrown  into  a  tu- 
multuous ftate,  its  vaft  and  noify  billows 
breaking  againft  hideous  rocks  :  This,  and 
the  like  convuifions  of  nature,  make  ex- 
amples of  the  awful  and  gloomy  fublime. 
The  rifing  fun  is  an  objed:  both  beautiful 
^  and  fublime.  Ovid'$  ddcription  of  the  pa- 
lace of  the  fun,  and  Virgil's  of  Cyrene  s 
watery  manfions,  are  fublime  and  beauti- 
ful. But  the  ilorm  of  Ceyx^  by  the  for- 
mert  and  that  of  .^beas,  by  the  latter^  are 
examples  of  the  oppofite  kind  of  the  fu- 
blime. 

Shakefpeare,  in  fome  of  his  capital  tra- 
gedies, hath  availed  himfelf  of  the  awful 
fublime;  which,  in  the  theatrical  exhibi- 
iion,  hath  proved  of  confiderable  ufe ;  for, 
though  his  moral  cxuudms,  and  bold  delinc'*- 
f^tions  of  Nature^  might  flill  have  had  their 
4ue  influence  on  the  more  thinking  part  of 

an 
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an  audience,  or  with  thofc  of  a  more  re- 
fined  taftc,  independent  of  thefe  Ihews^  the 
greater  part  will  always  fee  found  to  yield 
their  minds  to  the  awful  gloom  of  this  kind 
of  machinery. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  fublime 
ought  always  to  be  attended  with  a  degree 
bf  obfcurity,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  fee 
the  limits  of  the  objeds  defcribed.  This 
obfervation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  that 
kind  of  the  fublime  which  affe£ts  the  mind 
with  aftonifhment,  terror,  orthe  like  paf- 
fions.  But,  when  the  beautiful  is  joined 
with  the  fublime,  this  obfcurity  is  not  e- 
qually  neceflary.  The  cafe  feems  to  be, 
that,  in  the  former,  the  imagination  being 
ftruck  with  fomething  awful,  the  utmoft 
boundaries  of  which  remain  unknown,  na- 
turally figures  to  itfelf  objeds  more  tre- 
mendous than  if  the  deicription  had  been 
niore  defipite. 

To  afcertain  the  nature  and  different 
kinds  €^  the  fiib^lime,  a  vafeiety  of  paflkges 

luth 
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hath  been  brought  from  the  more  diftin- 
guifhed  poets,  and  likewife  from  the  facred 
records  *.  Ami)ng  thefe,  a  paffage  in  the 
book  of  Job  hath  been  often  remarked  ; 
and  the  ingenious  author  f,  mentioned  a- 
bove,  obferves  juftly,  that  the  influence  of 
that  paflage  updn  the  mind  arifes  chiefly 
from  its  obfcutity.  I  tvas  told  by  a  friend, 
that,  from  his  being  a  boy  at  fchool,  he  had 
never  read  that  paflTage  withdut  a  thrilling 
fenfation,  which  feemed  to  pafs  through 
his  body.  This  he  afcribed  to  a  natural  ti- 
midity ;  but  was  afterwards  'not  a  little 
pleafed  to  find  it  repeatedly  quoted  by  au- 
thors of  taflie,  as  a  fl:riking  example  of  the 
fublime.  "  In  thoughts  from  the  vifions 
"  of  the  night,  when  deep  fleep  falleth  up- 
*'  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trem- 
*^  bling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  fliake. 
•*  Then  a  fpirit  paflTed  before  my  face, 
*'  The  hair  of  my  flefli  flood  up.  It  flood 
"  ftill,  but  I  could  not  dijcern  the  form  there-- 


*  See  Mr  Smithes  Commentarj  on  Longious. 
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^*  of  I  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes; 
*'  there  was  filence  j  and  I  heard  a  voice, 
^*  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  juft  than 
"  God  ?" 

The  ftyle  of  the  aritient  oriental  compo- 
fition  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  mo- 
dern, that  an  author  at  prefent  cannot  ej^- 
pedt  fuccefs  from  any  imitation  of  it.  We 
learn,  neverthelefs^  from  many  parts  of  thefe 
antient  records,  that  groups  of  ideas,  di- 
ftindHy  arranged,  and  forcibly  conveyed  to 
the  mind  in  few  but  appolite  words,  give 
nerves  and  ftrength  to  compofition.  The 
account  of  Jofeph,  particularly  where  he 
makes  himfelf  known  to  his.  brethren,  is 
rendered  affeding,  chiefly  by  the  natural 
fimplicity  of  the  language,  and  unaffeded 
manner  of  the  hiftorian.  "  In  the  fimpb 
^'  narration  of  the  facred  hiftorian,"  fays  a 
learned  and  ingenious  divine,.  "  it  is  fet  be- 
"  fore  us  with  greater  energy  and  higher 
*'  effeft,  than  if  it  had  been  wrought  up 
N  "  with 
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**  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  mod  admi- 
^  red  modern  eloquence  *•" 

tt  hath  been  univerfally  allowed  that  thefe 
writings  abound  with  fublime  paflages. 
But  it  hath  not^  beea  fo  generally  remarked^ 
rhat  the  peculiar  excellency  of  thefe  pafla- 
ges  confifl^  chiefly  in  a  bold  and  majeflic 
fimplicity^r  Hence  the  beft  paraphrafes  and 
Terfifications  have  conftantly  beea  found 
inferior  to  the  original,  or  to  literal  tran- 
ilations  from  it.  Even  the  folicitous  agita^ 
tions  of  the  mind  may  be  more  happily  ex- 
prefled  in  a  few  words  than  in  extended 
periods.  Were  lamentations  for  female 
barrennefs,  or  prayers  to  remove  this  evil, 
to  be  compofed  at  large,  and  in  the  moft 
artificial  language,  thefe  could  not  be  more 
cxpreffive  of  the  lUte  of  the  mind,  than  the 
requeft  of  Rachel  to  her  hufband,  "  Give 
*•  me  children,  or  I  die;'*  and  fo  of  many 
other  paffages.  In  general,  a  bold  and  fliort 
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^adumbration  ia  better  fuited  to  the  fublime, 
than  minute  and  laboured  defcriptions,  efpe- 
<:ially  that  of  the  awful  kind. 

It  is  owing  to  this  obfcurity  in  the  fu- 
blime,  that  poets  l;iave  availed  themfelves 
£o  much  of  madnefs.  In  this  ftate  of  the 
mind,  wild  and  unconnected  expreffions 
are  thrown  out,  which  attradk  the  attention, 
and  ftrike  the  imagination  more  forcibly 
thany  a  regular  chain  of  argumentation^ 
Hamlet  and  Lear  abound  with  excellent 
examples  of  this  kind.  But,  to  ordinary 
poets,  this  would  prove  -a  pathlefs  foreft,  in 
which  they  would  be  apt  to  lofe  themfelves. 
The  antients,  and  particularly  the  Greeks, 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  to  be 
drawn  from  this  frantic  ftate  of  the  mind. 
Hence  Pentheus,  Oreftes,  and  CEdipus  were 
found  rich  fubjecfts  for  the  Greeks,  and  af- 
terwards for  the  Roman  tragedians. 

It  is  for    the  fame  reafon  that  dreams 

have  been  found  fubfervient  to  the  purpo- 
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fes  of  the  poets :  The  laborious  agitations 
of  the  mind,  and  the  extravagancy  of  its 
fancies  in  this  ftate/  not  unlike  that  of  mad- 
nefs,  fuiting  their  ends  better  than  when  it 
purfues  a  regular  and  connedcd  chain  of 
ideas.  Shake^eare  could  not  have  exprefled 
the  compun(3:ion  of  Lady  Macbeath's  mind 
better  than  by  a  dream,  in  which  fhe  finds 
it  impoflible  to  walh  the  blood  ofFher  hands ; 
nor  could  the  horrors  of  Richard's  mind 
have  been  marked  in  a  more  ftriking  man-? 
ner  than  by  his  dream.     Virgil  hath,  with 
no  lefs  fuccefs,  defcribed  the  extreme  an- 
guifli  of  Dido's  mind  by  a  dream,  in  which 
fhe  fees  her  hero  with  aA  unfriendly  and 
fierce  afpedt  ^  is  then  left  folitary  and  for- 
lorn ;  is  next  involved  in  a  long  and  tire- 
fome  journey,  and  feeks  the  Trojans  in  a 
remote  and  defert  country.    There  is  not  in 
all  the  iEneid  a  more  exquifite  piece  of  poe- 
tical compofition  than  the  dream  of  jEneas 
when  Troy  was  in  flames.     But  there  are 
few,  if  any,  whofe  minds  have  reached  ma- 
turity, who  do  not  know,  from  their  own 
...  experience* 
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experience,  to  what  degree  of  folicitude  the 
mind  may  be  reduced  in  fleep,  and  how 
far  an  artful  poet  may  avail  himfelf  of  the 
wild  and  fantaftic  fcenery  which  is  prefentv 
ed  in  that  ilate. 


]:.  j:  T  T  E  R    XL 

ToL^i-ius* 

BESIDE  the  entertaining  accounts  of 
the  Varied  fcenery  with  which  you 
have  been  furrounded  fince  you  left  us,  I 
long  to  hear  your  obfervations  on  the  man?* 
ners  of  the  people  among  whom  you  live, 
I  doubt  not  you  will  have,  by  this  time, 
had  opportunities  of  remarking,  that  the- 
fame  manners,  cuftoms,  and  adioiis  of  man^ 
Ifind,  are  differently  eftimated  in  different 
countries.  You  are  not  unacquainted  with . 
|he  information  of  travellers  who  tell  v[s, 

that 
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that  fome  cuftoms  which  are  held  virtuous 
io  one  part  of  the  world,  are  ftigmatizcd 
with  the  denomination  of  vice  in  another  ; 
and  that  fome  fceptical  philofophers  have 
availed  themjfelves  of  this  circumftance  in 
fuppprt  of  the  do<arine,  that  there  is  no  ef- 
fential  difference  between  virtue  and  vice ; 
but  that  the  value  of  human  anions,  with 
jrefpefk  to  good  and  evil,  depends  wholly 
On  opinion,  or  on  human  inftitutions.  / 

The  well  known  objedion  to  this  opi- 
nion, however  trite,  hath  its  weight.  The 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  no  more 
fufficient  to  difcover  the  limits  which  divide 
fome  moral  truths,  than  we  are  able,  by 
our  bodily  fenfes,  to  mark  the  limits  which 
lie  between  many  of  their  refpcftive  ob- 
jedls.  It  would  be  as  abfurd  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  becaufe  their  limits  fometimes  e*- 
ludc  the  powers  of  our  minds,  as  to  aflcrt, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  heat  and 
cold,  becaufe  tepid  water  yields  a  fenfation 
....  of 
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cf  warmth  to  a  cold  hand,  and  of  cold  to 
an  hand  warmer  than  the  water  j  or  to  af- 
firm that  all  colours  are  the  fame,  bccaufc 
two  oppofite  colours  may  be  fo  artfully 
ihaded  into  one  another,  as  to  render  the 
limits  between  them  undifcoverablc  by  the 
moft  piercing  eye.  But,  not  to  moralife 
further,  I  am  here  infenfibly  led, to  putfue 
the  fubjed  of  my  laft  letter;  And, /rj?^ 
with  refpedl  to  the  moral  of  epic  poenxs. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  great 
epic  poems  have  been  allowed  by  the  cri- 
tics to  be  complete  in  point  of  morale 
though  no  part  of  thefe  compofitions  be 
more  important  than  this.  If  any  epic 
poem  be  poflefled  of  an  unexceptionable 
moral,  I  fliould  think  Telemachus  may  lay 
claim  to  it,  preferably  to  the  reft.  It  feems 
to  have  efcapcd  thofe  who  have  criticifed 
Milton  In  this  refpedt,  that  the  poet  was  tO' 
confider  bimfelf  as  lb  far  tied  down  to  hi- 
ftorical  fadls  and  theological  truths,  that  a 
moderate  deviation  from  either  would  have 

expofed 
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expofed  him  to  cenfure.  If,  therefore,  he 
conduced  himfelf  fo  as  not  to  give  offence, 
he  was  no  further  stnfwerable.  Befides,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  general  moral 
of  Paradife  Loft  is  a  good  one,  fmce  the 
violation  of  a  divine  law  may  be  fuppofed 
to  meet  with  a  correfponding  punifhment, 
whether  that  law  and  punifhment  be  out  of 
the  common  courfe  of  mature  or  in  it. 

The  moral  of  the  Iliad  hath  not  efcaped 
cenfure.  But  the  critics  feem  not  to  have 
made  fuffici^nt  allowance  for  two  circum- 
ftances  which  go  far  to  apologife  for  the 
poet.  The  theology  of  the  antients,  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  lead  to  pure  morali- 
ty. The  Greek  and  Roman  philofophers,^ 
without  regard  to  their  deities,  have  left  us, 
if  npt  complete  fyftems,  a  variety  of  found 
moral  maxims.  A  poet,  however,  of  thofe 
times,  v/hen  he  called  in  the  deities  to  his, 
affiftance,  which  in  the  epic  was  indifpen- 
fible>  being  obliged  to  confider  them  as  real 
perfonages,  cpuW  riot  avail  himfelf  of  their 

offices 
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oflSces  in  a  fenfe  always  ftridly  mytholo- 
gical.  When  Achilks,  overcome  by  the 
paffion  of  revenge,  is  about  to  draw.  Kis 
fword  againft  Agamemnon,  Minerva,  in- 
vifible  to  every  body  but  to  Achilles,  dif- 
fuades  him  from  an  adion  fo  rafli.  The 
Ggddefs  of  Wifdom  is  here  properly  em- 
ployed. But,  had  Hedlor  given  an  advice, 
however  falutary,  to  the  Trojan  nation,  this 
Goddefs  being  already  enlifted  on  the  fide 
of  the  Greeks,  could  have  had  no  fhare  ia 
It,  without  violating  the  laws  of  the  Epo- 
poeia. 

We  read  an  epic  poem  with  more  fatis- 
fa£tion  when  it  is  founded  in  truth,  than 
when  we  know  it  to  be  a  mere  novel.  We 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  Trojan  War^ 
and  that  the  Princes  of  Greece  and  of  Troy, 
as  charaderifed  by  Homer,  were  adors 
there  ;  and  fo  of  the  other  great  lines  of 
that  poem.  The  poet,  therefore,  being  re- 
ftrided  to  hiftorical  fa£ts  generally  known 
in  his  own  time,  could  not  properly  depart 
O       ^  fo 
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fo  far  from  thefe,  as  to  conduft  his  motzi 
wholly  to  his  own  mind.  The  favage  treat- 
ment of  Hedor's  body  by  Achilles,  tends 
to  prove  the  truth  6(  this  obfervation,  fince 
the  poet  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fpontaneoufly  fabricated  a  piece  of  fcenery, 
which  exhibits  his  favourite  hero  in  a  point 
of  view  (hocking  to  humanity,  and  com- 
mitting a  barbarity  which  Homer  himfelf 
condemns  and  regrets.  Nor  is  it  probable, 
that,  had  the  Iliad  been  wholly  the  offspring 
of  Homer's  imagination,  he  would  have 
chofen  two  heroes  of  the  fame  name,  fince 
this  is  attended  with  a  confiderable  incon- 
venience in  poetical  compofitidus,  the  au- 
thor being  brought  under  the  neceffity  of 
having  recourfe  to  patronymic  diftindions, 
or  particular  epithets,  when  he  mentions 
them,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Telamonian  and 
Oilean  Ajax.  But  Homer's  morality  will 
meet  with  the  indulgence  of  thofc  who  at- 
tend to  the  moral  condud  of  antient  na-^ 
tions,  when  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  one  an- 
other,   which,  when  compared  with  the 

rights 
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rights  of  war  and  peace  obfei^ved  by  the 
European  nations  in  our  times, ,  we  would 
confider  not  only  as  immoral,  but  for  th^ 
mod  part  inhuman,  and  fometimes  iniqui- 
tous. 

Two  queftions  have  been  ftated  relating 
to  machinery:  The  one  is.  Whether  an 
=epic  poem  would  be  better  without  mar 
chinery  altogether  ?  The  other,  Wbe'^Jicr 
machinery,  according  to  the  theology  of 
the  antients,  be  preferable  to  that  of  the 
moderns  ?  With  refpedt  to  the  former, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  young  minds, 
cfpecially  if  they  be  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, wilj  always  be  pleafed  with  machine- 
ry. They  ivho  have  been  ufed  to  read  the 
Iliad  and  the  -$neid  in  their  early  days, 
^vould  riecjcon  thefe  two  poems  greatly 
mutilated,  were  they  to  be  robbed  of  the 
flowers  of  their  machinery.  But  they  who 
have  not  read  epic  poetry  till  later  in  life, 
will  not  find  nqiachinery  equally  entertain- 
ing or  necefl*ry  j  and,  if  they  be  of  a  turp 

of 
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of  mind  addided  to  metaphyfical  inveftiga- 
tions,  or  to  abftradl  reafoning,  they  will 
probably  wifli  to  difpenfe  with  machinery 
altogether. 

With  refpedt  to  the  other  queftion,  the 
following  obfervations  may  tend  to  remove 
the  doubt.  In  epic  and  dramatic  compofi- 
tions,  and  even  in  hiftory,  we  feet  our 
mimds  more  or  lefs  interefted,  as  the  cha- 
raders  are  more  or  lefs  diftindly  marked. 
In  this  circumftance,  no  poem  hath  ever 
equalled  the  Iliad.  The  charaders  of  Aga- 
memnon, Neftor,  Achilles,  Ulyffes,  and  the 
other  chiefs, .are  diftind  and  interefting. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  machinery.  It 
is  not  enough  that  fuperior  beings,  who 
mix  in  human  aflPairs,  be  all  good  or  bad, 
in  an  exquifite  degree  ;  fomething  more  is 
requifite.  We  are,  for  the  moft  part,  early 
acquainted  with  the  charaders  of  the  hea- 
then deities  ;  that  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mer- 
cury ;  of  Juno,  Venus,  Pallas,  as  well  as 
of  the  reft,  being  all  diftitld  and  familiar 

tp 
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to  ud,  theii:  introdudioa  in  a  poem,  lik^ 
that  of  the  heroes,  becomes  interefting. 
Angels  and  demons  are,  from  their  nature, 
confidcred  the  one  as  exquifitely  good,  tiw 
other  cdnftantly  wicked  and  mifchievouSt 
It  is  trijc,  Miltop  hatji  endeavoured  to  di-» 
verfify  the  charafters  of  the  devils.  But 
Hill  thefe  beings  are  fuppofed  to  fet  them- 
felves  in  pppofition  to  every  thing  good, 
and  to  be  invariably  afkuated  by  a  malevo- 
lent principle.  We  find  the  antient  poets 
bringing  their  deities  together,  to  concert 
in  council  the  fate  of  fome  momentous  en- 
terprif^^  This,  when  ponduded  with  judg- 
ment, adds  a  great  dignity  and  folemnity 
to  a  poem.  But  beings,  fo  oppof^te  in  their 
natures  as  to  be  fuppofed  in  a  conftant  ftate 
of  enmity  ^nd  war,  can  never  conilitut? 
machinery  fo  dudile  as  to  ferve  the  purr 
pofes  of  an  epic  poet.  The  antient  deities, 
too,  as  is  well  known,  were  fometimes  hap- 
pily introduced  in  paftoral ;  and  Ovid  hath, 
by  the  fame  machinery,  wonderftilly  en- 
riched his  fables,  a  kind  of  cpznpofition  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  captivating  to  young  minds*  After 
all,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that 
modem  poets  cannot  avail  themfelves  of 
this  machinery  with  fo  great  propriety  as 
the  antients^  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvi- 
ous, and  which  have  been  taken  notice  of 
by  others. 

Thefe  few  pbfervations  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  fome  as  tending  to  depreciate  Pa- 
radife  Loft.  Nothing  is  lefs  meant.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  that  poem,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  mark  the  limits  between  the  ground- 
work and  the  machinery,  or  to  telk  where 
the  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins.  Adam 
and  Eve,  being  but  lately  formed,  and  ha* 
ving  hardly  felt  the  paflions  incident  to 
human  nature,  make  a  balls  too  flender  for 
fo  great  a  fuperftrudurc.  The  truth  is,  the 
angels  and  demons  conftitute  rather  the 
heroes  than  the  machinery  of  the  poem. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  comparing  Paradife 
Loft  with  the  other  great  epic  poems,  in 
which  we  .find  an  ample  ground-work^ 

founded 
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founded  in  nature,  between  which  and  the  ^ 
machinery  the  limitis  are  obvious;  and, 
when  we  remove  the  latter,  a  fubftaiitial ' 
piece  of  hiftory  retnains.  But,  to  whatever 
obje<aions  Milton's  plan  may  lie  open,  his 
excellencies  in  the  beautiful  and  fublime, 
and  his  delightful  defcriptions,  will  ever  be 
admired  by  readers  of  tafte. 
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ToLailius. 

THE  comparative  merit  of  Homer  and 
of  Virgil,  hath  been  a  fubjed  in 
which  critics  have  engaged  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  correfponding  to  the  differences 
of  their  fentiments.  Thoie,  efpecially  of 
the  two  laft  centuries,  airanging  themfelves 
under  the  banner  of  a  Scaliger,  a  Scioppius, . 
6r  of  whatever  learned  man  they  found  beft 
to  fuit  their  purpofe,  feemed  to  think  it  ne- 

ceflary 
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ceflary  to  detraS  from  the*merit  of  the  onte 
poet,  in  proportion  to  their  applaufes  of  the 
other.  In  later  times,  criticifm  hath  been 
conduced  with  more  temper;  It  is  at 
length  found,  that  the  value  of  the  Iliad, 
and  of  the  iEneid,  may,  by  a  comparative 
inveftigation,  be  eftimated,  without  dS-^ 
trafting  from  that  of  either. 

Father  Rapin  hath,  among  others,  written 
€xprefsly  on  this  fubjedl,  and,  though  he 
hath  been  juftly  charged,  particularly  by 
M.  Bayle,  with  fome  inaccuracies,  his  com- 
parifon  of  the  two  celebrated  poets  con- 
tains many  judicious  and  ingenious  obfer- 
vations.  Thefe,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mentators, whether  of  his  own  time  or  of 
thofe  who  have  flourifhed  fince.  An  exa- 
mination of  fome  of  this  author's  remarks 
fhall  make  the  fubjedi  of  a  letter  or  two. 
You  will  readily  fee  that  it  wotuld  be  con- 
trary to  the  fcope  of  thefe  Letters,  to  pur- 
fue  the  minute  and  extenfive  criticifms  of 

the 
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the  t)aciers,  and  of  many  other  commen- 
tatorsi  That  of  Father  Rapin  being  gene- 
ral, and  not  defcending  below  the  great 
lines  of  the  two  poenis,  is  better  faited  to 
the  few  obfervatipns  I  mean  to  offer. 

This  critic  finds  the  fable  of  the  -^neid 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Iliad.  A  chief,  he 
obferves,  giving  way  to  rage,  deaf  to  the 
didates  of  reafon^  and  fo  far  ftimulated  by 
a  vindictive  paffion,  as  to  defert  his  friends, 
and  deny  his  afliftance  to  the  caufe  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  fupport,  till  it  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  is  in  every  re- 
fpe6t_  a  difagreeable  fubjed.  Whereas, 
jEneas^  having  witnefled  the  defolation  of 
his  country,  and  of  its  metropolis,  engages 
in  an  enterprife  the  moft  laudable,  and  wor- 
thy of  an  hero ;  that  is,  to  find  a  new  fettle- 
ment  for  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  fellow 
citizens.  This,  concludes  the  author,  is  a 
fubjed  wholly  fuited  to  epic  compofition, 
and  fuch  as  a  judicious  poet  would  choofe. 

P  This 
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This  comparifon  of  the  two  fables  is,  inr 
fome  refpcds,  juft :  Bat  there  is  a  circum- 
ftance  in  each  of  them  which  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  author.  The  wrath  pf  Achilles, 
it  is  true,  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
difafters  which  befell  the  Grecian  army,  as 
the  poet  informs  usr  There  was,  however, 
a  caufe  antecedent  to  this,  which  may  be 
termed  the  primary  or  remote  caufe  ;  that 
is,  the  injuftice  done  te  Achilles.  Aga- 
memnon had  been  inverted  with  regal  power 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  were  them- 
felves  independent  princes  of  Greece.  This 
was  the  greateft  honour  that  could  be  con- 
ferred on  any  man.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
indifpenfible  duty  of  Agamemnon,  not  only 
to  conduit  himfelf  with  moderation,  but  tCK 
protect  and  defend  every  individual  of  his 
army,  of  whatever  rank,  from  the  injuries 
of  another  j.  in  place  of  which,  he  tyranni- 
cally invaded  the  property  of  a  chief,  whofe 
friendfhip  it  was  his  bufinefs  ftudioufly  to 
preferve  :  Thus,  the  misfortunes  which  the 
other  chiefs  and  the  army  afterwards  fuffer- 

cd. 
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cdi  may  be  confidered,  in  the  natural  courfc 
of  things,  as  a  punifliment  for  having  quiet- 
ly tolerated  fo  flagrant  a  violation  of  regal 
power  J  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  thefe  chiefs 
to  have  delegated  to  their  King  a  power  fo 
unlimited  as  to  endanger  their  refpedivc 
properties. 

The  argument  now  before  us  is  parti- 
cularly interefting  in  fupporting  the  poet's 
charader.  Some  of  the  commentators  have 
confounded  Homer's  morality  with  the  mo- 
ral of  the  Iliad.  There  are  paflages  in  that 
poem  which  may  appear,  efpecially  in  the 
prefent  times,  remote  from  pure  morality. 
But  this  is  different  from  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  moral  bafis  of  the  fable  ;  which  dc- 
pends  much  upon  the  extent  of  power  which 
either  the  chiefs  had  conferred  upon  Aga- 
memnon, or  which  he  himfelf  believed  he 
ought  to  poflefs.  Though  we  cannot  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  as  hath  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  that  Agamemnon  was  originally  inveft- 
ed  with  power  wholly  defpotic,  he  might, 

neverthelcfs, 
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nevcrthelefs,  in  the  courfe  of  a  tedious  war, 
whether  from  ambitious  motives  in  himfelf, 
or  from  a  neceflary  eitertion  of  power  in 
preferving  order  in  the  army,  infenfibly  ac-s 
quire  fuch  a  degree  of  defpotifm,  as  to  think 
himfelf  entitled  to  invade  at  pleafure  the 
civil  rights  of  thofe  under  his  command. 
Even  fome  of  the  chiefs  might,  from  their 
attachment  to  their  King,  tolerate  fuch  an 
infenfible  increafe  of  power.  But  that  this 
was  not  generally  the  cafe  with  thefe  prin- 
ces, appears  from  different  circumftances  ; 
and  from  none  more  than  from  that  heroic 
and  independent  fpirit  which  they  every 
where  difcover  from  the  rape  of  Brifeis  to 
the  end  of  the  poem.  For  it  feems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  maintain 
a  fpirit  of  hcroifm  under  a  government  ab-? 
folutely  defpotic,  as  hath  been  often  re- 
marked and  exemplified.  To  thefe  obfer- 
vations  we  may  add,  that  Ovid  did  not  con- 
fider  Agamemnon  as  a  defpotic  prince,  which 
appears  from  his  making  Ulyfles  and  Ajax 
plead  their  caufe  before  the  chiefs  in  a  bo- 
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Aj ;  when  they,  and  not  Agamemnon  alone, 
gave  a  final  decifion  in  favour  of  Ulyffes, 
Agamemnon,  therefore,  is  no  lefs  culpable 
for  this  adl  of  rapacity  than  the  other  prin-» 
ces  in  tamely  fuffering  it, 

From  this  ftate  of  Homer's  apologue,  a 
general  inference  may  be  drawn.  As  all 
regal  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  limited,  a 
people  or  nation  will  hardly  fail  to  be  fuf- 
ferers,  if  that  power  be  permitted  to  pafs 
its  legal  bounds ;  for  power  increafing 
without  refiftance,  foon  becomes  exorbitant. 
Had  the  Tarquins  and  their  fucceflbrs  con^ 
tinned  to  domineer,  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the 
Romans  would  have  infenfibly  degenerated 
into  an  abje£t  and  flavifh  tamenefs.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the 
Athenifcns  when  they  expelled  the  fons  of 
Pififtratus,  and  reftored  the  republican  form 
of  government.  The  charaders  of  Pericles, 
Cimon,  Alcibiades,  and  of  the  other  cele-r 
brated  heroes  of  Athens,  would  have  beep 
J<?f3  illuftrious,  had  they  afted  as  Generals 

wnder 
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under  a  deipotiq  tyrant,  than  by  being  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  and  fupport  of  repu- 
blican liberty.  But  to  return ;  for  I  find 
I  have  here  digrefled. 

The  abufe  of  regal  power,  then,  and  the 
evils  arifing  from  it,  make  the  moral  of 
Homer's  plan ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  difaftrous  eflfedts  of  any  par- 
t^c.\i|I,ar  vice,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles,  exhibited  in  proper  colours, 
may  be  of  no  lefs  utility  as  a  beacon  to 
mankind,  than  the  allurements  to  virtue  in 
thp  charafl:er  of  iEneas.  Religious  and  re- 
lative duties  of  various  kinds  ate  to  be  learn- 
ed from  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  Iliad  ;  as 
reverence  to  the  Gods,  relped  to  parents, 
patriotifm,hofpitality,and  friendfhip.  When 
we  fpeak. of  reverence  to  the  Gods,^  ijpiter 
is  chiefly  to  be  underftood,  in  whofe  hand 
the  poet  hath  lodged  fate  itfelf.  So  that,  if 
we  fuppofe  the  fubordinate  deities  to  be  al- 
legorical beings,  Homer's  theology  will  hie 
found  lefs  faulty  than  has  been  fuppofed. 

The 
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The  idea  of  Jupiter  fufpending  the  reft  of 
the  deities  between  heaven  and  earth  by  a 
golden  chain,  which,  as  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  i%  wholly  an  allegory,  ^favours  this 
conjedure  ;  fo  that  the  liberty  Homer  hith 
taken  With  his  deities,  is  not  fo  open  to  cen- 
fure  as  the  critica  would  niake  it.  Btit, 
whatever  was  Homer's  private  opinion,  he 
was  obliged  to  regulate  the  mythological 
©economy  of  his  poem,  according  to  the 
popular  treed  of  thofe  times. ' 

The  charafters  of  the  two  heroes  are 
next  confidered }  and  that  of  Achilles  ap- 
pears to  Father  Rapin  much  the  more  im- 
perfedt  of  the  two.  It  is  true,  the  charader  of 
-fflneas  is  the  more  amiable ;  but  the  Roman 
poet  hath  not  fupported  it  throughout  with 
the  fame  propriety  as  Homer  has  done  that 
of  his  hero,  who  appears  conftantly  the  fame. 
Intrepidity  and  courage  increafing  with  dan- 
ger, a  mind  irafcible,  impetuous,  inexo- 
rable, and  impatient  of  oppofitiofi,  cbarac- 
terife  Achilles.  •   If  he  (beds  tears,  they  are 

tears 
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tears  of  a  vindidive  paffion,  rather  than  of 
tendernefs.  The  charaifler  of  JEneas  is 
marked  by  piety  ;  that  is,  a  reverential  fear 
of  the  Gods,  paternal,  filial,  and  conjugal 
affedion,  with  an  inviolable  attachnteht  to 
his  friends,  and  a  tender  remembrance  of 
his  ruined  country.  But  we  frequently 
find  the  hero  dwindling  into  meannefs,  e- 
fpecially  during  his  refidence  at  Carthage, 
and  more  particularly  in  his  narration  of 
the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  which,  though  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  highly  poetical, 
ought  not  to  have  come  from  -^neas.  It 
is  unbecoming  the  charader  of  an  hero  to 
conftitute  himfelf  his  own  panegyrift,  or 
to  defcend  to  a  minute  detail  of  his  own 
adventures.  It  is.  difficult  to  believe  the 
gueft  of  Dido,  dwelling  on  his  mournful 
tale,  and  talking,  with  a  forrowful  tone  of 
voice,  of  the  formidable  Ulyfles  and  Acbil- 
Ie?5,  to  be  the  champion  who  had  figured 
in  the  ftreets  of  Troy  while  the  city  was  in 
^ames,  or  who  was  afterwards  to  bear 
down  Turn%-  and  his  army  on  the  phins 

of 
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©f  Italy.  The  poet,  by  attempting  to  draw 
a  charader  wholly  complete,  hath,  in  effeft, 
given  us  two,  and  thefe  not  very  confident 
with  one  another.  A  poet  oi  the  Augu-^ 
ftan  age,  we  may  believe,  would  be  difpo- 
fed  tQ  temper  the  mercilefs  difpofitions  of 
the  antient  heroes,  as  of  Hercules,  Thefius, 
or  Achilles,  with  compaffion  and  milder 
manners ;  but  Virgil  feems  to  have  carried 
this  too  far.  Nor  doth  Achilles,  however 
oppofite  in  charadler  to  -£neas,  feem  to  have 
been  the  fierceft  or  moft  ungovernable  of 
the  Grecian  heroes.  The  Oilean  Ajax  is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  untameable,  that  fome 
of  the  Gods,  confulting  what  they  fhould 
make  of  him,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
deftroy  him  outright,  than  to  attempt  his 
reformation.  This,  though  a  fable,  marks 
the  difpofition  of  the  mam 

That  Virgil  hath  not  fufBciently  fupport- 
€d  the  charader  of  his  hero^  hath  been  ob-  • 
ferved  by  others.     The  proof  of  it  that  St 
Evr^mond  offcjrs  is,  hpw^ver,  open  to  ex- 

Q^  ception. 
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ception.  When  the  Trojan  fleet  is  invol-t 
ved  in  a  tcmpcft  between  Sicily  and  Africa, 
that  ingenious  critic  confiders  it  as  a  mean-r 
nefs  in  ^neas  to  difcover  fear,  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  was  fitter  to  be  at  the  head 
of  an  order  of  monks  than  of  an  army. 
B.ut  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  hero 
to  be  overcome  wheo  the  elements  are  in 
conflidt  on  liis  account,  or  when  he  believes 
himfelf  to  be  the  devoted  vidim  agaipft 
which  the  thunder  of  heaveti  is  pointed* 
It  would  rather  argue  infenfibilUy,  if  not 
impiety,  <6  'dlic6vl2r  no  feeling  on  fuch  an 
en^ergVncy. 

I  prefume  to  think  that  Virgil  would 
have  conduifled  his  fable  better,  had  he,  in 
place  of  making  his  hero  relate  his  own 
ftory,  put  it  in  the  mouth  pf  a  fagacious 
prieft,  who,  being  ignorant  of  -ffilne*'s  e- 
fcape  from  the  fhipwrcck,  might  have  paint- 
•  ed  this  hero's  cbaradter  and  adventures  in 
colours  the  moft  captivating  to  Dido's  mind. 
Thus  the  Queeq  may  be  fuppofcd  to  haye 

cQntradc(^ 
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tbhtra£ted  a  paflion  for  an  ideal  hero,  wha 
being  found  afterwards  to  have  efcaped  the 
ilbrm,  and  to  appear  at  length  at  Carthage^ 
bught,  in  Dido's  opinion,  far  to  exceed  the 
preceding  defcription^  Virgil  himfelf  being 
a  poet  of  a  melancholy  caft,  his  manner^ 
which  is  frequently  mournful^  is  bfettcr 
fuited  to  the  folemnity  of  a  prieft  than  to 
an  intrepid  hero.  The  adventures  in  an 
epic  poem  art,  or  ought  to  be,  juft  within 
the  limits  of  probability ;  and  the  relation 
of  thefe  by  the  adventurer  himfelf  muft  e- 
ver  be  oftentatious,  Fenelon  feems  to  have 
been  on  his  guard  here,  fmce  he  makes  his 
young  hero  conftantly  afcribe  the  fuccefe 
of  his  adventures  to  the  prudence  of  his 
tuton 
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To     L  M  L  1  V  s. 

THOUGH  I  neither  intend  a  circiim- 
ftantial  txaihination  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  ^neid',  nor  a  minute  comparifon  of 
the  two,  I  ftrll  wifh  to  fuggeft  to  you  a  few 
thoughts,  wjiich,  I  flatter  myfelf,  may 
prove  an  additional  inducement  to  a  more 
critical  perufal  of  thefe  and  other  epic  com- 
pofitions,  than  the  greater  part  of  readers, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  juvenile  kind,  can 
fubmit  to.  To  purfue  the  fubjedl  of  my 
laft  letter,  then,  it  may  be  obferved^  that 
each  of  thefe  celebrated  poems  hath  had  its 
partifans  with  refpe£l  to  the  unity  and  oe- 
conomy  of  the  adion  or  fable,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  incidents  and  epifodes,  with 
the  application  of  the  machinery.  In  all 
thefe  Father  Rapin  gives  the  preference  to 
Virgil. 

Hornet 
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Htomer  hath  been  confidered  by  fome  as 
Virgil's  After^  But  notwithftanding  the 
obvious  imitation  of  the  Roman  poet,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  poems,  ther^ 
are  fome  circumftance?  which  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  an  impartial  eftimate  of 
them.  The  fable  of  the  ^ncid  being  of 
the  poet's  creation,  and  he  leading  his  hero 
from  one  country  tp  another  at  pleafure,  • 
a  vaft  field,  on  which  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion may  operate,  is  thus  opened ;  nor  doth 
the  poet  confine  himfelf  to  any  particular 
length  of  time.  In  the  Iliad  the  theatre  of 
adkion  is  on  the  field,  before  the  walls  of 
Troy  J  and  the  time  in  which  the  whole  is 
tranfaded  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  two 
months* 

This  reftriftion  to  narrow  limits  of  time 
and  fpace  in  the*  one  poet,  while  the  other 
aflumes  an  indefinite  latitude  in  both,  makes 
ii  remarkable  difference  with  refped  to  thp 
eafe  or  difficulty  of  compofition.  There  is 
hardly  any  adventure,  however  excentric, 

into 
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into  which  Virgil  might  not  have  led  his 
hero,  before  the  commencement  to  the  war 
.with  Turnus,  without  endangering  a  charge 
of  impropriety.  The  whole  (lory  of  Dido 
i$  of  this  kind,  being  foreign  to  the  getie- 
Jral  fable,  which  Is  a  fettlement  for  the  Tro- 
jans, and  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire in  Italy.  Virgil  hath  likcwife,  by  his 
plan,  been  able  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  O- 
dyfley,  in  his  firft  fix  books.  His  carrying 
^neas  into  Tartarus,  in  imitation  of  the 
defcent  of  Ulyfles,  hath  been  cenfured  by 
fome  commentators,  ^s  unfeafonably  intro- 
duced. But  the  poet  will  meet  with  indul- 
gence here,  fince  this  affords  him  a  favou- 
rable opportunity  of  offering  the  moft  fa- 
voury  incenfe  to  Auguftus,  and  to  the  o- 
ther  great  families  of  Rome  ;  and  the  fixth 
book  of  the  JEneid,  taken  by  itfelf,  will  e- 
ver  be  acceptable  to  reaflers  of  the  moft  re- 
fined tafte,  however  open  it  may  be  ta 
cenfure,  when  confidered  as  making  a  part 
of  a  whole. 

tho 
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The  texture  and  difppfition  of  the  fable 
of  the  Iliad  is  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  jEneid.  In  the  former  there  is  a  caufti 
an  effed,  and  a  developement  or  winding  up, 
diftindly  marked,  clofely  conneded,  and  de- 
pending on  one  another.  The  author,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  work,  could  not,  with  pro-? 
priety,  lofe  fight  of  the  refentment  of  A- 
chilles,  as  the  original  caufe  of  the  difafters 
which  befel  the  Greeks ;  and  this  caufe  is 
io  far  connedled  with  the  whole  fable,  that 
its  removal,  or  the  reconciliation  of  Achilles 
with  Agamemnon,  was  neceflary  in  bring- 
ing about  the  cataftrophe.  We  may  judge 
the  better  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  obferva- 
tion  by  fuppofing  Homer  to  have  taken  the 
fame  liberty  with  Virgil,  and  to  have  in- 
terwoven a  love  adventure  which  fhould 
occupy  one  twelfth  part,  that  is,  two  books, 
of  the  Iliad.  It  is  evident  this  would  have 
appeared  a  piece  of  aukward  patch-work 
jn  the  poem, 

Jhe  faljle  of  the  ^neid  hath  no  fuch 

con- 
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connexion  of  parts.  There  is  no  original 
caufe  on  which  the  future  incidents  de-* 
pend.  Troy  being  once  deftroyed,  it  was 
not  neceflary  that  the  poet,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  compofition,  fhould  have  any  retrofpedt 
to  it  as  a  caufe,  which,  like  that  in  the  Iliad, 
could  admit  of  a  change,  or  any  way  in- 
fluence the  fubfequent  parts  of  the  fable. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  -^neid  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  divided  into  two  diftindl  poems  ; 
the  one,  in  imitation  of  the  GdyfTey,  Con- 
taining the  voyages  of  iErieas,  replete  ^th 
many  adventures,  but  thefe  not  depending 
upon,  or  arifing  out  of  one  another,  as  ef- 
feds  from  caufes  ;  the  other,  his  war  and 
fettlement  in  Italy,  for  which  the  poet  had 
a  pattern  in  the  Iliad. 

Were  a  perfon  of  tafte,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  war  of  Troy,  to  read  the  Iliad 
for  the  firft  time,  this  reader,  having  learn- 
ed the  charader  of  Achilles,  his  importance 
to  the  Grecian  army,  and  his  retreat  from  it, 
would  feel  his  defire  for  thfc  return  of  that 

hero 
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hero  to  increafe  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  his  folicitude  would  be 
wrought  pp  to  the  higheft  degree,  upon 
finding  the  army  brought  to  the  brink  of 
deftru£tion.  Hence  the  reconciliation  of 
Achilles  with  Agamemnon,  his  pompous 
return  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
various  circumftances  attending  it,  fo  art- 
fully conduced  by  the  poet,  would  afford 
the  reader  a  pleafure  proportioned  to  his 
former  feelings.  Thus  the  opening  of  the 
J>oem,  or  the  caufe,  hath  fuch  a  relation  to 
the  winding  up,  that  a  change  in  the  for- 
mer makes  a  leading  circumftance  in  the 
other.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  the 
time  of  the  whole  adiion  fhould  be  fhort. 
Had  it  been  otherwife,  there  mull  either 
have  been  fuch  chafms  in  the  poem,  as  to ' 
allow  the  reader's  curiofity  and  folicitous 
expedations  to  relax,  or  too  great  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  would  have  been  neceflary. 
We  have  no  example  of  any  poet,  nor  pro- 
bably of  any  painter,  who  have  excelled 
Homer  in  the  powers  of  invention,  and 
R  propriety 
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propriety  of  difpofition.  This  appears  fromf 
the  variety  of  incidents,  tending  to  the 
great  ^ent,  introduced  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace 
of  time,  and  from  the  happy  arrangement 
of  thefe.  From  this  ftate  of  things,  the 
Iliad  may  be  faid,  more  than  any  other 
epic  poem,  to  be  in  fc  ipfum  totus  teres  at- 
que  rotundus;  and  many  readers  reap  much 
pleafure  from  a  property  of  this  poem,  even 
though  frequently  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  that  property,  that  is,  the  unity. 

With  refpea  to  the  iEncid,  the  cafe  is 
different*  It  was  neither  interefting  to  the 
poet,  nor  is  it  fo  to  the  reader,  whether  the 
time,  from  the  embarkation  of  iEneas  at 
Troy,  to  his  defcent  in  Italy,  extended  to 
ten  months,  or,  like  the  voyages  of  Ulyffes, 
to  ten  years.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that,  had 
Virgil  been  afked  what  length  of  time  he 
had  allotted  for  the  adion  of  his  fable,  he 
could  not  have  given  a  ready  anfwer,  not 
confidering  it  as  a  matter  of  gteat  impor- 
tance in  the  former  half  of  his  poem^  Had 

the 
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the  commentators,  feme  of  whom  would 
make  the  whole  time  of  the  JGnei^  tea 
months,  others  eighteen,  confined  their  ia- 
veftigatioas  to  the  war  in  Italy,,  negleding 
the  voyages,  it  would  have  been  more  to  ^ 
their  purpofe. 

In  epic  poetry,  there  is  a  circumftancc 
of  confiderable  delicacy,  to  which  poets 
have  not  always  fufficiently  attended,  that 
is,  encouraging  their  heroes  in  their  ad- 
ventures by  favourable  prcdidioas.  Thus, 
adions  which  might  juftly  be  deemed  he- 
roic, can  hardly  lay  claim  to  that  denomi- 
nation, after  thefe  aflurances  of  fuccefs,  the 
certainty  of  which^  from  fuch  authority, 
could  not  be  called  in  queftion  without  im- 
piety ;  nor  can  their  intrepidity  in  adven- 
tures, or  patience  under  fufierings,  any 
longer  attraft  our  applaufe  or  admiration. 
iEneas  is  told. by  the  ghoft  of  his  wife 
Creufa,  that,  after  a  long  feries  of  toilfd^aq 
and  dangerous  adventures,  he  would  fi^d  a 
ijuiet  fettlement,  would  lay  the  foundation 

r  of 
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of  a  flourifhing  empire,  and  would  be  hap-?; 
py  in  a  fecond  marriage.  This  is  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  ghoft  of  his  father 
Anchifes.  Oa  the  contrary,  it  was  foretold 
to  Achilles,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  to  the  war 
of  Troy,  he  would  never  return  to  his 
country,  but  would  fall  before  tlie  wall^ 
of  that  city;  The  former  prediction  finks 
the  heroifin  of  the  Trojan ;  the  other 
heightens  that  of  the  Grecian  chief. 

The  application  of  the  machinery  in 
thefe  two  great  poems,  hath  been  more  the 
fubjedl  of  cavil  fhan  perhaps  any  pther 
part,  though,  confidering  the  theolpgy  of 
the  antients,  I  fhould  think  with  lefs  rear 
fon.  The  wounding  of  the  deities  in  the 
Iliad,  feems,  indeed,  extravagant.  But  ftill 
fome  allegory,  of  which  we  are  novv  igno- 
rant, may  be  couched  here.  Father  Rapin 
ridicules  Homer  for  introducing  deities 
when  Priam  was  about  to  fue  to  Achilles 
for  Hedlor's  body.  But,  to  fuppofe  the 
King  of  Troy  to   quit  the  city,   to  gq 

througi^ 
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liirough  the  Grecian  camp,  and  to  throw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  mdft  inexorable 
of  his  enemies,  and  al!  this  without  the  inw 
terventibn  of  a  fupreme  power,  would  have 
wholly  exceeded  the  boundsi  of  probability. 
The  fame  author  applauds  Virgil  for  the 
introdudion  of  a  deity  to  bring  JEneas 
from  Carthage.  It  is,  however,  abundant-p 
ly  evident,  that  the  poet  had  involved  both 
himfelf  and  his  hero  fo  far,  that  no  lefs 
than  a  deity  was  necefTary  to  extricate 
them.  iEneas  had  been  favourably  recei** 
ved,  and  hofpitably  entertained  by  the 
Queen.  A  conjugal  intercourfe  was  com-? 
menced ;  fo  that  a  celeftial  mandate  was 
indifpenfible  to  fave  a  charge  of  ingratitude 
and  infidelity.  A  poet  may  be  confidered 
as  deviating  from  the  oeconomy  of  the 
Epopoeia,  when  he  conduds  his  plot  fo 
as  to  render  the  intervention  of  a  deity  ne4 
cefTary  to  give  fandion  to  an  immoral  ad-f 
tion ;  nor  is  all  that  Segrais,  Ruaeus,  or 
Mr  Dry  den  hath  faid  in  defence  of  Virgili 
a  fufficient  apology  for  this  abufe  of  mar 
ghinery, 
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In  comparing  the  powers  of  thefe  two 
poets.  Homer's  fuperiority  appears  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  marking  and  fupport- 
ing  the  charaders  of  his  heroes^  So  great 
is  this  difierence,  that,  if  one,  after  having 
re&d  the  two  poems,  fhall  fail  to  difcover 
that  Virgil  is  inferior  to  Homer  in  diverfi- 
fying  and  marking  his  characters,  fo  as  to 
intereft  us  in  them,  that  perfon  hath  either  v 
been  fuperficial  in  his  readings  or  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  much  tafte  for  epic 
compofition. 

Some  of  the  critics,  and  even  fome  of 
thofe  who  are  much  difpofed  to  favour  Ho- 
mer, have  blamed  him  for  carrying  his 
poem  beyond  his  fable.  Mr  Dacier  would 
make  the  fable  of  the  Iliad  to  end  with  the 
interview  between  Priam  and  Achilles,  this 
hero  being  then  foftened  into  tears.  But 
the  termination  of  Homer's  adion  is  the 
reconciliation  of  Achilles  with  Agamem- 
|U)n  and  the  death  of  Hedor,  the  cataflro-> 
phe  being  then  complete,. 

The 
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The  care  of  dead  bodies,  by  furviving 
friends,  was  held  by  the  antients,  and  par- 
ticularly thdfe  of  more  remote  antiquity,  a 
religious  duty,  and  of  great  importance. 
The  poet,  having  given  an  account  of  the 
favage  treatment  of  Heftot  before  his  death, 
and  of  his  body  after  it,  by  Achilles,  wil^ 
lingly  embraces  the  opportunity  of  folacirig^ 
the  reader's  mind  by  a  circumftantial  rela- 
tion of  the  attention  givcfn  to  the  dead  body 
of  that  hero ;  nor  is  there  a  more  affeding 
fcene  in  the  Iliad  than  the  receptioii  of  the 
dead  body  into  Troy,  atid  the  mourning 
over  it. 

Another  circumftance,  feldom  negleded 
by  the  antients,  was  to  appeafe  the  ghoife 
of  departed  friends,  to  offer  facrifices  t6 
their  manes,  or  to  inftitute  games  or  femt 
fignal  ceremonies  to  their  memory.  It  is 
not  therefoi^e  furprifing,  that  Hdmer  Ihoald 
have  confidered  his  poem  as  incomplete 
•without  thefe.  He  had  no  opportunity  rf 
mtroducing  the  games  in  the  middle  of  t^ 

poem, 
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poem,  without  interrupting  the  great  adiori^ 
and  diverting  the  reader's  mind  from  it* 
With  Virgil  the  cafe  is  wholly  different. 
He  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  games  to  the  honour  of  Anchifes,  be- 
fore ^neas  had  finifhed  his  voyages  ;  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  terminate  his  poem  and 
fable  together* 


Upon  a  revifal  of  this  letter,  and  a  recol- 
ledion  of  what  I  formerly  imparted,  I  ami 
apt  to  believe  you  will  think  I  inean  to  lef- 
fen  your  efteem  of  the  Latin  poet.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  is  intended.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  recommend  the  frequent 
perufal  of  Virgil's  compofitions.  You 
will  find  there  excellencies  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  poet.  No  poet  ever 
equalled  Virgil  in  elegant  defcriptions, 
or  in  fetdng  ohgefdis  before  his  readers  in 
lively  colours;  and  this  in  the  feweft  and 
moft  appofite  words,  as  well  as  in  periods 
^h^  moft  melodiou^  and  perfpicuous.  He 
.i$i.  it.  is  true,  an  imitator ;  but  his  imitations^ 

are 
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are  not  fervUci  He  frequently  varies^  and 
fometimes  improves  his  originals,  as  appears 
from  the  defcent  of  -£neas,  the  epifode  of 
Nifus  and  Euryalus,  and  the  compartments 
of  the  fliield.  He  recommends,  in  many 
paflages,  the  principles  of  virtue  in  be** 
witching  terms  ;  and  Was  himfelf  an  admi- 
rer of  a  fpeculative  and  innocent  life,  and 
of  nature  in  all  her  fimpUcity,  as  appears 
from  that  exquifite  defcription  of  rural  fe- 
licity at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Georgic. 

A  paffage  in  the  (ixth  Eclogue  hath  pro- 
ved an  handle  to  fome  to  fuppofe  Virgil's 
principles  to  have  been  thofe  of  Epicurus. 
But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Epicurean 
dodrine  of  the  origin  of  things  be  there 
meant  j  and,  though  it  were,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  that,  becaufe  he  put  this 
in  the  mouth  of  Silenus,  it  made,  there- 
fore, an  article  of  his  own  philofophical 
creed.  On  the  contrary,  there  arq  other 
paflages,  particularly  in  the  fourth  Georgic 
and  fixth  -^neid,  which  render  it  abundant- 

5  ly 
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ly  obvious,  that  Virgil  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  thofe  Greek  fchools,  which 
taught  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  intel- 
ligent caufe  which  pervades  all  things,  and 
regulates  the  univerfa^l  oeconomy  of  na-' 
ture. 

I  fliall  only  obferve  further,  that,  ir^ 
order  to  render  the  comparifon  between 
Homer  and  Virgil  impartial,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  proper  allowance  for  the  dif-^ 
ference  of  the  times  in  which  thefe  two 
poets  flourifhed.  In  the  period  of  Ho-^ 
mcr,  the  manners  of  men  were  fimplc, 
rude,  and  uncultivated.  Hence  a  modern 
reader  of  tafte,  upon  firft  looking  inta 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyffey,  muft  be  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  with  fome  uncouth  pa^ges, 
which  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  ftriking 
marks  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts.  In  the  age  of  Virgil,  manners,  fen- 
timents^and  language,  were  brought  to  the 
higheli  pitch  of  cultivation  |  and  what  hath 
been  afcribed  to  Virgil's  judgment,  is,  in 

fome 
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fome  degree,  owing  to  the  polifh  of  the 
Auguftan  age.  Had  Homer  lived  in  the 
days  of  Virgil,  and  Virgil  m  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer, the  Iliad  and  the  Odyfley  would  have 
been  more  refined,  the  -Sneid  more  barren ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Roman 
is  much  inferior  to  the  Greek  poet  in  poe- 
tical invention.  Virgil's  brevity  is  not  pro- 
dudive  of  obfcurity  ;  he  is  every  where  per- 
fpicuous^  no  where  redundant ;  and,  what- 
ever advantages  he  might  reap  from  the 
tafte  of  the  Auguftan  age,  this  chaftity  of 
compofition  is  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  his 
judgment ;  for  none  of  his  contemporary 
poets  were,  fo  much  as  he,  pofTefled  of  the 
art  of  faying  no  more  than  juft  enough. 
Ovid,  though  a  poet  of  great  merit,  abounds 
with  redundancies  ;  and,  had  his  works 
undergone  a  Virgilian  caftigation,  they 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  much  lefs 
gpmpafs  than  we  now  have  them. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XIV, 


To      HORTENSIA. 

I  HAVE  often  wiihed  to  know  whlcl^ 
of  the  four  kinds  of  poetry,  mentionr 
ed  by  Horace,  is  mof^  a^reejable  to  your 
tafte.  Lyrics  being,  more  than  any  of  the 
other  three,  fuited  to  yocal  and  inftrumen- 
tal  mufic,  for  the  naoft  part,  if  I  miftake 
not,  attract  t:he  approbation  of  your  fex. 
Your  acquaintance  with  Shenfton,  and  with 
fome  of  the  beft  tranflations  from  the  Rq- 
i^an  poets,  hath,  I  know,  given  yqu  an  idea 
of  the  nature  of  elegy,  which  makes  the 
fecond  kii^d  of  poetry,  epic  being  the  firft. 
Elegy  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  the  date  of  its 
origin,  as  well  as  its  firft  author,  being  un- 
known.  It  was  originally  appropriated  to 
.  ^ejiths,^  misfortunes,  and,  in  general,  to  me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy  fubjeds.  It  afterwards  z{[\xm^^ 
into  its  department  love,  whether  difap- 
pointed  or  fuccefsful. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  poets  believed 
verfes  of  uqequal  lengths  to  be  particularly 
expreflive  of  mournful  fubjedls.  Henp^ 
their  elegies  confi^l  of*  longer  and  fhortei: 
verfe  alternately.  This  kind  of  compofi-r 
tion  ought  to  appear,  efpeci^ljiy  in  Englifli, 
fomewhat  profaic,  the  fentiments  a^eding, 
the  ftile  eafy  and  flowing,  without  diigo-. 
vering  labour  or  high  polifliing.  To  ap-r 
fwer  thefe  purpofes,  that  fort  of  verfe  hatj^ 
been  deemed  the  beft,  in  which  the  rhin^ 
fall  alternately,  the  lines  confiding  of  tcflf 
fyllables,  as  in  Gray's  Church  Yard,  and  iii 
many  others  of  the  elegiac  kind,  Verfe§ 
thus  conftrufted,  are  better  fuited  to  the 
humble  and  plaintive  ftile  of  elegiacs,  thai^ 
the  common  heroics  ufed  in  epic  poetry.   / 

Dramatic  poetry  makes  the  third  kin(|^ 
according  to  Horace.     The  grqat  bufinef^ 

of 
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cf  cohicdy  is  to  exhibit  virtue  and  vice  ia 
thfeir  proper  colours.     The  tools  by  which 
it  operates  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  are 
raillery  and  ridicule.     As,  therefore,  every 
virtue  hath  its  oppofite  vice,  an  author  of 
comedy  will,  if  T  miftake  not,  eflPcauate 
his  purpofc  to  greater  advantage,  by  hang- 
ing out  to  ridicule  any  particular  vice,  than 
by  recommending    its   oppolke  virtue  in 
•  grave  and  moral  fpeeches.     It  may,  there- 
fore, be  naturally  alked,  whether  it  be  meant 
that  diTcQ:  and  ferious  recommendations  to 
virtue  ought  never  to  be  found  in  the  co* 
mic  drama  ?     In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that,  though  the  generality  of  an 
audience  be  better  pleafed  to  laugh  than  to 
fit  grave,  moral  admonitions,  if  introduced 
with  art  and  delicacy,  and  delivered  with 
becoming  dignity,    have  frequently  been 
found  ptodudive  of  the  beft  effe^s*    But, 
if  an  author  dwell  much  on  thefe,  ismd  fail 
to  checquer  his  compofition  fufficiently  with 
Jiuitiour  and  ridicule,  the  fuccefs  wUl  be 
pyfcarious.     On  this  rock  wmy  a  comedy, 

containing 
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cotttaining  much  refined  fentiment  and 
feafonable  admonitions,. Itath  made  fliip- 
wreck. 

A  trite  compatifon,  thst  is,  painting  with 
poetry,  will  be  fubfervknt  to  our  purpofe 
here.  The  pamtcr  finds  it  a  matter  of  im-» 
portjamce  to  oppofe  light  and  fhade  fo  hap- 
pily as  to  cxWlnt  his  leading  figures  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  In  this  ait,  too,  con- 
trading  is  found  <:ondi»cive  to  attra^  the 
attention  of  fpeftators.  It  may  be  afked, 
then,  whether  a  double  plot  iri  comedy,  cor- 
tefponding  to  light  and  fttade  in  paintingy 
WouJd  ^ot  always  be  ufeful  in^aufwcrihg^ 
the  like  end  i  Thofe  who  are  teiiacieus  of 
the  laws  of  the  drama,  will  perhaps  objeft 
here,  that  -this  kind  of  ocoonomy  <:a«iiot  be 
admitted  without  a  faerifice  of  the  ^nity  of 
the  faMc.  It  would  probably  bie  Jefs  offen-* 
fi^e  to  t^  fkftidi6ta«  critic,  -could  this  fert 
of  mamcM^vre,  be  lb  conduced  as  to  merit 
the  iienomination  of  dramatical .  epHbde  ra- 
ther thaa  of  a  dottUe  plot.    Had  the  fable 

/    -.  of 
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of  Lord  and  Lady  Townly  been  fo  much 
extended  as  to  make  a  complete  comedy^ 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  would  not  have 
fuccecded  fo  well  as  with  the  fupport  of 
that  of  the  Wrongheads,  though  the  for- 
mer be  of  itfelf  a  good  fubje<3:  for  the 
theatre.  Had  Moliere  interwoven  fome 
humorous  reprefentation  with  the  fable  of 
his  Mifanthrope,  that  piece  would  have 
made  its  way  with  a  better  grace  than  by 
the  afiiftance  of  a  miean  farce^ 

The  fame  obfer^ation  may  be  applied  to 
fome  of  the  novels  and  adventures^  in  which 
the  p^efent  age  is  fo  fr;uitful.  Le  Sage, 
who  may  be  juftly  held  a  leading  author  of 
this  clafsy  hath,  in  his  Gil  Bias  and  DiabU 
JBoiteuXf  fatiriz^d  the  eccljEifiaftici,  the  phy- 
fician,  the  lawyer, ;  add  the  Qffioers  of  ju- 
ilice.  His  ridicule  of,  thefe^  characters  is 
conducted  with  art^  but  fom^imes  carried 
to  extravagance.  This  ingenious  author, 
however,  would  have  fucceedcd  ftill  better, 
hdd  he,  iii  place,  of  the;to6  frequ«»«  intro- 
duction 
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dudion  of  this  kind  of  ridicule,  treated  his 
reader  with  a  fingle  character  of  each  ia 
the  moft  favourable  point  of  view.  This 
would  have  added  a  dignity  to  his  general 
compofition,  and  even  the  fatire,  though  it 
had  been  introduced  more  fparingly,  would 
have  acquired  a  ftrength  and  poignancy 
from  the  contraft.  When  works  of  this 
nature  confift  wholly  of  fatire  and  ridicule, 
efpecially  if  thefe  be  of  the  acrimonious 
kind,  without  the  balance  of  oppofite  cha- 
raders,  they  are  produdive  of  effeds  fin;ii- 
lar  to  thofe  of  paintings  loaded  with  much 
deep  fhade,  but  wanting  a  due  oppofition 
of  light.  Or,  to  illuftrate  this  obferyation 
from  another  of  the  arts,  this  conduct  in 
authors  is  a-kin  to  that  of  Horace's  mufician, 
who,  in  place  of  diverfifying  his  airs, 
thrums  conftantly  on  one  or  two  chords*. 

When  this  oppofition  of  characters  is  ne- 
gleded  by  the  novelift,  the  dramatift,  or, 

T        .  in 
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in  geriei'al,.  ^v^here  raillery  and  ridicule  arc 
intended,  v^t  are  apt  to  afcribe  the  defedt 
to  one  or  more  of  three  caufes  ;  to  a  want 
of  art  J  to  a  malevolence  cm:  fpleen  in  the 
author;  or  to  caufes  of  difguft  which  the 
author  may  have  met  with  from  thofe 
whofe  profeflions  or  charadlers  are  fatirifed. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  the  cafe  with  Mo- 
Kere,  who,  with  bis  wife,  being  lodged  in 
the  houfe  of  a  phyfician  in  Paris,  La  Mo- 
liere  thought  herfelf  not  civilly  ufed  by  the 
phyfician's  wife.  The  ladies  foon  drew 
their  hufbands  into  the  quarrel  j  and  Mo- 
Kere,  thinking  himfelf  treated  with  too  much 
feverity  by  the  phyfician,  could  never  af- 
terwards fpeak  or  write  of  phyficians  witb 
temper*. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XV. 


To      HORTENSIA. 

TT  is  with  no  fmall  pleafure,  good  Hor* 
-*-  tenfia,  I  write  to  one  who  has  been  more 
converfant  in  the  polite  literature,  and  line 
arts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  is  common 
with  your  fex:  I  am  thus  enabled  to  illu- 
ftrate  my  fubjeds  from  the  examples  of 
chofe  times,  without  hazarding  a  charge  of 
pedantry. 

You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
troycrfy  which  hath  been  agitated  concern- 
ing the  two  great  branches  of  the  drama, 
whether  that  relates  to  the  nature  of  the 
compofitions,  or  to  their  moral  utility. 
Young  minds  are  naturally  difpofed  to  pre- 
fer objeds  which  tend  to  exhilarate,  to 
thofe  which  are  produQive  of  melancholy, 

or 
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or  which  extra(9:  tears.     I  cannot,  there-? 
fore,  truflr  your  decifiqn  in  this  matter  a^ 
impartial ;  but  fhall  defer  a&ing  it  till  you 
fliall  have  acquired  a  greater  gravity,  I  will 
riot  fay  maturity^'  of  mind.     Tragpdy  is  al* 
lowed  to  be  the  more  elevated  and  the  more 
dignified  of  the  two  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  af- 
fix the  fame  idea  to  its  authors.     The  cha- 
raders  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,   as  au- 
thors, are  generally  confidered  as  fuperior 
to  that  of  Ariftophanes^.    Virgil  was  poflef- 
fed  of  that  elevation  of  mind  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  fuited  to  the  compofition  of  tra- 
gedy.    But  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves 
that  he  could  have  condefcended  to  attempt 
the  comedies  of  Plautus  or  of  Terence. 
The  tragedy  of  Cato  conveys  a  more  re- 
fpeftable  idea  of  its  author  than  his  Haunt- 
ed Houfe.     The  exhibition  of  tragedy  ads 
chiefly  upon  minds  of  greater  refinement. 
The  influence  of  comedy  is  more  difFufive, 
defcending  to  the  lower  clafl^es  of  people, 
and  thus  may  be  of  fingular  utility,   when 
properly  conduded. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  relation  of  tragedy  with  epic 
poetry,  that  gne  who  is  qualified  to  judge 
with  tafte  of  the  latter,  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the  o- 
ther.  There  are,  however,  fome  material 
differences,  fince  the  one,  being  intended  to 
pafs  in  review  before  our  eyes,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  fo  great  length  as  an  epic  poem, 
which  is  meant  only  to  be  read.  In  the 
reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  the  mind  ought 
to  be  interefted  in  the  adion  as  early  as 
poflible;  and,  being  rendered  foUicitous  a- 
bout  the  great  event,  ought  not  to  be  aK 
lowed  to  relax  till  the  cataftrophe  be  over. 
Hence  tragedy  cannot,  with  propriety,  ad-r 
mit  of  epifbdes;  or,  if  any  thing  that  can 
merit  this  denomination  be  interwoven  with 
the  fable,  it  ought  to  be  fo  connefted  with 
the  plot,  and  the  neceffary  incidents,  ad  to. 
keep  the  paflions  in  an  unremitting  glow. 
The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  an  epic  poem  j 
for  the  termination  being  fuppofed  fuccefs- 
ful,  the  poet  may  aflume  the  liberty  to  o- 
perate  on  a  greater  variety  of  paflions ;  hence 

epifodesf 
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cpifodcs  become  of  fingular  utility  to  the 
author  in  (Jiverfifying  his  fubjefl:,  and  to 
the  reader's  mind  in  finding  a  relief  in  the 
CQurfe  of  reading,  .  The  fcenery  of  tragedy 
cannot  admit  of  machinery  with  fo  great 
propriety  as  an  epic  poem,  in  which  the 
length  of  the  inci^dents,  the  fublime  and 
the  marvellous  confpire  to  render  machinery 
neceflary.  It  may  be  obferved  here,  that 
the  machinery  of  an  epic  poem,  though 
read  with  pleafure,  would  be  oflfenfive  when 
exhibited  on  a  public  theatre.  We  may 
judge  of  this  from  the  machinery  of  operas, 
where  Gods  are  feen  flying  through  the 
air  with  wings,  in  chariots,  or  on  clouds. 
The  mechanifm  of  thefe  being  readily  dif- 
covered  by  an  attentive  fpedator,  the  whole 
appears  puerile;  and  becomes  a  proper  fub- 
je£t  of  the  burlefque.  Hence  the  fuccefs  of 
the  opera  comique  at  Paris,  and  of  the  like 
entertainments  elfewhere.  They  who  at- 
tend operas  folely  for  the  fake  of  the  mufic, 
would  do  well  to  fhut  their  eyes,  while 
their  ears  are  entertained, 

There 
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There  is  no  circumftance  in  which  dra- 
ttiatical  compofitions  bught  to  coincide  with 
the  epic,  more  than  in  what  relates  to  the 
charaders  and  to  the  moraU  The  former,  in 
both,  ought  to  be  ftrongly  arid  diftinSly 
marked,  efpecially  thofe  which  make  up 
the  great  lines  of  the  faWie,  lb  as  to  intereft 
us  deeply  in  the  fate  of  the  leading  per- 
fonages.  In  both  thefe  kinds  of  compofi- 
tion,  the  moral  ought  invariably  to  conci- 
liate the  mind  to  the  different  branches  of 
virtue,  and  to  fortify  it  againft  evil,  whe- 
rtier  moral  or  natural,  and  confequently 
ought  to  bring  vice  into  difcredit,  by  paint-' 
ing  it  in  its  proper  colours. 

Tragedy,  from  its  effeds  on  the  mind^ 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  the  one 
exciting  horror,  the  other  afting  only  up- 
on the  more  refined  paffions  of  fympathy 
and  forrow.  The  fable  of  the  former  com- 
monly confifta  itt  the  perpetration  of  enor- 
mous crimes,  terminating  in  the  punifii- 
i&ent  of  the  guilty.  In  the  other,  the  fable, 

though 
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though  varioufly  conduced,  as  authors  find 
their  purpofes  require,  generally  exhibits 
one  or  more  perfonages,  whom  we  are  led 
to  efteem  and  admire,  fo  involved  in  adver- 
fity  and  perplexing  difficulties,  as  to  be 
brought  under  the  unavoidable  neceffity  of 
undergoing  fevere  fufFerings,  or  of  making 
a  facrifice  of  life  itfelf,  rather  than  relax  in 
the  caufe  of  virtue  or  honour. 

The  latter  is  the  proper  fubjeft  of  tra- 
gedy. We  are,  it  is  trucf,  not  diflatisfied 
to  fee  the  perpetrators  of  murder,  or  of 
oth^r  crimes,  brought  to  condign  punifli- 
ment.  But  an  author  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  entertain  high  fentiments  of  the  morals 
of  his  audience,  who  can  believe  the  apo- 
logue of  fuch  a  fable  neceffiry  to  improve 
their  minds,  or  to  correct  their  manners. 
In  a  fable  of  the  other  kind,  though  we  be 
thrown  into  diftrefs,  and  become  extreme- 
ly folicitous  for  the  fate  of  the  hero  or  he- 
.  roine,'  we  are;  neverthelefs,  confcious  of  a 
;fatisfaQ;ory  compenfertion  iOf  virtue  coming 

oflF 
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6ff  triumphant,  though  at  the  expence  of 
life.  The  moral  here  not  only  tends  to 
improve  and  refine  the  mind^  but  is,  in- 
deed, a  touchftone^  a§  Well  of  its  worth, 
as  of  its  tafte.  We  have,  further,  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  problem^  which  hath  bepn  of- 
ten agitated^  why  we  wifli  to  be  prefent  at 
the  repfefentation  of  tragedies,  though  their 
terminations  be  fatal  and  mournful.  Plato, 
br  perhaps  feme  other,  obferved,  that  the 
death  of  Socrates  gave  him  no  uneafinefs ; 
for  that  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  man  was  fuf- 
ficiently  balanced  by  a  chearful  facrifice  of 
jife,  when  the  caufe  of  virtue  called  for  ju 
Mr  Addifottj  we  are  told,  intended  a  tra- 
gedy on  this  fubjeiSt ;  nor  doth  hiftory  fur- 
hifh  a  better,  could  modern  theatres  be  for 
once  prevailed  with  to  throw  amours  out 
of  the  drama. 

Confiftent  with  thefe  obfervations,  I  can- 
hot  help  diflfenting  from  Ariftotle,  the  great 
critic  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  his  Art  of 
toetry,  fays,  the  leading  character  in  a  tra- 
il .  gedy 
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gedy  ought  neither  to  be  good  nor  bad,  if 
fuch  a  middle  charader  can  be  found.    We 
can  never  be  greatly  interefted  In  charaders 
which  are  not  fti'ongly  marked  by  good 
qualities.     A  man  may  bring  misfortunes 
upon  himfclf,  by  yielding  to  the  frailties 
common  to  human  nature,  though  the  cha- 
radler  may  be  otherwife  good  and  refpec- 
table.     But,  in  this  laft  circUmftance,  at 
leaft,  the  charadter  fails  to  be  good  j  and 
we  would  be  ftill  more  interefted,  were  the 
leading  perfonage  to  be  brought  under  ihis- 
fortunes,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  machinations  of  others,  or  from 
fome  unejtpeSed  or  unforefeen  event.  The 
charader  of  Cato  is  wholly  unexception- 
able, were  it  not  for  his  latft  adion,  which 
we  condemn,  not  for  its  immorality  alone, 
but  taken  in  a  political  fenfe.    We  confider 
him  here  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  citizen. 
A  variety  of  events  might  have  happened 
afterwards,  by  which  that  patriot  might 
have  been  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  particularly 
in  the  efforts  to  reftorc  the  republican  form 

of 
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of  government.  Had  Cato  been  condemned 
to  death  by  Caefar,  and  had  he,  like  So- 
crates, fubinitted  to  his  fate,  without  re- 
pining or  regretting  his  misfortune,  then 
would  the  charader,  as  the  hero  of  a  tra-^ 
gedy,  been  complete. 


LETTER     XVI. 


To      HORTENSIA. 

TO  purfue  the  fubjedl  of  tragedy,  be* 
fide  the  two  kinds  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter,  a  third  may,  perhaps  with- 
out impropriety,  be  added ;  that  i$,  when 
the  moft  interefting  parts  of  the  piece  turn 
upon  a  conflidl  of  paffions  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  the  leading  characters.  Thus,  in 
the  Cid  of  Corneille,  love,  honour,  duty, 
excite  tumults  in  the  minds  of  Rodrigue 
and  Chimene,  which  prove  a  ground-work 
for  much  ingenious  reflcdtion,  and  refined 

fentiment. 
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fentlment.  The  former  is  brought  undej? 
the  indifpenfible  neceffity  pf  avenging  the 
injury  done  to  his  father,  while  Chimene, 
though  unable  to  diveft  herfelf  of  her  love 
to  Rodrigue,  finds  it  inconfiftent  with  a 
Lady's  character,  to  admit  the  addrefles  of 
a  man,  by  whpfe  hand  fhe  had  loft  her  fa- 
ther. Th?  young  hgro  is  here  reduced  to 
a  moft  perplexing  dilemma.  If  he  declines 
that  duty  which  the  indignity  done  to  his 
father  and  his  own  honour  call  for,  he 
thereby  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  favour  of 
every  Lady  who  would  fupport  female  dig- 
nity ;  and,  by  the  fuccefsful  difcharge  of 
this  duty,  all  hopes  of  returns  to  his  love 
evanifh.  This  conflid,  then,  in  the  mind? 
of  the  two  lovers,  becomes  the  moft  deli- 
cate and  interefting  p^rt  pf  that  celebrated 
tragedy. 

We  may  well  diftinguifli  between  tragir 
teal  fubjeds,  as  that  expreflion  is  cpmmour 
ly.underftood,  and  fubjeds  prpper  for  tra- 
gedies, Hiflories  pf  al|  ages  teem  with  the 

former^ 
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former,  and  examples  of  them  will  be 
found  in  oiie  part  of  the  world  or  another, 
^s  long  a&  irregular  paflions  ^xall  continue 
to  agitate  the  mind  of  man.  Shakefpearc 
was  not  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  fub-r 
jeds,  which  muft  be  afcribed,  not  to  a  de- 
feat of  tafte  in  that  author,  but  to  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  wrote.  Subjeds  whict^ 
aft  forcibly,  upon  the  mind,  aflfeding  it 
with  awe  and  horror,  were  then^  better  tct 
peived  than  thofe  which  touch  the  more 
delicate  paflions.  It  is  not  Shafcefpeare'? 
fables  that  pleafe,  but  his  .peculiar  manner 
of  treating  tl^em  ;  yea  the  improprieties  of 
jthefe  fables  are  a  certain  proof  of  the  na- 
tural powers  of  that  author.  It  can  be  but^ 
little  gratifying  to  a  mind  poflefled  of  a 
jdelicate  tafte,  to  hear  plots  laid  for  mur- 
ders, and  to  be  told  afterwards  that  thefe 
murders  have  been  perpetrated  with  the 
difagreeable  circi^mftances  attending  them. 
An  age  of  lefs  refinement  than  the  prefent 
might  relifh  apparitions,  enchantments,  the 
equivocal  jprediiStions  of  witchps,  and  the 

like 
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like  machinery ;  nor  was  that  author 
blameable  for  availing  himfelf  of  it,  while 
it  could  fervc  his  purpofe.  But  Shakef-' 
^  peare,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature,  hath  excelled  all  other  dramatifts, 
in  tracing  and  unfolding  the  feelings  of  the 
foul,  particularly  in  touching  that  canker- 
worm  which  attends  a  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt,  and  which  faftens  on  human  minds ; 
fo  that,  whether  afleep  or  awake,  they  are 
unable  ever  afterwards  to  ihake  themfclve^. 
loofe  of  this  tormentor. 

We  may^  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that  the  more  culpable  or  criminal 
the  fufFering  parties  of  a  tragedy  are,  our 
folicitude  for  their  fate  will  be  the  Icfs.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  be 
innocent ;  he  ought,  from  a  greatnefs  of 
mind,  and  a  confcioufnefs  of  reditude,  to 
meet  his  misfortunes  with  intrepidity,  and 
to  triumph  even  in  death.  Thus,  while 
our  fympathy  and  tears  are  drawn  out,  we 
feci  a  tacit  fatisfadion  in  feeing  virtue  a^d 

a, 
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k  noblenefs  of  foul  fuperior  to  every  natu- 
tal  evil ;  and  we  are  able  to  account  for 
our  defire  to  be  prefent  at  the  exhibition  of 
tragedies,  though  their  terminations  be  di- 
faftrous  and  mournful.  What  hath  added 
an  appearance  of  diflSculty  to  the  folution 
of  this  problem,  is  the  improper  choice  of 
fubjedls.  A  well  difpofed  mind  would  not 
wifh  to  witnefs  the  reprefentation  of  Ham- 
let, of  Richard  III.  or  of  Macbeaih,  for  the 
fake  of  the  fables  alone.  It  is  Shakefpeare's 
fmgular  arid  various  methods  of  defcribing 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  par- 
ticularly its  agitations  after  the  perpetration 
of  the  worft  of  crimes,  that  attratl  our  ap- 
plaufe ;  but  every  dramatift  is  not  a  Shaket- 
peare. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  admired 
author  did  not  choofe  his  fubje£ks  of  the 
kind  mentioned  above,  fuch  as  the  fate  of 
Regulus,  of  Phocion,  or  of  Socrates.  It  is 
not  doubted  but  thefe  will  generally  be 
held  barren  fubjeftsj  and  fo  they  would- 

piovc 
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prove  to  the  greater  part  of  dramatical  au- 
thtirs.  Were  we,  for  the  firft  time,  to 
hear,  perhaps  in  a  few  fentences,  and  in 
the  common  courfe  of  converfation,  the 
ftory  of  Lear  and  his  daughters,  we  would 
not  readily  believe  that  any  one  would  at- 
tempt a  tragedy  from  materials  fo  unpto- 
mifmg.  Any  of  the  three  fubjedls  juft 
mentioned  would  be  found,  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  hand,  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
Lean 

The  French  and  Englifh  authors  have 
entertained  the  public  with  a  controverfy 
relating  to  the  merits  of  Shakefpearej  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Racine  and  Corneille. 
Shakcfpeare  feems  to  me  to  differ  fo  widely 
from  thefe  two  French  authors^  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  a  comparifon.  Some  peoplef 
are  delighted  with  a  garden  highly  and  ref- 
gularly  dreffed  j  the  walks  fmooth,  with 
their  edges  cut  in  right  lines ;  efpaliert 
drawn  exadly  parallel  to  thefe ;  the  trees 
planted  in  exa^  order,  and  every  thing 
:. . .  conducted 
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conduced  with  the  faine  precifion.  Others 
are  better  pleafed  with  a  vaft  extended  fo- 
reft,  abounding  with  (lately  and  towering 
trees,  with  flirubs,  wild  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  ;  with  unequal  grounds, 
having  in  fome  places  ftupendous  rocks, 
pouring  down  natural  cataracts  ;  in  others, 
fmpoth  hills  or  plains,  with  gentle  rills  of 
water,  and  ot^er  like  objects.  The  garden 
is  Racine  and  Corneille.  The  foreft  is 
Shakefpeare.  But  why  fhould  we  condemn 
the  admirers  of  either  for  being  pleafed 
with  the  excellencies  of  the  one  in  prefe- 
rence to  thofe  of  the  other  ?  We  fee  nature 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  foreft.  In 
the  former,  art,  applied  to  nature,  appears 
every  where.  In  the  other,  artlefs  nature 
appears  in  a  bold  and  majeftic  luxuriancy. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  foreign- 
er feldom,  if  ever,  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  Englifh  Ijmguage  fo  complete  as  to  un- 
derftand  Shakefpeare  thoroughly.    He  may 

X  be 
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be  able  to  converfe  in  Englifh,  and  to  read 
the  Engfifh  authors  of  the  prefent  century 
without  difficulty,  and  yet  be  unqualified 
to  difcover  Shakefpeare's  meaning  and  the 
fcope  of  his  language  in  many  places.  I 
believe  this  obfervation  will  be  found  ge- 
neral with  refpedt  to  the  authors  of  other 
nations  and  foreigners.  A  native  of  Bri- 
tain may  be  able  to  converfe  in  French,  and 
to  read  the  authors  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  downwards,  with  eafe  and  plea- 
fure,  while  the  poignancy  of  Rabelais's  wit, 
and  even  his  melaning,  may  efcape  him. 
This  IS  the  cafe  with  myfelf  j  and  yet  a 
native  of  France,  though  his  knowledge, 
tafte,  and  genius,  be  fuppofed  not  fuperior  to 
mine,  will,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading,  lofe 
nothing  of  the  humour  of  that  author.  One 
will  always  read  with  much  difadvantage 
when  he  is  obliged  to  confult  a  gloflary  for 
the  meaning  of  words  ;  or,  when  the  im- 
port of  a  fentence  cannot  be  difcovered 
without  an  application  to  others  for  an  in- 
terpretation.    In  fuch  refearches,  the  fpirit 

of 
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of  an  author  evaporates  ;  nor  do  we  ever 
recover  it  again  in  a  degree  fo  fatisfaifiory 
as  vvrhen  v^e  catch  it  in  the  firft  reading. 

Shakefpeare,  in  his  deepeft  tragedies,  fre- 
quently introduces  low  charaders,  making 
them  fpeak  in  their  own  vulgar  and  pro- 
verbial ftyle.  He  hath  like  wife  often  re- 
courfe  to  mean  objects  for  his  figures  and 
metaphors.  Thefc,  when  tranflated  into 
the  language  of  a  people  rigidly  attached  ta 
the  dignity  of  the  Cothurnus,  have  an  auk- 
ward,  and  fometimes  a  ludicrous  appearance. 
But  the  delineations  of  nature  by  this  au- 
thor, however  coarfe,  are,  for  the  moft  party 
bold,  juft,  and  ftriking.  They  may  well 
be  compared  to  thofe  of  Hemfkirk,  or  Al- 
bert Durer  ;  whereas  the  genius  and  tafte 
of  the  two  French  dramatifts  correfpond  to 
thofe  of  Grignon,  or  the  like  artifts,  whofe' 
works  are  noted  for  minute  and  laboured 
fmifhing.  The  former  dafh  on  without  re- 
ferve,  regardlefs  of  fuch  fmall  flips  as  will 
not  offend  a  liberal  critic ;  while  the  others, 

follicitous 
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follicitous  to  avoid  improprieties,  however 
fmall,  dwell  with  tedious  and  unwearied 
labour  on  high  polifhing.  Thefe  have  their 
partifans  and  admhers,  each  according  to 
his  refpedlive  ftile  ;  but  who  can  lay  claim 
to  a  preferable  tafte,  I  will  not  prefume  to 
fay. 

I  would  not  have  you  underftand  me 
here  as  believing  that  the  drama  may  be 
conducted  without  regard  to  the  unities. 
The  contrary  is  the  truth.  It  muft  be  own- 
ed, notwithftanding  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions,  that  Shakefpeare,  while  we  give  him 
full  credit  for  his  merit  in  delineating  na- 
ture, hath  not  been  fo  happy  in  condud- 
ing  his  fables.  I  am  aware  that  many  ad- 
vocates have  undertaken  his  defence  in  this 
circumftance ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon, 
when  we  contrad:  a  ftrong  attachment  to 
any  particular  perfon  or  author,  not  only 
to  overlook  his  faults,  but  even  to  imagine 
we  fee  beauties  in  them.  I  know  likewifc 
that  fome  modern  critics  have  condemned 

the 
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the  Ujciities  5f  the  dhtients,  confidering  them 
as  fetters  to  a  bold  and  eriterprifing  genius. 
Thefe  have  befen  declared  as  a-kin  t& 
fhackles  fixed  to  the  limbs  of  a  fine  dan- 
cer. .  When  we  have  recourfe  to  figure  and 
metiaphor,  in  order  to  elucidate  our  ideas  to 
others,  we  are  fometimes  apt  to  niiflead 
QUrfelves.  Why  Ihould  we  confider  Addi- 
fon  to  have  been  in  fetters  when  he  com- 
pofed  his  Cato  ?  Or,  can  we  declare  the 
death  of  that  Roman  an  improper  fubjeft 
for  a  tragedy  ;  becaufe  that  event,  and  the 
incidents  attending  it,  happened  in  the  fame 
place,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  ?  And  . 
fo  of  many  other  fubje^Ss  equally  fit  for 
tragedy. 

If  an  author,  in  treating  the  like  drama-: 
tical  fubjeds,  find  himfelf  under  the  necefT 
fity  of  flying  to  diftant  places,  and  of  pro-^ 
trading  his  fubjed  to  a  great  length  of 
time,  for  the  fake  of  incidents,  he  muft 
afcribe  this  to  the  fterility  of  his  genius,  and 
not  to  the  fubjed  itfelf  j  for  an  author  is 

allowed 
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allowed  to  invent  incidents,  provided  he  do 
not  exceed  probability.  I  am  far  from  in- 
finuating  here  that  Shakefpeare  laboured 
under  a  defedl  of  invention.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  every  where  difcovers  a  remark- 
able fecundity  of  genius,  as  well  as  a  rich, 
though  not  always  regular,  imagination. 
Yea,  the  applaufe  he  hath  acquired  from 
his  pictures  of  Nature,  while  he  was  un- 
fupported  by  the  unities,  is  a  proof  of  his 
merit.  In  Shakefpeare's  time  the  tafte  for 
theatrical  reprefentations  was  not  delicate  j 
nor  doth  it  appear  that  the  laws  of  the  dra- 
ma^ were  well  underftood^  perhaps  not  by 
Shakefpeare  himfelf. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Iliad  can  hard- 
ly be  read  with  a  degree  of  tafte  and  atten- 
tion fo  fmall,  as  not  to  difcover  the  effedt 
of  the  unities.  Such  is  the  relation  of  the 
'  opening  of  this  poem  with  the  cataftrophe, 
and  of  the  intermediate  parts  with  both, 
that  the  whole,  if  the  expreflion  will  be 
allowed,   is  fo  rounded  into  itfelf,  as  to 

ftrike 
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ftrike  the  mind  with  all  the  force  that  an 
epic  poem  can  be  fuppbfed  to  poflefs.  This 
is  not  the  cafe  with  the  iEneid.  The  poet 
Was  mifled  by  keeping  the  Odyfley  too 
much  in  his  eye ;  and  this  poem,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  excellencies,  is,  in  many  parts^ 
wild  and  excentrie.  The  -ffineid,  when 
divided  into  portions,  and  thefe  confidered 
as  diftindl  compofitions^  merit  well  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greateft  and  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  efforts  of  pdetical  genius.  But,  as  a 
whole,  will  always  be  found  to  produce  a 
more  feeble  effedt  upon  the  mind  of  a  read- 
er than  the  Iliad. 

The  cbntroverfy  relating  to  the  unities 
might,  perhaps,  be  accommodated,  were  hi- 
ftorical  reprefentations  to  be  exhibited  on 
the  theatre ;  but,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the 
term  drama  hath  been  hitherto  under  flood, 
and  according  to  its  laws,  thefe  hiftorical 
fhews  ought  pot  have  a  claim  to  the  de- 
fiomination  of  dramatical  compofitions,  e- 
fpecially  to  that  of  tragedy.     In  this  the 

mind 
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mind  is  brought  into  a  ftate  of  anxious  fu- 
fpenfe,  which  ought  to  increafe  till  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  piece.  But  this  effed  can 
never  be  produced  by  portions  of  hiftory 
tagged  to  one  another,  in  which  the  au- 
thor would  be  relieved  of  a  reftridion  to 
five  a£ts ;  fince  he  could  extend  them  to 
any  number  he  fliould  think  proper.  Few, 
it  is  prefumed,  will  venture  to  aflert,  that, 
becaufe  the  death  of  Phocion,  of  Socrates,  of 
Philopoemon,  and  of  many  others, -are 
excellent  fubjeds  for  tragedies;  there- 
fore, their  whole  lives  would  be  ftill  bet- 
ter, as  furnifliing  a  greater  variety  of  inci- 
dents. Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  hath  been  e- 
fteemed  among  tjie  moft  yalqabje  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  unities  may  be  confidered 
as  the  foul  of  this  poem,  the  author  having . 
them  in  his  eye  almoft  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  But  fuch  of  the  moderns  as 
reprobate  the  unities,  or,  at  leaft,  hold  them 
as  unneceflary,  muft  copfequently  confider 
the  better  part  of  this  poem  as  infignificant 
and  ufelefs. 

The 
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The  propriety  of  ading  farces  after  tra- 
gedies hath  been  doubted.  The  divifioa 
of  tragedies  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
will  help  to  lead  us  to  a  decifion  in  this 
queftion.  When  the  mind  hath  been  o- 
vercaft  with  gloom  and  hoifroi'j  by  a  tragedy 
more  produdtive  of  this  effe£t  than  any 
hioral  benefit,  a  well  chofen  farce  may  be 
of  ufe  in  difpelling  thefe  clouds.  But,  when 
the  plot  of  the  tragedy  is  of  that  kind  which 
exhibits  the  qaufe  of  truth,  of  honour,  of 
friendfhip,  or  whatever  other  noble  prin- 
ciple, generoufly  fupported,  and  boldly 
maintained,  however  fatal  to  the  parties ; 
the  only  tendency,  e veil  of  the  beft  farce, 
is  to  obliterate  the  iitipreffions,  and  undo 
the  improvement  Which  the  mind  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  reaped  frbm  a  fable  fo  well 
conduded* 
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LETTER      XVIL 


To     HORTENSIA. 

SOME  time  ago,  upon  returning  from 
the  theatre,  you  dropped  a  few  ftric- 
tures  on  the  adion  of  the  night.  Thefe 
appeared  to  me  ingenious  and  juiL  One 
of  the  company,  however,  inclining  to  be 
difputatious,  and  calling  the  propriety  of 
your  obfervations  in  queftion,  brought  on 
a  reafoning  of  fome  length.  This  contro- 
.  verfy,  occupying  my  mind  afterwards,  led  * 
me  to  commit  to  writing,  next  morning,  a 
few  thoughts  on  theatrical  adtiqn,  Thefe 
fliall  make  the  fubjedl  of  this  letter, 
which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  not  be  the  lefs 
acceptable,  that  it  follows  fome  others^ 
containing  reflexions  on  dramatical  com*- 
pofitiom 

Such 
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Such  are  the  diiEculties,  and  fo  great  the 
delicacy  attending  the  fi4ndions  of  a  come- 
dian, that,  among  the  multiplicity  of  them 
who  have  appeared,  in  almoft  every  agc^ 
fmce  the  days  of  -£fchylurf,  very  few  have 
been  found  attrafling  the  notice  of  hiftori- 
ans.  The  Auguftan  age  feem^s  to  have 
furnifhed  only. two  who  merited  the  denp- 
-mination  of  capital  a£tor$.  A  few  others 
are  mentioned  hy  the  Roman  hiftorians  ; 
but  thefe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  were 
lather  pantomimes  than  comedians. 

We  never  fail  tp  obferve,  among  come- 
dians, a  remarkable  iimilarity  in  ading  the 
lame  parts.  This  proceeds  from  their  co^ 
pying  after  one  another,  which  is  mimick- 
ry,  not  original  adion.  Were  thofe  who 
are  intended  for  the  theatre  to  exercife  their 
minds  in  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  moft 
approved  dramatical  compofitions,  and  thus 
to  form  to  themfelves  ideas  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  theatrical  qualifications,  we  fhould 
ice  more  original  and  more  varied  repre- 

fentations 
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fentations  than  our  theatres  commonly  af- 
ford. A  comedian  no  fooner  becomes  th* 
minion  of  the  public,  than  he  is  adopted 
by  his  fraternity  as  a  ftandard  of  adion 
and  an  objeft  of  imitation.  But,  however 
much  the  original  a<3:ion  may  pleafe,  the 
imitation  generally  difgufts.  Nor  is  it  air- 
ways in  the  power  even  of  the  moft  act- 
complifhed  comedian,  to  regulate  his  thea- 
trical condud  according  to  his  own  tafte. 
For  the  populace,  conftituting  themfelves 
judges,  take  upon  them  to  applaud  and 
condemn  licentioufly ;  and  the  middle  or 
lower  ranks  of  people  are  feldom  pleafed, 
unlefs  theatrical  reprefentations  exceed  na- 
ture. Hence  extravagant  vociferation,  and 
unnatural  motions  of  the* body,  are  frer 
quently  applauded  by  the  populace,  but  ta-^ 
citly  condemned  by  mor^  delicate  judges^. 

Were 

♦  Jc  dois  le  favoir,  puifquc  je  vicns  dc  d6butcr  a  Ma- 
^I'id,  ou  j*ai  6te  hue  eC  AfBe  cpmme  tous  les  dtables»  quoi- 
que  je  dufle  ^tre  fort  aplaudi :  car  j'ai  crie^  j'ai  pris  des; 

1^9M 
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Were  a  comedian  poflefled  of  powers  fuf-r 
ficient  to  command  the  paffions  of  his  au^; 
dience  by  language  alpne,  that  comediacc: 
would  be  parfimonious  of  the  agitations  of 
his  body,  and  would  only  avail  himfelf  of 
thefewhen  they  fhould  become  indifpenk 
fible.  The  dignity  of  tragedy  depends 
much  on  this  circumftance.  y 

A  comedian  of  a  rich  invention,  and  re-» 
fined  tafte,  may  improve  a. character  beyonif 
what  the  author  had  conceived  it  in  hi^ 
compofition.  But,  whcr^  invention  and 
tafte  are  wanting,  a  comedian,  from  thid*  , 

poverty 

tons  extrayagans»  et  Je  fuls  forti  cent  fbis  de  la  nature* 
Pe  plus,  j'ai  mis  en  declamant  le  poing  fous  le  mentoa 
de  ma  prmcefle.  En  un  mot,  j'ai  joui6  dans  le  go^t  de^ 
grands  adteurs  de  ce  pais  la;  et  cepend^nt  le  m^me 
public  qui  trouve  en  eux  ces  manieres  fort  agreables,  n'a 
ptt  les  fouffrir  en  moi.  Vojez  ce  que  c'eft  que  la  preven- 
tion.^——Thus  far  le  Sage,  meaning  to  fliew  that  an  imU 
tation  of  the  bed  actors,  by  thofe  of  inferior  rank^  Js 
frequently  irkfome  to  the  fpeftators ;  and  |ikewife,  that 
the  beft  adlors  thiemfelves  are  occafionally  ollliged  to  ex- 
peed  nature^  that  they  naay  pleafe  the  populace, 
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poverty  of  mind,  and  inability  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  characters 
from  reading  alone,  is  under  the  neceffity 
of  reftriding  himfelf  to  the  mimickry  of 
the  more  ftriking  manners  of  thofe  within 
the  fphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  is  among 
his  fraternity  of  fuperior  rank,  what  a 
copifl:  is  among  painters,  noted  for  tafte  and 
execution.  In  place  of  delineations  of  na- 
ture, as  fhe  exhibits  herfelf  in  common  life, 
to  which  the  powers  of  fuch  an  a£tor  are 
imequal,  he  can  give  us  only  (ketches  of 
her  excentricities ;  and,  by  dwelling  on  fome 
fpecific  oddities,  he  remains  ignorant  of  the 
geconomy  of  the  genus.  A  comedian  of 
this  kind  is  rarely,  if  ever,  qualified  for  the 
more  refined  parts  of  comedy,  much  lefs 
for  the  mournful  and  folemn  dignity  of 
tragedy,  or  in  general,  for  the  more  ele- 
vated and  refined  parts  of  the  drama.  One 
may  be  equal  to  the  charadlers  of  a  Wrong- 
head,  or  a  Moody,  while  thofe  of  a  Town- 
ly.  Manly,  or  an  Hamlet,  are  beyond  his 
reach.     Thefe  adors,  however,  are  fre^ 

quently 
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quently  of  finguiar  ufe,  when  bufFoonry 
makes  the  great  lines  of  the  drama. 
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To     L  iE  L  I  u  s. 

WERE  I  to  claim  a  return  for  fomc 
thoughts  on  epic  poetry,  lately 
communicated,  it  would  be  to  have  your 
own  fentiments  concerning  thofe  parts  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  which  feem  to  you  the 
mod  beautiful.  It  is  not  meknt  that  you 
ftiould  be  minutely  critical,  fiy  a  perufal 
of  this  kind,  we  are  apt  to  dwell  fo  long 
on  particular  paflages,  that  their  rela- 
tions with  other  more  diftant  parts,  cfca- 
ping  our  obfiMfvation,  we  confider  them  ira- 
ther  as  diftrnSr  poems^than  as  members  con-^ 
fpiring  to  conftitute  a  whole.  It  wilt  fuf- 
fice  that  your  mind  be  difengaged  from 
©iber  fuljcds.    You  idll  find  thcfc  twa 

poems 
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poems  fo  alluring,  that  little  or  no  exertion 
on  your  fide  will  be  requifite  to  preferve  a 
due  degree  of  attention.  I  wifli  to  know 
how  far  the  opinions  of  others  in  thefe  mat- 
ters coincide  with  my  own  ;  and  likewife 
what  parts  of  thefe  great  works  of  tafte  are 
chiefly  aflfedting  to  young  minds.  I  con- 
veyed my  ideas  of  elegiac  and  dramatic 
compofition  to  Honenfia.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  them  afterwardaf. 

Lyric  poetry  makes  Horace's  fourth 
branch.  The  Greek  language  is,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world,  pof- 
fefled  of  properties  fuited  to  poetical  rhythm 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  fuperior  to  the  Latin  in 
fpftnefs  and  flexibility.  Its  vf^rious  parts, 
being  fufceptible  of  compofition  and  de- 
compofition  to  a  high  degree,  render  it  no 
lefs  fignifi^cant  in  fenfe  thaa  expreflSive  of 
founds;  In  the  former  i;efped  it  is  always 
ufeful;  in  th^  laitter,  as  defcriptions  re- 
quire. Homer  ap4/Pw4?^^^^^  P^^^ed  it  to 
be  equally  fitte^ijGpjr  epic  and.lysic  compo- 
,    .  fitions. 
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fitions.  No  language  fupports  the  majefty 
of  the  fublime  better  than  the  Greek  :  In 
defcribing  battles,  ftorms,  or  the  like,  none 
is  more  fonorous  or  occafionally  harfh ;  and 
even  in  delineatiohs  of  mean  fubjefts,  a 
dignity  may  be  preferved,'  as  appears  from 
fome  paflages  in  the  Iliad  and Odyfley,  which 
we  can  hardly  believe  could  have  been  fo 
happily  exprefled  in  any  other  language. 

The  Latin  language,  when  compared 
with  the  Greek,  is  hard  and  untradablc  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  Virgil  and  Horace, 
we  could  not  have  believed  it  poffible  to 
adapt  that  language  fo  happily  to  the  action 
and  incidents  which  make  up  the  Epopoeia, 
or  to  the  quantities  indifpenfible  in  the 
ftrudture  of  lyrics.  In  thefe  two  kinds  of 
poetry,  language  is  brought  to  the  fevereft 
proof ;  and  they  being  confidered  as  the 
two  extremes,  the  intermediate  kinds,  as 
elegiac,  paftoral,  epiftolary,  and  dramati- 
cal, having  a  loofer  texture,  are  of  eafier 
(:onftru6tion.  The  unfuccefsful  efforts  of 
Z  the 
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the  Roman  poets  in  lyric  compofition,  afc 
certain  the  difficulties  atteading  it,  Quin- 
tiUan  ohferves,  that  Horace  was  almoft  the 
only  lyric  poet  among  the  Romans  worthy 
of  being  read  *.  The  value  of  this  kind 
of  compofition,  befides  the  melody  arifing 
from  the  variety  of  its  rhythmic  quantities, 
confifts  in  comprehending  much  thought  in 
few  words.  In  tranflaiing  the  Odes  of 
Horace  into  Englifh,  or  perhaps  inco  any 
modern  language,  we  ihall  find  that  the 
multiplicity  of  particles,  oc(;upyiQg  a  great 
fhare  of  the  verfes,  which  are  commonly 
ihoirt  in  lyrics,  tend  to  render  the  compo- 
fition diflFufive  and  languid,.  We  have  had 
many  tranflations  of  thefe  Odes  into  En- 
gH£h  ;  and  in  them  fome  of  the  tranflators, 
particularly  Mr  Francis,  have  difcovered 
much  art  and  taJfte.  But,  it  is  prefumed, 
thofe  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  wiih 
the  original,  will  be  fenfible,  that  the  heft 
Englifh  tranflation,  whAi  compared  witi; 

the 

f  At  Ijricprom  idem  Horatius  fere  folas  legt  dignus, 
IflPitut.  Qraton  lib.  lo.  ca^.  \^ 
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the  Latin,  is  inferior  in  ftrength  and  foli- 
dity.  Upon  the  whole,  if  any  Englifh  poet  \ 
be  found  to  excel  1  in  lyric  compdfition,  that  | 
poet  may  be  confidered  as  poflefling  un- 
common powers  in  verfification. 

Some  have  exprefled  their  furprife  that 
Horace,  in  his  divifion  and  arrangement 
of  poetical  compofitions,  fhould  not  have 
mentioned  paftoral  poetry ;  but  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  evident,  that  the  poet  intended 
no  more  than  fuch  compofitions  as  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  rhythm,  and  the 
ftrudure  of  their  verfes :  Epic  poetry  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  cDnftantly  in  heroic  hexame- 
ters J  for,  though  heroics  be  always  hexa- 
meters, it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that 
hexameters  always  make  heroic  verfes.  For 
this  you  may  confult  Lord  Rofcommon'a 
notes  on  Horace^s  art  of  poetry  *.  Eler- 
giacs  confift  of  verfes  of  fix  and  five  feet 
alternately  *  and  epiftles  compofed  in  this 
way,  efpecially  v^hen  treating  of  love,  and 

of 

*  Verfe  74* 
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of  a  plaintive  nature,  were  properly  deno-* 
minated  elegies.  Ovid's  heroic  epiftles  are 
the  beft  examples  of  this  kind.  Dramati- 
cal compofitions,  particularly  comedy,  were 
of  a  loofer  texture,  and  differing  lefs  from 
profe.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence are  in  meafured  quantities  ;  and  it  is 
probable  the  adtors  of  thefe  plays  never 
fpoke  without  a  pipe,  or  fome  other  in- 
ftrument  playing  along.  By  this  the  voice 
and  numbers  were  modulated,  not  unlike 
our  recitative.  But  thefe  circumftances 
have  not  hitherto  been  well  afcertained.  In 
lyrics,  the  profodaical  laws,  and  the  kinds 
of  verfes,  are  various  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  general,  that  greater  attention  is 
requifite  in  reading  lyrics  than  any  other 
kind  of  poetry.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  rhythmiq  order  being  indifpenfible,  and 
the  lines  frequently  very  fhort,  the  poet  is 
obliged  to  arrange  the  words  as  he  can  find 
place  for  them,  according  to  their  quanti- 
ties. Thus  words  agreeing  with,  or  go- 
verning others,  are  often  much  disjoined, 

and 
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and  the  fenfe  rendered  lefs  obvious.  This 
kind  of  poetry,  however,  when  artfully 
conftruded,  is,  from  its  variety,  and  the 
melody  of  its  numbers,  particularly  Agree- 
able.. Were  t  to  advife  a  young  man  to 
commit  to  his  memory  any  part  of  the 
Roman  poets,  it  would  be  the  feled  odes 
of  Horace.  But  I  would  advife  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  not  to  be  forward  to  quote 
thefe  in  company.  This  may  fometimes 
be  done  feafonably,  and  without  pedantry. 
But,  for  the  moft  part,  this  fort  of  claffi- 
cal  oftentation  marks  rather  a  circumfcribed 
than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  an- 
tient  authors. 

With  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  paftoral  ' 
compofition,  I  cannot  help  diffenting  from 
all  thofe  who  have  treated  this  branch,  and 
whofe  inveftigations  of  it  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  feeing^  I  fhall,  therefore, 
give  you  my  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft  more 
explicitly  than  if  my  ideas  of  it  had  coin- 
cided with  thofc  of  others. 

LETTER 
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To    La:lius. 

PASTORAL  poetry  hath  been  no  lefs 
the  fubjed  of  criticifm  than  the  other 
tinds ;  nor  doth  it  yet  appear  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  afcertained  what  ought  properly 
to  come  under  this  denomination.  The 
poets,  having  figured  to  themfelves  a  ftate 
of  rural  felipity,  would  exclude  from  pa- 
ftoral  compofition  every  thing  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  break  in  upon  the  innocence, 
fimplicity,  and  happinefs  of  ihat  life.  Such, 
at  leaft,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  antient  Arcadian  Ihepherds. 
Hence  we  hear  of  nothing  but  love  and 
eternal  youth,  which,  with  rural  fcenery, 
have  been  deemed  fuflBcient  to  make  up  the 
materials  of  paftoral  poetry.  Thefe  have 
been,    in  general,    the  opinions    of    the 

^  French, 
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French,  and  of  many  other  foreign  authors. 
Some  Englifh  critics  have  entertained  differ* 
rent  fentimerits,  efpecially  in  examining 
modern  paftorals. 

The  idea  of  the  golden  age  fcems  to 
have  been  of  a  very  old  date  in  Greece. 
Some  would  make  it  coeval  with  Cadmus. 
Ovid,  whether  for  the  better  conneding  of 
his  transformations,  carries  this  age  much 
farther  back  both  in  Afia  and  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  the  felicity  of  the  Arcadian  pa- 
ftoral  life  in  the  latter.  Greece,  however^ 
or  a  great  part  of  it,  was  probably  in  a  ftate 
of  barbarity  after  the  days  of  Cadmus.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  one  coming  from 
Phoenicia,  or  the  adjacent  country,  might, 
among  other  manners  and  cuftoms,  intro^ 
duce  the  paftoral  life.  Cadmus  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Mofes  or 
of  Jofhua,  and  fo  to  have  Jived  between 
fix  and  fevcn  hundred  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  makes  the  period  of  Cadmua 

much 
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much  later.  It  appears,  from  the  writings 
of  Mofes,  that  the  paftoral  life  was  then 
followed  in  the  Upper  ^gypt,  in  Idu- 
mca,  the  inland  parta  of  the  Phoenician 
territories,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
What  renders  it  more  probable  that  the 
Greeks  had  the  idea  of  the  golden  age 
from  thefc  countries,  and  in  thofe  mythic 
times,  is,  that  we  hear^more  of  the  Syrian 
Gods  than  of  any  other  deities  in  the  Ar- 
cadian plains,  particularly  Apollo,  Mercu- 
ry, Pan,  Diana,  and  Venus,  a  Goddefs  of 
the  Cyprians,  who,  if  not  fubjedJ:  to  the 
Phoenicians,  had  a  clofe  intercourfe  with 
them. 

I  fhall  hazard  another  conjedure,  rela- 
ting to  a  fable  fomewhat  a-kin  to  the  fub- 
je£t  before  u$.  Sefoftris,  in  returning  from 
his  Indian  expedition,  left  his  nephew  Pro- 
metheus  in  Colchos.  Prometheus  formed 
a  man  of  clay,  animating  him  with  fire 
ftolen  from  heaven  ;  that  is,  he  civilized  the 
Colchians.    Sefoftris  had  a  great  number  of 

womeix 
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women  in  his  army,  under  the  eonduft  of 
Minerva,  who  did  not  die  till  the  army 
came  to  Thrace.  Minerva  was  celebrated 
for  her  powers  in  the  art  of  weaving,  A 
number  of  thefe  women  being  left  with 
Prometheus  and  his  iEgyptians,  would  teach 
the  Colcheans  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
which  had  been  known  in  -/Egypt  long  be- 
fore that  time*  It  was  a  cuftom  in  thofe 
times  with  the  Ladies  of  the  higheft  rank 
to  exercife  themfelves  in  thefe  arts,  as  all 
antiquity  informs  us.  When  the  Argo- 
nauts brought  Medea  from  Colchos,  flie 
and  her  female  attendants  would  inftrud: 
or  improve  the  Corinthians  in  the  manu- 
fadure  of  wool,  and  art  of  weaving.  Thus 
the  natives  of  Arcadia,  which  reached  al-* 
moft  to  the  gates  of  Corinth,  and  the 
people  of  that  dty,  would  reap  a  mutual 
advantage  j  the  one  from  the  c^ilture  of 
flieep,  the  other  from  the  manufadure  of 
wool.  Hence  the  poets,  with  propriety, 
feigned  the  Argonauts  to  have  brought  the 
golden  fleece  from  Colchos.  In  thofe  times, 
A  a  whoever 
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whoever  made  extraordinary  difcoveries  Of 
improvements  in  the  arts  were  deified,  as 
was  the  cafe  with  Ceres  and  Minerva.  But 
Medea,  though  beheved  to  polTefs  fuperna- 
tural  powers,  being  of  a  vindidive  difpo- 
fition,  and  charged  with  criminal  pradices^ 
was  held  a  forcerefs,and  branded  with  witch- 
craft. But,  waving  further  conje&ures 
concerning  the  primeval  (late  of  Arcadia, 
I  return  to  my  fubjedl. 

Paftoral  compofition  being  fuppofed  de- 
fcriptive  only  of  the  fcenery  and  felicity  of 
the  golden  age,  of  the  Arcadian  ftate,  or 
of  the  Saturnian  reign,  authors  of  geni- 
us, who  have  aflumed  this  department, 
Iiave  found  it  diflScult  to  confine  their 
compofitious  within  fo  narrow  limits  ;  and, 
therefore,  of  whatever  merit  their  works 
may  be  poflefled,  they  are  feldom  allowed, 
efpecially  by  the  more  feverc  critics,  ta 
claim  the  denomination  of  paftorals,  whe- 
ther the  tranfgreflion  be  in  too  great  refine- 
ment of  language,  elevation  of  thought,  or 

in 
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in  the  introduAion  of  fome  circumftance* 
fuppofed  inconfiftent  with  this  ilate  of  in- 
nocence and  felicity.  But  if  we  abate  fome- 
what  of  this  ideal  and  almoft  divine  ftatc, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  partake  more  of  the  com* 
mon  fate  of  humanity,  ftill  allowing  it  to 
exceed  all  other  kinds  of  life  in  fimplicity, 
innocence,  and  happinefs,  we  Ihall  thereby 
acquire  a  larger  field,  and  more  materials 
for  pailoral  compofition.  Let  the  different 
ftages  of  life  be  admitted,  let  the  youths 
ling  chiefly  of  their  loves ;  thofe  of  the 
middle  period  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature, 
and,  therefore,  may  ufe  figures,  allufions, 
and  language  fome  what  more  refined  ;  and 
the  aged  may,  among  others,  adopt  religi- 
ous fubjeifis,  which,  with  the  antients,  con- 
fifted  of  mythological  and  allegorical  fa- 
ble, of  which  Virgil  hath  given  a  fpecimen 
in  his  Silenus. 

,  Befides  the  different  ftages  of  life^  the 
different  ranks  of  fhepherds  may  be  fup- 
pofed 
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pofed  to  diverfify  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
matters,  with  the  fuperior  and  inferior  fer-i 
vants,  making  likcwife  three  degrees.  Thus 
the  paftoral  life  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  difr 
ferent  from  what  it  feems  to  have  been  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  world.  In  Sicily, 
in  Greece,  particularly  in  Arcadia  and  in 
fome  parts  of  Italy,  about  the  time  of  Sa-- 
turn,  the  paftoral  life,  we  have  r^afon  to 
believe,  was'a-kin  to  the  patriarchal  ftate 
defcribed  by  Mofes ;  the  heads  of  families, 
with  fervants  of  different  ranks  under  them, 
obferving  fuch  a  fimplicity  of  diet  and 
manners,  as  greatly  promoted  health  and 
longevity.  The  Polyphemi  pf  Sicily  are 
believed  to  have  been  a  family  noted  for 
prudence  and  great  wealth,  confifting  chief- 
ly in  fheep,  or  cattle  of  different  kinds ; 
the  fmgle  eye  in  the  forehead  is  poietically 
cxpreffiVe  of  the  one,  as  the  gigantic  bodies 
are  of  the  other, 

Virgil,  whether  from  a  refped  to  thi$ 
1t!xf  eefol4  divifion,  of  the  ages  and  ranks  of 

ll^epherdSjj 
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fliepherds,  hath  been  particularly  attentive 
to  as  many  degrees  of  paftoral. "  Of  thefe 
the  mod  elevated  is  fuited  to  fhepherds^ 
who,  from  their  advanced  age,  greater  ex* 
perience,  and  better  fortunes,  may  be  fupi 
pofed  pofleflcd  of  a  more  refined  tafte,  and 
of  knowledge  fomewhat  more  extenfive 
than  others  of  an  inferior  rank  and  age. 
The  Pollio  and  Silenus  are  of  t;his  kind^ 
In  thefe  the  poet,  in  a  paftoral  charader, 
takes  the  whole  narration  upon  himfelf, 
there  being  no  dialogue  of  ftiepherds  froiti 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  the  fecond 
kind,  the  poet,  after  a  ihprt  intrpdudioui 
puts  the  remaining  part  of  the  paftoral  in  ^ 
his  fhepherds  mouths,  leavjng  them  to  tel} 
their  ftqry.  Of  this  fort  the  feventh  and 
eighth  Eclogues  are  examples.  The  lpw-» 
eft  kind  of  paftoral,  fuch  as  the  Tityrus, 
Palaemon,  and  Mperis,  ate  dramatical 
throughout,  the  poet  nowhqre  deigning  tq 
^ake  a  ihare. 

liigid  criticifm  hath  denied  the  denon\ir 

nation 
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nation  of  pafiorals  to  the  Pol}io  and  Silenus, 
as  likewife  to  the  tenth,  entitled  Gallus ; 
confidering  them  as  fuperior  to  paftoral 
poetry,  both  in  diifiion  and  fentiment.  Nor 
is  this  cenfure  altogether  groundleis.  It 
will,  however,  admit  of  alleviation,  when 
we  confider  that  the  ftate  of  Italy  for  fome 
time  after  the  Satumian  age,  was  paftoral  j 
that,  about  thofe  times,  the  Sibilline  oracles 
were  recent,  and  may  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  fubjeft  of  fpeculation  among 
fhepherds  of  greater  experience.  Nor  is.it 
likely  that  Virgil  was  the  firft  in  Italy  who 
had  made  them  the  fubjeft  of  his  fong ;  for 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  though  this  poet  be 
hot  inferior  to  any  in  poetical  merit,  all  his 
compofitions  are  to  be  confidered  rather  as 
imitations  than  originals. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  fixth  Eclogue,  en- 
titled Silenus,  the  Poet  was  fenfible  that  the 
Epicurean  philofophy  (if  this  be  the  fubjed> 
as  hath  been  believed),  and  the  mythologi- 
C?il  tales  in  that  paftoral,  were  improper 

themes 
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themes  for  fhepherds ;  and,  therefore,  con- 
fidering  the  whole  as  a  nodus  'uindicc  dignus^ 
he  judicioufly  introduceth  a  God,  who  fing$ 
in  elevated  drains  to  his  aftonifhed  Sylvan 
audience^>  The  tenth  paftoral  is  lefs  open 
\Q  objeflion  than  the  other  two. 
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TO  purfue  the fubjedtof  paftoral :  "  The 
"  language  of  Virgirs  Eclogues," 
obferves  an  eminent  critic  *,  "  is  too  pure, 
"  the  poet  frequently  forgetting  that  he  is 
^*  among  peafants.*'  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  dignity  and  elevation  of  language  in  the 
three  paftorals  mentioned  in  a  former  let- 
ter, not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other 
feven«    But  purity  of  language,  and  even 

a 
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a,  dignity  of  expreilion,  are  not  incompatible 
with  (implicity^  a  circumftance  indifpen- 
fible  in  all  kinds  of  pailoral  compofition* 
Vit gil's  genius  could  n6t,  without  diflficulty, 
be  confined  to  this  fimplidty,  being  fre- 
quently apt  to  make  Tallies  beyond  it.  He 
had,  however,  the  art  and  judgment  to  pre- 
ferve,  for  the  moft  part,  a  beautiful  fimpli- 
city,  even  in  his  moft  elevated  paftorals. 
In  the  fix  following  verfes,  the  three  for- 
mer difcover  more  art  and  refinement  than 
ought  to  be  found  in  paftoral  compofition ; 
whereas  the  three  latter  are  remarkable  for 
their  fimplicity  and  elegance. 

Paaca  tamen  fubenmt  prrfcae  Tcftigia  fraodis. 
Quae  tenure  Thetin  ratibus,  quae  cingere  maris 
Oppida.  quae  jubeant  telluri  infindere  falcos. 
Alter  erit  turn  Typhis  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo. 
Deledos  heroas;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Acque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  micutur  Achilics. 

They  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  pa- 
ftoral poetry,  feem  not  to  have  attended  {v£^ 
ficiently  to  the  difference  between  the^n- 

ticnc 
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tient  and  modern  paftoral  ftate.  The  oc- 
cupation of  tending  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
prefent  times,  is  confidered  as  mean,  fervile, 
and  laborious  ;  and  is  frequently  attended 
with  fuch  inconveniencics  as  produce  a  dif- 
fatisfadion  and  difguft  in  the  mind,  with 
rude  and  uncouth  manners.  Accordingly, 
the  loweft  part  of  a  family  is  commonly 
appointed  to  this  office,  and  with  the'm  it 
is  rather  an  iron  than  a  golden  age.  But 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world,  th6  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  .made  choice  of  a  pa- 
ftoral life,  as  attended  with  eafe,  tranquil- 
lity, and  contentment  * ;  and  then  the  ma- 
fters  did  not  difdain  to  cultivate  a  fami- 
liar and  friendly  intercourfe  with  their  fer- 
vants. 

Thus  the  moderns,  accommodating  this 

kind  of  poetry  to  the  prefent  paftoral  life, 

have  confidered  it  as  never  rifing  above  the 

loweft  kind  of  the  antiients,  and  have  made 

B  b  its 

*  El  jam  turn  vita  hominum  fine  capiditate  a^ica- 
batufy  fua  cuique  fatis  placebaitt.  Sallust. 
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its  chief  charadleriftics  to  confift  in  obfolete 
words,  vulgar  and  proverbial  phrafes,  and 
nngrammarical  language.  Hence  "Virgil 
hath  been  cenfured  by  a  celebrated  critic  * 
for  not  ufing  the  words  gu&i^  quoijam^  volt. 
But,  befidea  that  the  fimpficity  of  compofi- 
tion  doth  not  confift  in  rufticity  of  language, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  loweft  peafants 
in  Virgil's  time  were  acquainted  with  thefe 
words.  Some  of  the  moft  elegant  Roman 
authors  affeded  the  irie  of  antiquated  phrafeSy 
which  they  would  not  probably  have  donei 
had  that  phrafeology  beenin  ufe  among  the 
loweft  plebeians  of  their  own  time,  who 
are  not  fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Archaifms  of  language* 

In  the  comedies  of  Plautus  we  meet  with 
many  words  and  phrafcs  which  may  appear 
to  be  (uited  to  Latin  paftorab ;  and  pro- 
bably were  fo  in  the  days  of  Plautus.  That 
author  died  an  hundred  afid  nine  years  be- 
fore 

•  Guardian,  No.  40. 
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.  '#^ 
fore  Virgil  was  born.    So  that  the  timca 

in  which  thcfe  two  poets  flouri^^)  were 

diftant  about  a  century  and  an  half ;  in 

which  period  the  Roman  language  mude 

fo  great  advances  in  refinement^  that  it  is 

probable  even  the  peafants  of  the  Auguftati 

age  were  ignorapt  of  the  vulgar  words  ^d 

phrafes  of  Plautus*  ^ 

We  ought  further  to  confider  that,  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  fo  far  as  we  can  know^ 
the  difference  between  the  court  fly le  and 
that  of  peafants,  was,  not  fo  great  ^as  with 
the  modems,  particularly  in  Britain,  where 
the  courtier  and  the  peafant  are  frequently 
at  a  lofs  to  underftand  one  another.  Be- 
fides,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  Latin  lanr 
guage,  that  grammatical  rules  can  fcar<:ely 
ever  be  difpenfed  with,  even  in  the  loweft 
kind  of  paftoral.  Whereas  with  us,  fuch  ac- 
curacy in  language  hath  not  only  been  held 
unneceflary  inpaftoral  compofition,but  devi- 
ations from  the  laws  of  grammar  h^vc  been 
deemed  charadtcriftic  of  this  fort  of  poetry, 

and 
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and  chaftity  of  language  hath  been  declared 
an  impropriety  among  cow-herdd. 
<  '■    .      .      , 

Some  have  thought  the  manner  of  Spen* 
cer j  and  even  of  Chaucer,  proper  for  mo-r 
dern  palloral.  Th!e  periods  in  which  thefe 
two  authors  Uved/apologize  fufRciently  for 
their  ungrammatical  phrafeology  and.  obr 
folete  language.  It  is  the  thoughts,  not 
the  manner  of  the  bards  of  thpfe  times, 
which  claim  our  attention  at  prefent,  Art*- 
lefs  compofition,  pkinnefeand  fimplicity  of 
ftyle  are  indifpenfible  inp^oral ;  hut  it  is 
not  therefore  neceffary  that  this  kind  of 
compofition  be  either  tin^anrmatical,  or 
burdened  w^ith  obfolete  words,  t  If  we  der 
fcend  to  the  vulgar  words  and-  vernacular 
phrafeology  peculiar  to  any  one  county, 
our  compofitions  will  be  foiujtd  hardly  in- 
telligible in  another  ;  fuch  are  the  provin- 
cial differences  of  language  in  Britain,  as 
well  as  in  fome  other  great  kingdoms  in 
Europe.  ' 

The 
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The  well  known  relation  between  poetry 
ind  painting  isiFuch, . that rtheyl  readily. ad- 
mit of  mutual  illuftration;  We  can  look  al 
a  landfcapfe  extiibiting  a  fbephefd  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  with  his  flock  and  his  dog,  a  cot- 
tage, with  a  few  fciraggy, trees,  a  brook,  and 
the  like  objeds ;  but,  though  we  allow  the 
execution  to  be  good,  we  foon  tire  of  the 
poverty  of  this  or  the  like  fcenery.  We 
are,confcious  of  an  effedt  \yholly  (different 
when  we  examine  the  landfcapes  of  Ppuf- 
fm  and  Claud  Loraine,  in  which,  befides  a 
judicious  difpofitlon  of  objedsj  we  difcovei: 
an  enchanting  riehnefs  and  luxuriancy  of 
nature.  As  fome  of  thefe  pieces  arp  wholly 
rural,  and  partake  little,  if  at  all,  of  the  he- 
roic or  fublime,  they  can  hardly  faU  to  fug- 
geft  ideas  fuited  to  paftoral  cpmpofition. 
We  diflike  no  lefs  to  fee  nature  meanly 
drefled  or  clumfily  delineated,  than  to  hear 
her  mpft  delightful  beauties  defcribed  in 
low  and  vulgar  language.  .  A  paftoral. pQet 
ought  to  draw  hid  images  fp^riiigly  from 
jhe  works  of  ajt,   which  are  generally  of 

the 
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the  meanneft  fort  in  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tbn ;  or,  if  he  avails  himfelf  of  thefe,  he  will 
do  well  to  enliven  them  from  the  works  of 
nature.  Mr  Gay,  in  marking  the  rifing 
fun,  an  objed  which  commonly  warms  a 
poet  s  imagination,  has  it  thus  : 

Bat  fee  the  fan*beains  bright  to  labour  warn> 
And  gild  the  thatch  of  Goodman  Hodge's  barn. 

In  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  evening,  we 
have  a  landfcape  at  once  in  the  fimplefl 
terms,  and  well  fuited  to  paftoral. 

£t  jam  fumma  procul  villarnm  calmina  fumant ; 
Majorefque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. 

Though  it  would  be  improper  to  make 
ihepherds,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lower 
ranks,  fpeak  learnedly,  the  furniture  of 
their  minds  being  chiefly  made  up  from 
the  objcifis  which  immediately  furround 
them }  they  may,  neverthclefs,  occafion- 
ally  mention  things  which  may  appear  be- 
yond their  fphere,  and  which  they  may  be 

fuppofed 
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fupipofed  to  have  heard  from  others.  A 
judicious  poet  will  condud  this  with  pro- 
priety, making  them  mention  fuch  fubjedts, 
not  fcictttifically,  but  with  uncertainty.  Nor 
is  it  unnatural  to  fuppofe  (hepherds  to  hare 
acquired  an  imperfed  knowledge  of  many 
things  conveyed  to  them  by  tradition  from 
earlier  times,  or  from  diftant  countries. 
The  two  following  lines  from  one  of  Vir- 
gil's loweft  paftorals,  have  been  often  imi- 
tated, but  never  condemned. 

In  media  duo  figna  Conont  et  qius  fbit  alter 
Defcripfic  radio  totam  qui  gentibns  orbem  ? 
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RUSTICITY  and  mcannefe  of  Ita- 
guage  being  held  by  fome  modem 

critics,  particularly  by  one  of  known  merit, 

indifpenfible 
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indifpenfible.  in  paftorai  poetry ,>  however 
well  the  fentiments  roay  be  fuited  to  the 
fubjed,  Mr  Pope's  paftorals  have,  from  the 
purity  of  the  language,  been  confidered  as 
having  no  claim  to  that  kind  of  compofi- 
tion.  But,  the  fentiments  in  -thefe  poems 
being  almoft  wholly  taken  from  Theocri- 
tus and  Virgil,  this  objedioiji  relating  to 
ftyle  will  infenfibly  becomie  weaker,  and  at 
laft  entirely  evanifh,  merely  by  leggth  of 
time,  provided  language  fliall  undergo  the 
fame  viciflitudes  in  the  following  as  in  the 
preceding  ages ;  as  we  may  fuppofe  poems 
compofed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  to  have 
gradually  become  good  paftorals,  from  the 
language  becoming  obfolete  and  vulgar, 
though  in  thofe  times  they  had  been  denied 
the  denomination  of  paftorals,  folely  on 
account  of  their  courtly  ftyle.  Further,  if 
there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the 
language  and  ftyle  of  the  courtier  and  the 
peafant  ate  the  fame,  as  was  probably  the 
cafe  in  Sparta,  the  language  of  that  country 

caniiot 
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cannot  admit  of  paftoral  compofition,  not 
affording  a  dialed  for  that  purpofe.        ^ 

If,  therefore,  thefe  four  poems  of  Mr 
Pope,   which  he  calls  his  Paftorala,  be  re^ 
probated  on  account  of  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  language,  as  having  no  claim 
to  that  denomination,  Virgil's  ten  Eclogues 
muft  fhare  the  fame  fate.     But  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  if  we  except  a  few  paf- 
fages,  ppffefs  the  artlefs  fimplicity  which  is 
held  indifpenfible  in  that  kind  of  poetry, 
while  they  are  free  from  the  rufticity  and 
meannefs  deemed  fo  requifite  by  fome  cri- 
tics.     If  Mr  Pope  be  open  to   cenfure,  I 
J[hould  think  it  is  in  not  attending  to  the 
degrees,  or  different  kinds  of  paftoral  by  , 
which  the  Eclogues  are  fo  remarkably  di- 
verfified.     This  is  one  of  the  great  excel- 
lencies of  the  Roman  poet,  each  of  the  Ec- 
logues being  marked  by  a  charafter  diftind 
from  the  reft,  excepting  perhaps  the  Tity- 
rus  and  the  Moeris,  which  have  a  greater 
fimilarity  than  any  other  two.     What  Mr 
C  c  Dryden 
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Dryden  hath  obferved  with  refpe£t  to  Vift 
gil's  three  works  being  diftinguiftiable  by 
the  firft  line  of  each,  may  be  applied  to  the 
Paftorals  alone.  The  firft  lines  of  the  Ti- 
tyrus,  Palaemon,  and  Moeris,  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  the  Pollio,  Siletnis,  and 
Gallus,  mark  the  former  three  to  be  of  the 
loweft,  and  the  other  of  the  higheft  kind, 
Thofe  of  the  intermediate  kind  being  part- 
ly dramatical,  and  partly  confifting  of  the 
poet's  narrative,  are  no  lefs  diftinguiihable 
by  their  beginnings, 

Mr  Pope  hath  been  fo  little  attentive  to 
diverfify  his  Paftorals  in  this  manner,  or 
to  diftinguifti  them  by  particular  charaders, 
that,  though  the  dramatical  part  of  his 
Spring  be  almoft  wholly  copied  from  the 
loweft  of  the  Eclogues,  the  opening  of  that 
Paftoral  is,  neverthelefs,  an  imitation  of 
Virgil's  beautiful  addrefs  to  Varus  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Silenus,  one  of  the  higheft 
and  fineft  of  his  Paftorals.  Though,  therc- 
fpre,  Mr  Pope's  yerfification  in  his  Pafto- 
rals 
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rals  be  fnidoth,  melodious,  and  happily 
fuited  td  the  fentiments,  there  is  ftill  a  tire-- 
fome  fameUefs  in  his  manner  throughout 
thele  compofitions,  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  not  that  ingenious  poet  co- 
pied fo  indifcriminately  from  all  VirgiPs 
Eclogues.  But,  confidering  the  early  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  Mr  Pope  compofed 
thefe  poems,  he  merits  applaufe  more  thdii 
cenfure  ;  and,  that  he  did  not  avail  himfelf 
of  Virgil's  variety,  was  owing  to  inatten- 
tion, not  to  a  want  of  poistieal  power,  ap- 
pears from  bis  happy  imitation  of  the  Pol- 
lio  in  his  Mcfliah. 

To  adapt  language  to  different  fubjeds, 
is  known  to.  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  to  require  tafte  in  profe,  but  much 
more  in  poetical  compofitions.  Hence  we 
find  poets  of  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks 
at  one  time  turgid  in  defcriptions  of  mean 
objects,  at  another  inanimate  and  frigid, 
where  the  fubjcdt  calls  for  warmth  and  ele- 
vation, Lucan  is  fometimes  open  to  this 
cenfure,  Statins  and  Silius  frequently. 

If 
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If  a  poet  attempt  the  dijBferent  kinds  of 
Paftoral,  he  may  find  it  difEcuU  to  conduft 
himfelf,  fo  as  not  to  rife  above^the  loweft^ 
or  fall  below  the  higheft,  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  either  j  the  middle  kind  requires 
no  lefs  attention.  Befides  thefe  three  kinds, 
the  elevations  of  ftyle  from  the  higheft  pa- 
ftoral to  the  moft  fublime  parts  of  the  epic, 
admit  of  various  degrees.  The  firft  verfe 
of  Virgil's  Paft orals,  of  the  Georgics,  and 
of  the  -^neid,  as  hath  been  obferved  above, 
make  a  fenlible  climax,  marking  the  nature 
of  each  of  thefe  compofitions.  But  we  fhall 
judge  better  of  the  poet's  powers,  by  at- 
tending to  his  method  of  treating  the  fame 
thing  in  his  three  celebrated  works,  as  the 
elder  Scaliger  hath  obferved.  Thus  a  fa- 
crifice  is  exprefled  with  great  fimplicity  in 
the  firft  Eclogue : 


-Illius  aram 


Saepe  tener  noftris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnU5« 

In  the  admired  opening  to    the    third 
Georgic,  a  facrifice  is  mentioned  with  more 

dignity, 
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dignity,  and  in  language  top  elevated  for 
any  kind  of  paftoral. 

•     Ipfe  caput  tonfae  follis  ornatus  olivae 

Dona  feram.     Jam  nunc  folemnes  ducere  pompas 
Ad  delubra  jayat,  cacfofque  viderc  juvencos. 

The  third  example,  from  the  fourth 
-/Eneid,  is  bold,  pompous,  defcriptive,  and 
in  every  refpedt  fuited  to  epic  compofition. 

Principio  delubra  adeunt,  paccmque  per  aras . 
Exquirunt :  Madtant  ledtos  de  more  bidentis 
Legifcrae  Cercri,  Phoeboque,  Patrique,  Lyaco : 
Junoni  ante  omnis,  cui  vincla  jugalia  curae. 
Ipfa  tenens  deztra  pateram  pulcberrima  Dido» 
Candentis  vaccae  media  inter  cornua  fundit. 
Aut  ante  ora  di^m  pinguis  fpatiatur  ad  aras, 
Inftauratque  diem  donis ;  pecudumque  recluds 
Pedloribus  inhians  fpirantia  confulit  exta. 

Upon  the  whole,  Virgil  hath  not  been 
excelled  by  any  poet  whatever  in  fuiting 
his  language  to  his  fubjedl ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  proves,  perhaps  more  than  any. 
other,  the  poetical  powers,  the  tafte,  and 

judgment 
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judgment  of  that  poet.  It  may  be  her^ 
obferved,  with  refpeft  to  paftoral  ftyle,  that 
Theocritus  had  the  advantage  of  Virgil, 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  modern  authors  of 
paftoral,  fmce  he  wrote  in  a  language  which 
ajBPorded  a  grammatical  dialed  fuited  to  his 

fubjedl. 

\ 

In  confequence  of  thefe  obfeiTations  on 
paftoral  compofition,  we  may  conclude, 
that,  if  a  poet  confine  himfelf  to  modern 
paftoral,  as  Philips  and  Gay,  he  ought  not 
to  rife  above  the  loweft  degree  of  antient 
paftoral  ;  and  let  his  ftyle,  if  he  choofe,  be 
the  Doric  of  our  modern  fhepherds,  that  is, 
mean,  proverbial,  and  hardly  grammatical. 
But  if  he  invoke  or  introduce  the  Greek 
and  Roman  deities,  and  adopt  their  my- 
thology, then,  confidering  himfelf  as  car- 
ried back  to  antient  times,  and  tranflated 
to  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  plains,  he  may  iri-^ 
dulge  his  mufe  in  a  greater  latitude,  and^ 
though  he  fing  in  more  elevated  ftrains,  he 
will  not  lay  himfelf  open  to  a  charge  of 

iinpropriety. 

As 
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As  a  termination  to  this  fubjcft,  my  nej^t 
letter  fhall  contain  a  few  critical  obferva- 
tions  relating  to  Virgil's  Eclogues,  which 
I  have  found  of  fo  great  ufe  in  illuftrating 
thefe  thoughts. 


LETTER     XXIL 


T  O      L  JE  L  I  u  s. 

As  a  beginning  to  thefe  critical  obfer- 
vations,  I  fhall  attempt  a  vindica- 
tion of  Donatus,  in  a  circumftance  which 
he  mentions  concerning  the  fixth  Eclogue^ 
This  author,  in  his  life  of  Virgil,  fays, 
that,  when  fome  verfes  of  that  paftoral 
were  rehearfed  from  the  theatre  by  Cythe- 
ris,  Cicero  was  fo  much  pleafe^  with  them, 
that  he  wifhed  afterwards  to  hear  the  whole  ; 
and  that,  having  heard  them,  he  called  out, 
J?  Magnae  fpes  altera  Romacr  The  com- 
mentators 
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mentators  and  critics  have  generally  con- 
demned this  as  a  flagrant  Anachronifm, 
particularly  Peter  Ramus,  Vavafleuer,  du 
Verdier,  and  BaiK  Mr  Dry  den  feems  to 
have  intentionally  avoided  an  examination 
of  any  thing  relating  to  the  chronology  of 
Virgil's  life^ 

The  four  authors  juft  mentioned  obferve, 
that  the  firft  Paftoral  was  not  compofed  till 
after  the  divifion  of  the  lands  about  Man- 
tua and  Cremona,  when  Auguftus  gave 
them  to  his  veterans,  which  was  about  five 
years  after  Cicero's  death. 

To  confider  this  matter  properly,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  Virgil  was  born  in  the 
year  of  Rome  683,  and  died  in  734  or  735. 
Some  make  both  his  birth  and  his  death 
one  year  later,  which,  in  the  prefent  in- 
quiry, is  of  little  importance.  Cicero  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  of  Rome  711.. 
Virgil,  therefore,  at  Cicero's  death,  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and,  at  the  di- 

vifioiv 
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vifion  of  the  lands  about  Mantua  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four. 

The  criticifm  relating  to  Donatus  would 
be  a  juft  one,  could  it  be  afcertained  that 
the  Tityrus  was  the  Eclogue  firft  com- 
pofed  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  believed  <that  a 
mind  fo  well  informed,  and  a  genius  fo  re- 
fined as  that  of  Virgil,  would  remain  in- 
adive  till  thirty-four,  or  even  till  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  Tityrus  was  Virgil's  firft  compofition. 
That  it  was  placed  firft  by  Virgil  himfelf, 
is  obvious  from  the  two  laft  verfes  of  the 
fourth  Georgic,  and  from  fome  paflages  of 
contemporary  authors.  But,  further,  the 
fixth  Eclogue  hath  much  the  appearance 
of  having  been  Virgil's  firft  paftoral  com- 
pofition. Whoever  reads  the  twelve  verfes 
which  make  the  opening  to  it,  can  fcarcely 
doubt  of  the.  truth  of  this  obfervation.  Be- 
fides,  the  fubjedt  of  this  Eclogue  having 
occupied  Virgil's  mind  during  his  juvenile 
ftudies,  had  probably  then,  or  foon  there- 
D  d  *     after, 
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after,  been  digefted  into  the  order  in  which 
they  now  (land  ;  for  thefe.  mythological 
fables  were  commonly  taught  in  their 
fchools^  and  were  fometimes  made  fubjeds 
ef  declamation* 

Had  not  Virgil  compofed  any  of  his 
|>allorals  till  the  expulfion  of  the  Mantuan 
peafants,  that  is,  till  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  could  hardly  have  faid 
with  propriety, 

Carmina  qui  lufi  pafliorum  audaxque 
Juventa^  &c. 

That  the  Tityrus,  though  not  the  firft 
paftoral  compofition,  fhould,  neverthelefs, 
have  the  firft  place,  is  not  furprifing,  when 
we  confider  the  important  occafion  on 
which  it  was  written,  and  likewife,  that  it 
contains  the  praifes  of  Auguftus  ;  nor  cloth 
there  appear  any  good  reafon  why  Dona- 
tus  and  Servius  fhould  have  mentioned  the 
fixth  Eclogue,  as  having  been  known  to 

Cicero 
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Cicero  preferable  to  any  other,  the  com-^ 
pofition  of  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
preceded  his  death,  had  not  thefe  two  au*^. 
thors  been  fupported  by  fome  good  autho- 
rity. Upon  the  whole,  when  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  compared  together,  it  ap- 
pears no  way  improbable  that  Cicero  had 
heard  this  paftoral,  and  likewife,  confxder- 
ing  the  vanity  to  which  this  great  man  was ' 
naturally  fubjedl,  that  he  uttered  the  ex- 
preffion  afcribed  to  him,  which  Virgil  af-. 
t^rwards  iuferted  in  the  jEneid. 

Servius,  in  his  note  upon  Nos  pat  viae  fine  s^ 
&c.  Eclogue  I  ft,  hath  fallen  into  an  ana- 
chronifm,  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  the, 
animadverfion  of  the  commentators.  He 
would  make  the  diftribution  of  the  Mantu- 
an  lands  among  Auguftus's  foldiers  not  to 
have  happened  till  after  Antony's  defeat  at 
Adium*.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the 
year  of  Rome  721  or  722,  at  which  time 

Virgil 

•  Non  voluntate    fed  vi    Caeferis  ct  ipilitum  eju§ 
fsompulfi,  vido  Antonio. 
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Virgil  was  thirty- eight  or  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  a  period  in  which  Servius  fays,  in 
another  place,  he  had  finifhed  both  his  paf- 
torals  and  Georgics. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that,  by  vi^o  Antonio^ 
Servius  may  mean  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
where  Antony  fufFered  a  defeat.  But  this 
cannot  be,  fmce  Auguftus  did  not  reward 
his  veterans  till  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
which  was  four  or  five  years  pofterior  to 
that  of  Mutina ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi the  foldiers  were  more  properly  An- 
tony's than  Caefar's,  the  honour  of  that 
vidlory  being  chiefly  afcribed  to  Antony. 
This  Servius  himfelf  allows  in  his  note  upon 
Impius  Milesy  where  he  fays,  qui  pro  An-- 
tonio  anna  portavit. 

The  commentators  have  been  embarral- 
fed  in  endeavouring  to  explain  who  and 
how  many  were  thofe  known  by  the  name 
of  Varus  or  Varius,  for  whom  Horace  and 
Virgil  exprefs  fo  great  efteem  and  affedion. 

Some, 
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Some,  withont  regard  to  the  order  of  time,' 
feek  no  farther  than  Quintilius  Varus,  whoi 
with  his  legions,  was  killed  in  Germany, 
or  Varius  the  epic  poet.  Catullus,  in  his 
tenth  epigram,  mentions  one  Varus,  whom 
Muretus,  notwithftanding  his  ufual  accu- 
racy, would  make  this  Quintilius.  The 
difafter  of  Quintilius  did  not  happen  till 
the  year  of  Rome  762.  So  that,  confider- 
ing  the  diftance  of  time,  if  thefe  two,  be- 
ing of  the  fame  family,  were  likewife  in 
the  fame  line  of  defcent,  Quintilius  might 
have  been  grandfon  of  the  other,  or,  per- 
haps, a  degree  further  removed.  There 
were  fo  many  eminent  men  of  the  Varian 
family  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  that  it  be- 
comes difficult,  perhaps  impoflible,  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  it  was  whom  Vir- 
gil mentions  with  fo  much  applaufe  in  his 
fixth  Eclogue,  It  is  abundantly  evident, 
that  Virgil  cannot  mean  the  Varus  killed 
in  Germany,  fmce  that  event  happened  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  after  the  compofition 
pf  this  paftoral,  and  nearly  thirty  years  af- 
ter 
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ter  Virgil's  death.  Now,  as  the  Varus,  ce- 
lebrated by  Virgil  had  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  the  military  line,  before  the  wri-* 
ting  of  that  paftoral,  he  may  be  fuppofed, 
at  that  time^  thirty  years  of  age,  or  up- 
wards, and,  confequently,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  wheA  the  maflacre  in  Germany 
happened.  It  is  not  a  little  furprifmg,  that 
both  C.  Stephanus  and  Mr  Ainfworth  have 
fallen  into  the  fame  miftake  with  Muretus, 
in  their  hiftorical  dictionaries,  in  fuppofing 
either  the  Varus  of  Catullus  or  of  Virgil 
to  have  lived  to  folate  a  period. 

Others  have  made  the  Varus,  who  was 
originally  a  cobler  in  Cremona,  and  after- 
wards a  noted  Civilian,  the  patron  of  Virgil. 
But  a  moderate  attention  to  chronology 
will  difcover  this  to  be  a  falfe  notion;  for 
this  Vai us  was  eleiSed  conful  in  the  year 
pf  Rome  754,  that  is,  about  twenty  years 
after  Virgil's  death.  A  man,  therefore,  of 
an  extraft  fo  low,  and  who  had  been  in  a 
line  of  lif^  fo  m^^n,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 

have 
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have  had  it  in  his  power  to  patronife  Vk- 
gil  fo  early  asyii.  Nor  is  it  probable, 
that  Varus  the  Civilian  ever  appeared  in 
arms,  or  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  that  way. 
It  is  ftill  lefs  probable  that  Attius  Varus, 
who  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  Pompei-' 
an  faction,  could  be  Virgil's  patron,  as  fome 
have  aliedged;  for  this  Varus,  having  had 
a  confiderable  command  in  Africa,  pafled 
over  into  Spain,  and  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Munda,  which  happened  at  leaft  three 
years  earlier  thai^  the  compofition  of  the 
fixth  Eclogue. 

There  are  ftill  two  of  the  name  of  Varus, 
one  of  whom  was  probably  Virgil's  patron, 
who  is  celebrated  in  this  paftoral.  The  one 
is  Quintilius  Varus,  taken  by  Caefar  in 
Gorfinium  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  republican 
caufe,  and  fealed  it  with  his  blood  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi ;  the  other  is  that  Varus 
who  got  the  command  of  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Fo,  had  the  diredioa  of  the  par- 
tition 
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tition  of  the  Mantuan  lands,  and  is  faid  to 
hate  been  inftrumentai  in  faving  Virgil's 
farm.  Some  have  given  the  praenomen 
of  Alphenus  or  Alfenus,  others  of  Quinti- 
lius,  to  this  Varus,  which  hath  proved  the 
caufe  of  confufion  and  uncertainty.  There 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Varus  men- 
tioned in  the  ninth  Eclogue  is  the  epic 
poet. 


LETTER    XXIII. 


To      HORTENSIA. 

TRUSTING  that  you  have  not  read 
du  Bos,  du  Pile,  and  others  w^ho  have 
treated  the  art  of  painting,  without  profit- 
ing from  thefe  volumes,  I  fhall  communi- 
cate a  few  thoughts  on  that  fubje<3:,  which 
naturally  follows  the  art  of  poetry.  Paint- 
ing is  not  to  be  acquired,  as  is  well  known, 
without  long  labour,  and  clofe  attention. 

But 
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3But  the  acquifitibn  of  a  tafle  in  this  art, 
independent  of  the  manual  execution,  is 
not  attended  with  fo  great  difficulty  as  many 
who  have  written  on  this  fubje(3:  would 
perfuade  us*  In  reading  hiftory,  efpecially 
fuch  paffages  as  are  interefting,  and  artfujly 
compofed,  we  are  confcious  of  an  ideal 
fcenery  paffing  in  the  mind.  This  pidture, 
whether  it  exift  only  in  the  fenfory,  or  be 
committed  to  canvafs,  is  really  what  is 
termed  compofition  in  painting ;  nor  can 
an  artift  make  any  piece  of  fcenery  his  own 
by  the  pencil,  till  he  hath  firft  digefted  it 
in  his  mind. 

One  poffefled  of  a  regular  and  lively 
imagination  will,  in  the  courfe  of  reading 
paffages  fuited  to  painters,  infenfibly  con- 
ceive as  juft  an  arrangement  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  beft  artifts,  and  fuperior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  great  mailers  who 
have  excelled  in  the  other  branches,  but 
have  been  lefs  happy  in  this*  If,  there- 
E  e        '  fore, 
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fore,  one,  whether  in  reading  or  in  hear- 
ing relations  of  remarkable  adions,  would 
habituate  himfelf  to  confider  how  thefc 
ought  to  be  reprefented  in  painting,  that 
perfon  would  become  a  judge  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  invention  and  of  difpofition, 
which  together  make  compofition  in  paint- 
ing. Let  the  following  example  illuftrate 
thefe  obfervations. 

Plutarqh  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Marius, 
that,  when  that  General  was  upwards  of 
feventy  years  of  age,  being  forced  by  Syl- 
la's  party  to  abandon  Italy,  he  expeded  to 
find  an  afylum  in  Africa.  He  had  no 
fooner  landed  there,  than  a  meflenger  from 
Sextilius,  the  Pretor,  acquainted  him  that 
he  muft  immediately  leave  Africa,  or  that 
the  Pretor  would  be  obliged  to  put  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  Senate  in  'execution.  Marius 
•continued  fome  time  penfive  and  unmoved, 
when  the  meflenger  urging  an  anfwer, 
"Go  tell  Sextilius,"  faid  he,  "you  faw 
"  Caius  ^^arius   fitting   on   the   ruins  of 

Carthage."^ 


cc 
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**  Carthage/'  It  was  not  poflible  to  give  an 
anfwer  in  fo  few  words  more  expreffive  of 
the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs.  This  fly- 
ing of  Marius  being  an  indication  of  the 
ftate  of  his  mind,  a  good  artift  will  know 
how  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  in  exprcfling  his 
feature^.  Let  one,  having  read  this  paf- 
fage,  throw  down  the  book,  and  confider 
with  himfelf  how  he  would  commit  it  to  ' 
canvafs.  The  leading  figure  is  an  aged 
General,  who,  after  having  faved  his  coun- 
try from  ruin,  vrhen  the  danger  \yas  fo 
great  that  he  was  deemed  the  only  citizen 
fit  to  command  her  armies,  is  reduced  to 
extreme  mifery,  and  deferted  by  almoft 
every  friend.  To  delineate  a  figure,  repre- 
fenting  Marius  in  thefe  circumftances,  and 
dill  retaining  an  invincible  greatnefs  of  mind, 
and  a  ferocity  of  features  peculiar  to  him- 
felf, would  require  the  hand  of  an  uncoin- 
mon  artift.  The  other  figures  ought  to  be 
few,  their  eyes  direfted  towards  Marius, 
and  their  attitudes  expreffive  of  their  wea- 
ried and  dejefted  ftate.     The  manner  in 

which 
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which  the  meffenger  receives  his  anfwer 
ought  likewife  to  be  attended  to,  and  the 
whole  figures  properly  aggrouped.  The 
ruins  of  a  city,  formerly  celebrated  for  arts 
and  power,  would  communicate  to  the 
piece  a  folemn  dignity,  produdive  of  af-^ 
feding  emotions  in  a  mind  of  tafle  and  fen- 
fibility.  One  who  reads  this  paflage  in  Plu^ 
tarch  with  any  degree  of  attention,  will  be 
ftruck  with  this  fceaei'y,  or  with  fomething 
fimilar  to  it# 

Of  all^the  arts,  there  are  none  in  which 
Nature,  as  a  Ichool-miftrefs,  ought  to  be 
more  foUicitoufly  followed  than  in  that  of 
painting.  We  cannot  open  our  eyes,  or 
look  upon  objedts,  which  may  not  be  con^ 
fidered  as  having  no  projedion,  but  only 
exifting  on  a  flat  furface,  as  is  adually  the 
cafe  with  their  images  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  But,  as  figures  on  plain  furfaces  can- 
not, of  themfelves,  throw  fhadows,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  importance  to  painters 
tp  undei:ft4a4  the  proper  direction  of  light. 
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When  we  fit  in  a  room,  into  which  light  is 
admitted  only  from  one  fide ;  and  if  a  com- 
pany be  arranged  there  in  a  circular  order, 
we  will,  by  repeated  obfervation,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  attention,  learn  on 
whom  the  light  falls,  fo  as  to  appear  to 
the  greateft  advantage  when  taken  oflf  on 
canvafs. 

When  a  painter  draws  a  landfcape,  or  . 
any  group  of  objefts  in  the  open  air,  he 
hath  a  command  of  light  and  fhade,  by  in- 
troducing clouds,  trees,  or  whatever  he 
{hall  judge  moil  conducive  to  fhow  hi) 
leading  figures  in  the  moft  favourable  light* 
It  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  obferve  here, 
that  hiflorical,  as  well  as  poetical  compofi- 
tions,  have  a  relation  with  that  in  painting,- 
though  the  former  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the ' 
other.  Salluft  gives  us  an  elegant  account 
of  the  fimple  and  frugal  manners  of  the 
Romans  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  re-» 
public,  before  entering  upon  Cataline*s  con-^ 
fpiracy.    Som^  pf  the  commentators  have 
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cenfured  this,  as  an  ill-timed  digreflion.  It 
is  the  fame  as  if  a  painter  ihould,  by  a  ju- 
dicious diredion  of  light,  fo  illuminate  the 
back  ground  of  his  field,  as  to  exhibit  his 
larger  figures  to  the  greatefl  advantage. 
The  hiftorian  could  not  have  thought  of  a 
more  proper  method  to  fet  the  luxury  and 
licentioufnefs  of  his  own  times  in  a  ftriking 
point  of  view,  or  to  render  the  difTolute 
ind  flagitious  manners  of  fome  of  the  firft 
titizens  of  Rome  odious. 

The  preceding  is  not  the  only  circum* 
dance  in  which  hiftory  coincides  with 
painting.  It  hath  been  juflly  obferved, 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  outlines,  artfully  de- 
lineated, contain  all  the  exprefiion  that  can 
be  conveyed,  the  fhading  ferving  only  to 
difengage  the  figures  from  the  canvafs.  In 
like  manner,  charadters  of  diftinguifhed 
perfonages  may  be  delineated  with  great 
juflnefs  by  artful,  though  (hort  fketches  of 
their  moft  remarkable  adions.  No  hifto- 
rian hath  given  better  ipecimens  of  this 

kind 
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kind  than  Cornelius  Nojfesi  of  whofe  lives 
you  have  feen  ^  goocMranflation,  As  the 
outlines,  in  the  former  cafe,  facilitate  the 
fhading  to  the  painter,  fo  hiftorical  fketches, 
ingenioufly  compofed,  prove  a  convenient 
and  ufeful  plan  for  a  more  complete  hifto- 
ry.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  correfpond 
to  v^hat  Horace  recommends  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry,  as  of  fingular  utility,  to  authors  of 
epic  and  dramatical  compofitions,  and  will 
be  found  equally  productive  of  perfpicuity 
and  regularity. 

To  him  who  (hall  his  theme  with  judgment  choofc. 

Nor  wordsy  nor  method  ihali  their  aid  refafe. 

la  this,  or  I  miftake,  confifts  the  grape^ 

And  force  of  method  to  aflign  a  place 

For  what  with  prefent  judgment  we  (hould  fay. 

And  for  fome  happier  time  the  reft  delay. 


LETTER 
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To     H  O  R  T  E  N  8  i  A. 

IN  a  letter  to  Laelius,  I  obferved,  that, 
among  the  authors  who  have  afTumed 
the  department  of  paftoral,  few  have  been 
able  to  fupport  poetical  dignity,  without 
departing  from  paftoral  fimplicity ;  and,  in 
general,  it  feems  diflScult  to  preferve  the 
one,  without  a  facrifice  of  the  other.  Vir- 
gil in  his  Eclogues,  of  which  you  may  judge 
from  Mr  Dryden's  and  other  tranflations, 
never  finks  from  the  dignity  of  the  poet, 
while  his  defcriptions  are  purely  paftoraL 
I  mean  not  here  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
verfy  whether  thefe  Eclogues  merit  the  de- 
nomination of  Paftorals.  It  fufficeth,  that 
in  them  we  meet  with  much  rural  fcenery, 
which,  though  elegant,  is  poiTeiTed  of  that 

natural 
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natural  fimplicity  which  is  indifpenfible  ia 
paftoral  compofition. 

Thefe  dbfervations  are  applicable  to  paint- 
ing. Sonic  artifts,  particularly  of  the  Fle- 
mifli  fchool,  have  afFefled  to  reprefent  na- 
ture in  a  mean  drefs.  Sordid  cottages,  ri- 
vulets, with  {battered  bridges,  wearied  tra-; 
Vellers,  a  few  fcfaggy  trees,  and  the  like, 
make  up  the  leading  objefts  of  their  land- 
fcapes;  Thefe  we  look  at,  allow  the  exe- 
cution to  be  good  ;  but  hardly  wifh  any 
more  to  fee  nature  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  po- 
verty. Claud  Lorrain,  Gafper  Pouffin,  and 
a  few  others,  are  to  thofe  painters  what 
Virgil  is  to  the  authors  of  paftoral,  who 
reprefent  cow-herds  telling  their  loves  in 
the  coarfeft  and  moft  vulgar  language,  cal- 
ling in  images  and  figures  from  their  cattle, 
Or  objects  immediatfcly  about  them,  fome- 
times  hardly  decent ;  becaufe  we  are  told 
they  are  pure  nature.  Thefe  authors  plead 
the  authority  of  Thfocritus,  the  father  of 
paftoral  poetry  among  the  Greeks* 

F  f  It 
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It  hath  been  an  opinion  that  fimplicity 
is  inconfiftcnt  with  the  fublime.     But  this 
is  a  mifiake.     No  artift  ever  had  an  higher 
or  more  delicate  tafte  for  the  antique  and 
fublime  in  painting,  than  Gafper  Pouffin. 
Even  in  thofe  of  his  landfcapes,   in  which 
no  mark  of  human  art  appears,  every  thing, 
though  fimplc,   is  grand.     In  his  view  of 
Sicily,  he  fhews  nature  artlefs  and  in  all  her 
fimplicity ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  rich, 
luxuriant,   and  magnificent  ftate  }  and  he 
hath  there  availed  himfelf  of  fuch  antient 
fables  as  fuited  his  paftoral  fubjed  j  thefe 
making  the  machinery  of  the.  painter  as 
well  as  of  the  poet.     We  can  hardly  look 
upon  this  bewitching  piece  of  fcenery  with- 
out thinking  on  Virgil's  Sicilian  Mufes  *, 
his  richeft  rural  defcriptions,  or,  as  he  terms 
it,  the  divine  glories  of  the  country.     Up- 
on the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  fim- 
plicity and  dignity  are  circumftances,  which, 
when  joined  together,  are  perhaps  of  great- 
er importance  than  any  other,  both  to  the 
pencil  and  the  pen. 

Expreffion 

♦  Eclogue  Wi 
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Expreffion  is  a  branch  which  proves  a 
touchftone  both  to  the  art  and  the  tafte  of 
a  painter.     Of  two  or  more  artifts,  he  who 
brings  out  the  fame  paffion  of  the  mind 
with  equal  or  greater  advantage,  but  with 
the  leaft  mufcular  diftortion,  is  fo  far  fupe- 
rior  to  the  reft.     This  was  one  of  Raphael's 
great  excellencies  ;  we  fee  many  of  his  fi- 
gures, in  the  countenances  of  which  the 
paffion  intended  is  fully  exprefled,  with 
little  or  no  mufcular  exertion.     The  long- 
er we  look  at  thefe,  the  expreffion  ftrikes 
us  the  more,  and  at  length  they  feem  as  if 
about  to  fpeak  to  us.     An  artift  inferior  in 
this  branch,  is  commpnly  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  diftortions  of  the  countenance. 
The  cafe  here  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  come- 
dian, who,  being  unqualified  to  command 
the  paffions  of  his  audience  by  language 
alone,  is  under  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  the 
agitations  of  his  body. 

It  hath  been  obferyed  by  fome  late  au-' 
thors,  that  the  painters  of  the  two  laft  cen^ 

turics, 
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turies,  from  too  great  an  attachment  to  fa-r 
cred  hiftory,  were  frequently  unhappy  in 
the  choice  of  their  fubjeds.  They  obferve 
further,  that  the  twelve  Apoftles  muft  ever 
make  a  bad  fubjedt  for  painters.  But  it  is 
to  be  fufpeded  that  this  animadverfion  pro* 
ceeds  from  an  unfavourable  prepofleflion. 
When  any  particular  adion  attrads  the  at- 
tention, or  excites  a  paflion  in  a  number  of 
fpedators,  the  art  of  the  painter  manifefts 
itfelf  in  bringing  out  that  particular  paflion, 
under  a  variety  of  features,  in  the  different 
fpe£tators ;  for  he  would  be  a  miferable  arr 
lift  who  could  not  exprefs  the  fame  paf- 
fion,  but  conftantly  by  the  fame  fet  of  fea- 
tures. When  Mutius  Scaevola  thruft  his 
hand  into  the  fire  before  Porfenna,  this 
King  and  all  his  attendants  were  ftruck  with 
extreme  aftonifhment  in  feeing  the  intrepi- 
dity of  that  hero,  and  an  adion  fo  defpe- 
rate.  This  ftate  of  the  mind,  in  all  thefe 
fpedtators,  though  the  fame,  is  tq  be  vari- 
oufly  expreffed.  This  obfervation  may  be 
applied  to    Regiilus  with  his    forrowful 

friends 
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j&ieads  about  him,  when,  in  order  to  favc 
his  honour  by  the  facrificc  of  his  life,  he 
was  about  to  return  to  Carthage.  The  A-r 
poftles,  though  their  number  had  amount- 
ed to  more  than  twelve,  if  fo  aflPedled  with 
fome  extraordinary  a£tion  as  to  excite  a 
particular  paffion,  would  make  as  proper  a 
fubjed  for  painters  as  that  of  Scaevola,  Re- 
gulus,  or  numberlefs  others  that  might  be 
inftanced.  Raphael's  death  of  Annanias, 
and  Chrift's  charge  to  Peter,  are  proofs  of 
this  obfervation.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  laft 
fupper,  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  hath 
always  been  efteemed  one  of  the  mod  ex- 
quifite  pieces  to  be  met  with.  In  this  we 
fee  furprife,  affedtion,  admiration,  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  treachery,  exprefled  in  the  faces 
of  the  Apollles,  without  mufcular  diftor- 
tion.  This  piece  hath  been  greatly  admi- 
red by  the  moft  refined  judges  ;  but  is  not 
of  that  kind  which  attradls  the  attention  of 
ordinary  fpeftators,  who  are  more  pleafed 
with  much  mufcular  exertion.  Violent 
gxpreffion,  unlefs  it  be  indifpeijfible,  is  no 

proof 
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proof  of  a  refinecj  tafte  in  the  artift.  One 
of  the  greateft  beauties  in  painting  is  ex- 
preffion,  when  attended  with  fimplicity. 
We  may  judge  of  this,  by  comparing  the 
portraits  of  Holben  and  Vandyke  with  ma- 
ny of  a  later  date,  in  which  ftaring  coun- 
tenances, and  a  formality  of  attitude,  indi- 
cate want  of  freedom,  and  the  laborious 
execution  of  the  painter. 

When  a  painter's  chief  excellency  lies  in 
defign,  he  would  be  blameable  if  he  did 
not  choofe  fubjeds  which  difcover  the  muf- 
cles  in  action,  and  the  figures  in  various 
attitudes,  as  in  battle  pieces.  But  thofe  of 
a  more  delicate  tafte,  and  whofe  art  lies 
chiefly  in  compofition  and  expreflion,  pre- 
fer pieces  in  which  they  find  opportunities 
of  bringing  out  the  paflions,  ftill  retaining 
a  fimplicity  of  features.  Sacred  hiftory 
abounds  with  fubjeds  of  .this  kind  ;  and, 
when  judicioufly  feleded,  are  well  fuited 
to  thofe  mafters,  who,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  mufcular  diftortions,  are  able  to 

exprefs 
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exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  the  fea- 
tures. It  is  for  a  fimilar  reafon  that  the 
beft  qualified  comedians  exhibit  their  art  to 
the  greateft  advantage,  in  charaders  in 
which  the  paflions  are  artfully,  but  not 
violently  marked.  Hence  the  capital  cha- 
racters in  Shakefpeare's  tragedies  become 
the  fevereft  trial  of  theatrical  art ;  for,  as 
an  accomplifhed  painter  is  able  to  bring  out 
much  expreflion  by  a  fmgle  ftroke  of  the 
pencil ;  fo  Shakefpeare  frequently  exhibits 
the  paflions  of  the  mind  in  a  fentence  or 
two,  the  proper  delivery  of  which  from  a 
theatre,  requires  particular  art  and  judg- 
ment. When  Lear  becomes  the  fport  of 
the  elements,  he  utters  many  expreffions 
in  his  phrenfy,  which,  when  pronounced 
by  a  comedian,  artlefs  and  void  of  tafte, 
may  tend  to  provoke  laughter ;  but,  by  one 
well  qualified  and  equal  to  the  tafk,  can 
hardly  fail  to  draw  tears  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

Having  mentioned  Theocritus,   I  fhall 
finifh  this  letter  with  an  anecdote^  concern- 
ing 
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ing  that  poet,  which,  though  not  tending 
to  illuftrate  the  preceding  fubjed,  Iprefumt 
may  be  to  your  liking*  The  commenta- 
tors have  found  fome  pafTages  in  the  Pafto- 
rals  of  Theocritus  fo  fimilar  to  the  ftyle  and 
figures  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  they 
have  been  led  to  conclude  the  Greek  poet 
to  have  copied  from  that  eaftern  compofi- 
tion.  Solomon  married  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Egypt,  and  might  have  con- 
veyed his  marriage  paftoral  to  his  father-in- 
law.  But  that  Theocritus,  though  at  Alex- 
andria, fhould  fee  it  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
hundred  years  from  its  compofition,  is  not 
very  probable.  The  probability,  however^ 
rifes  higher,  when  we  confider,  that  the 
Greek  poet,  as  hiftory  informs  us,  was  at 
Alexandria  with  fome  other  men  of  genius 
and  literature,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Phi- 
ladelphus ;  that  the  verfion  of  the  Mofaic 
law,  and  of  the  other  Jewifh  compilations^ 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tranflators  in 
that  city  ;  that  every  man  of  tafte,  of  let- 
ters, and  of  curiofity,  would  be  \6d  to  look 

into 
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iiitd  thefe  tranflations,  as  they  were  earriedL 
on;  and,  Jaftly,  that  Theocritus  would  na- 
turally indine  to  cxartiine  fuch  parts  of 
them  as  related  chiefly  to  his  own  compo- 
fitions.  Thefe  conjedures  are  the  more 
likely,  that  the  paftoral  in  praife  of  Ptolo- 
my  Philadelphus  is  immediately  followed 
by  one  which  hath  been  obferyed  to  have 
a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  pafto- 
ral ;  and  further,  if  this  poet  took  his  hints 
from  Solomon's  poem,  he  could  not  have 
chofen  a  fubjed  better  fuked  to  his  purpofe 
than  the  nuptials  of  Menelaus  and  Helen, 


Gg.  LETTER 
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To      LiBJLIUS^ 

WHETHER  poetry  or  painting' hath 
a  greater  influence  in  moving  the 
paffions,  is  a  problem  which  hath  been  long 
agitated,  and  remains  flill  unreiblved.  The 
poet  hath  here  an  evident  advantage,  to 
which  the  other  cannot  lay  claim  j  fince  he 
is  able  to  convey  to  his  readers,  not  only 
his  own  defcriptions,  but  the  converfations 
and  dialogues  of  his  adors.  The  only 
language  of  the  painter  is  the  pencil.  Ho- 
mer's account  of  Hedor's  laft  interview^ 
with  Andromachy  hath  met  with  univer-* 
fal  applaufe.  There  is  a  capital  painting 
of  it,  if  I  miftake  not,  by  Guido.  That 
mailer  hath  availed  himfclf  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  which  he  could  introduce,  con- 
fident with  the  laws  of  his  art.     The  child^ 

afraid 
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afraid  of  the  helmet,  clings  to  his  mother's 
bofom.  The  hero  removes  the  helmet, 
looking  on  Andromachy  and  bis  fon  witb 
ftrong  marks  of  tenderncfs  and  affe^ion, 
while  flie  difcovers,  in  every  feature  of  her 
countenance,  extreme  folicitude  for  the  fate 
of  her  hufband.  The  painter  could  dp  no 
more.  The  affecting  converfation  which 
pafled  in  this  interview,  belongs  wholly  to 
the  poet.  If  tTiis  dialogue  be  out  of  the 
queftion,  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  poet 
or  the  painter  have  greater  merit;  and 
judges  will  decide  as  their  tafte  in  poetry 
or  in  painting,  or  their  attachment  to  ei- 
their  of  thcfe  arts,  prevails. 

Painters,  when  compared  with  poetSj  la- 
bour under  another  inconvenience  :  That 
is,  they  cannot  admit  into  a  piece  of  paint- 
ing more  than  one  part  of  a  fcene  of  ac- 
tion; whereas  the  poet  traces  the  a<fiit>n 
circumftantially  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  we  under- 

ftand 
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ftand  that  varied  fcenery  which  paffed  un- 
der the  wall  of  Troy,  ^relating  to  the  death 
of  that  hero.  But  a  painter  muft  choofe 
that  part  of  it  which  he  thinks  will  beft 
fuit  his  purpofe,  or  be  moft  affecting  to 
fpe£tators ;  a  circumftance  in  which  artifts 
themfelves,  though  of  good  tafte,  do  not 
always  agree, 

In  this  queftion  concerning  the  powers 
of  poetry  and  of  painting,  fome  authors  * 
^  would  make  Horace  to  have  given  a  deci^^ 
fion  in  favour  of  the  latter.  This  conjec- 
ture is  drawn  from  a  well  known  paffaga 
in  the  Art  of  Poetry, 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demiiTa  per  auremi 
Quam  quae  funt  oculis  fubje^a  fidelibus*  et  quae 
Ipfe  fibi  tradit  fpedlatqr. 

But  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  no-^ 

thing  more  is  meant  iit^his  paflage  than 

that  a  part,  perhaps  a  death,  reprefented 

•  on  the  theatre,  is  more  ftriking^to  the  fpecT 

tatow 

♦  Abbe  du  Bps,  &c, 
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tatbrs  than  if  it  had  been  conveyed  by  nar* 
ration  "alone. 


The  harmony  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  polite  literature 
with  one  another,  is  a  curious  fubjedi: 
of  inveftigation,  and  would  require  an 
ample  difcuffion.  A  painter  of  a  refined 
tafte,  and  accomplifhed  in  his  art,  is  able 
to  bring  out  much  expreflion  with  a  few 
flrokes  of  the  pencil,  and  thefe  having 
fo  much  the  appearance  of  eafe,  that  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  we  could  have,  with- 
out difficulty,  done  the  fame  ourfelves. 
But  great  powers  in  execution  mufl  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  refult  of  tedious  labour  in 
the  art  of  defign,  after  which  taile  becomes 
the  diredrefs.  Of  the  two  departments 
juft  mentioned,  as  no  branch  can  be  acqui- 
red without  labour  and  exertion,  whether 
of  the  hand  or  of  the  mind,  it  becomes  the 
bufmefs  of  tafte  to  conceal  that  labour,  an4 
|o  communicate.an  appearance  of  eafe. 

When 
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When  we  read  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
of  Horace,  we  arc  fo  far  from  difGOvcring 
difficulty  or  labour,  that  their  firft  thoughts 
fccm  to  have  been  immediately  committed 
to  writing,  and  never  afterwards  changed. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  Virgil  fpent 
feveral  years  in  polilhing  the  j£neid ;  and 
it  perhaps  cod  him  his  life  at  laft;  nor 
would  Horace  have  advifed  others  to  keep 
their  compofitions  under  correction  for 
many  years  before  committing  them  to  the 
public,  had  not  he  himfelf  followed  the 
plan  he  recommends.  An  elegant  eafe  and 
unaffeded  careleffncfs  conftitute  the  beauty 
of  epiftolary  compodtion,  whether  in  verfe 
or  profe  ;  in  the  former  of  which  none 
have  excelled  this  celebrated  poet.  Lucan, 
we  are  told,  compofed  with  rapidity.  The 
Pharfalia,  in  confequence  of  this,  carries  a- 
long  with  it  an  air  of  labour  and  difficulty; 
the  periods  are  long,  fometimes  perplexed, 
and  the  poet  is  frequently  loft  in  the  Rheto- 
rician. Upon  Jthe  whole,  the  artift  or  au- 
thor labours  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  doth 
^fidt know  how  to  conceal  his  labour;  for 
\  eafe, 
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cafe,  and  an  air  of  negligence,  are  what 
conftitutc  elegance  in  operations,  whether 
of  the  hand  or  of  the  mind ;  and  in  none 
more  than  in  thofe  of  the  fine  arts  and  po- 
lite literature. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  more 
difficult  labours  of  the  painter  are  thofe 
which  are  preparatory  to  his  bufinefs ;  but 
the  labours  of  the  author,  and  particularly 
of  the  poet,  conftantly  attend  him  while 
he  is  engaged  either  in  compofing  or  in 
polifhing.  A  painter,  having  once  made 
himfelf  matter  of  defign,  if  he  be  poffefFed 
of  a  refined  lafte,  will  find  the  two  branches, 
Gompofition  and  expreffion,  an  agreeable 
entertainment  to  himfelf.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  great 
mafters,  from  the  number  of  paintings  they 
have  left  us  j  for,  had  they  not  been  able 
to  delineate  readily  from  their  own  ideas^ 
without  fervilely  copying  from  other  deli- 
neations, and  particularly  to  throw  animal 
bodies  into    what  attitudes  they  thought 

proper. 
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proper,  they  could  neither  have  finifheci 
their  pieces  fo  quickly,  nor  could  they  have 
difcovered  that  eafe  of  execution,  ftrength 
of  expreffion,  and  regularity  of  compofition, 
which  commonly  ftrike  us  upon  firft  feeing 
them. 

Were  a  painter,  having  finifhed  the  ne-* 
cefTary  figures  in  an  hiftory  piece,  to  leave 
the  reft  of  the  canvas  void,  we  would  con- 
demn him  for  want  of  tafte.  Analogous 
to  this  would  be  an  epic  poem,  in  which 
we  fhouid  find  the  great  incidents  arranged, 
but  left  unconnededijln  the  former  cafe, 
the  artift  would  ftill  be  open  to  cenfure, 
were  he  to  load  his  canvas  either  with  a 
multiplicity  of  minute  figures,  having  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  intention  of  the  piece^ 
or  with  objeds  of  an  oppofite  kind,  fo  large 
and  ftriking  as  to  divert  the  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tator  from  his  hiftorical  figures.  In  like 
manner,  an  epic  poet  would  err,  were  he 
to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  conneding 
parts,  or  to  attempt  to  fwell  thefe  to  the 

fublime, 
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fublime,  fo  as  to  divert  the  mind  of  his 
reader  from  the  importance  of  the  incidents 
themfelves.  Statius  is  a  poet  of  this  kind. 
We  find  him,  even  while  he  relates  trifling 
circumftances,  making  efforts  to  reach  the 
clouds. 

The  art  of  finking  in  poetry  hath,  been 
fatirized,  as  is  well  known^  with  humour 
and  ridicule.  But,  to  fink  with  judgment 
and  tafte,  belongs  only  to  poets  of  the  firft 
rank.  We  view  a  range  of  mountains  with 
greater  advantage  from  the  adjacent  valleys 
than  if  we  were  »conftantly  on  the  tops,  of 
thefe' mountains.  As  no  poet  hath  reached 
the  greateft  heights  of  the  fublime  more 
happily  than  Homer,  fo  none  have  conduc- 
ted themfelves  more  judicioufly,  when  it 
was  neceflary  to  defcend  to  narrations  mere- 
ly hiftorical.  Virgil  proceeds  with  a  more 
uniform  dignity,  neither  rifing  fo  high, 
nor  falling  fo  low,  as  Homer,  his  powers 
lying  more  in  exquifite  verfification  than 
in  poetical  invention*  Among  fome  of  his 
Hh  moft 
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inoft  melodious  verfes,  and  of  the  higheft 
polifh,  we  fometimes  meet  with  what  may 
be  called  a  Profaic  line ;  which,  though  it 
be  exaSly  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  profodyj^ 
is,  in  reading,  fomewhat  like  profe,  and 
hath  the  bell  eflFeds  in  fetting  oflF  the  neigh- 
bouring verfes.  Among  many  examples 
which  might  be  produced,  let  the  follow-: 
ing  fuffice. 

Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  paffi, 
Quiqae  facerdotes  cadi,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti. 
Inventus  aut  qui  vstam  excduere  Per  arteSf 
Quique  fui  memores  alios  fccere  merendQ. 


LETTEI^ 
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Letter    xxvi. 


To    Ljelius. 

WE  fee  mafters  and  fcholars  univer- 
fally  engaged  in  teaching  and  in 
learning.  But,  to  convey  knowledge  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  imprefs  the  mind  of 
the  learner  with  a  tafte  for  the  branch 
taught,  is  a  matter  of  no  lefs  difficulty  tha^n 
importance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  to  beftow  fome  time 
on  drawing  and  defigri,  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion. This,  as  well  as  mufic,  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  is  often  taught,  but 
feldom  learned.  Were  the  mafters  who 
teach  defign  provided  with  a  proper  aflbrt- 
ment  of  engravings,  copied  from  the  ,beft 
paintings  of  the  FlemiiQi,  French,  and  Ita»- 
Han  fchools,  it  would  be  of  utility  to  their 
fcholars  to  point  out  from  thefe  copies  the 

jnanncy 
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manner  of  the  different  fchools,  and  of  their 
refpedive  matters.  Thus  might  the  youth 
have  their  tafte  fo  fir  improved,  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  with  propriety  of  defign, 
compofition,  and  expreflion,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  in  which  of  thefe  branches  the  moft 
celebrated  painters  have  excelled. 

The  art  of  painting  is  known  to  have 
declined  for  above  a  century  paft;  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  caufes,  fufficiently  fatisfac- 
tory,  have  been  aifigned  for  this  decline* 
The  tafte  in  painting,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  naturally  follow  the  degeneracy  of  the 
art.  We  have  been  told  that  the  arts,  ha- 
ving reached  a  certain  height,  cannot  re* 
main  there  ;  but,  from  a  reftleffnefs  natu- 
ral to  man,  fall  into  difcredit,  and  give  way 
to  other  purfuits.  This,  however,  will 
hardly  be  admitted  as  a  folid  reafon,  by  a 
mind  difpofed  to  trace  caufes  and  effects  to 
their  fources. 

About  the  time  in  which  the  family  of 
the  Medicis  reftored  the  fciences  in  Italy^ 

the 
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the  art  of  painting  came  to  be  ftudied  and 
cultivated  with  attention,  Artifts  then  ha- 
ving few  examples  to  copy  after,  thought 
for  themfelves.  This  exertion  of  the  mind 
was  produSive  of  the  beft  effects ;  for, 
when  the  Lombard,  Roman,  and  Venetian 
fchools  were  eftablifhed,  there  arofe  an  e- 
mulation  among  them  to  excel  one  another. 
The  fanie  paffion  prevailed  among  the  ma- 
ilers of  each  fchool ;  being  folicitous  to  ex- 
cel, they  defpifed  copying  from  the  works 
of  others.  Thus  Italy  foon  came  to  be 
ftored  with  excellent  paintings,  as  fome  of 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
fome  time  thereafter  from  the  French  and 
Flemifh  fchools. 

In  the  great  fchools  many  poor  boys 
were  occupied  in  preparing  colours  and  the 
like  inferior  departments.  As  no  art  is 
more  attrading  to  children  than  painting, 
thefe  boys  naturally  imitated  their  mailers  j 
and  extraordinary  talents  fometimes  ap- 
peared where  they  were   leaft  expected. 

Thus 
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Thus  fome  of  the  painters  came  in  time  to' 
acquire  fortune  and  fame  by  an  accidental 
education  in  this  art,  without  which  they 
probably  would  have  pafled  their  lives  in 
obfcurity,  perhaps  in  fervitude  or  beggary  ; 
and,  as  the  great  fchools  were  not,  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  without  one 
or  more  capital  matters,  a  good  genius  was 
never  loft  for  want  of  the  beft  examples. 
In  thofe  times  it  was  cuftbmary  to  pafnt 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  churches  and 
great  houfes,  by  which  the  artifts  acquired 
a  freedom  of  hand  and  boldnefs  in  execu- 
tion, to  which  one  labouring  conftantly  at 
the  iflel,  or  in  fmaller  figures,  can  never 
hope  to  attain. 

The  human  mind,  as  well  as  th^  body, 
when  it  finds  a  fupport,  or  is  not  ftimula- 
ted  to  adion,  is  apt  to  contract  an  indolence, 
^he  painters  of  later  times  having  fo  many 
original  pieces,  which  ferve  as  ftandards 
for  all  the  branches  of  the  art,  whether 
from  adefpair  of  coming  up  to  the  excel- 
lence 
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lencc  of  thefe,  or  from  a  reludance  to  ex- 
ertion, have  become  rather  imitators  than 
original  painters.  The  demand  for  por- 
traits hath  proved  a  detriment  to  the  art  in 
general ;  for  painters,  when  they  are  able 
to  catch  a  likenefs,  finding  that  they  can 
thus  fubfift,  or  perhaps  pick  up  fome  for- 
tune, devote  themfelves  wholly  to  that  fer- 
yile  occupation,  and  remain  all  their  lives 
unqualified  for  the  great  branches  of  their 
jart* 

One  may  be  poflefled  of  a  general  tafte 
for  painting,  and  yet  be  unable  to  diftin- 
guifh  what  fubjeds  are  beft  fuited  to  thij 
art.  Many  of  the  painters  of  high  cha- 
rader  were  unhappy  in  the  choice  of  their 
fubjedts.  This  hath  been  afcribed  by  fome 
to  the  attachment  which  the  painters  of  the 
three  laft  centuries  had  to  facred  hiftory,  as 
I  have  bbferved  to  Hortenfia.  ,  It  is  true 
fome  of  the  more  eminent  matters  devoted 
themfelves  folely  to  facred  hiftory.  But 
pthers  no  lefs  eminent  arc  known  to  have 

made 
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made  choice  of  improper  fubjeds  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  from  the 
Jewifli  hiftory.  Befides,  the  fubjeds  in 
both  are  frequently  found  to  be  fo  fimilar, 
that  it  doth  not  greatly  matter  from  which 
of  the  two  painters  make  their  feledions. 
Alexander,  in  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  refufing 
to  drink  the  water  which  a  foldier  brought 
in  his  helmet,  is  not  a  better  fubjedk  than 
David,  making  a  libation  of  the  water  which 
his  officers  had  procured  at  the  danger  of 
their  lives  ;  nor  is  Agamemnon  and  Iphi* 
genia  preferable  to  Jephtha  and  his  daugh- 
ter. 

An  ingenious  author,  and.  an  undoubted 
good  judge  of  painting,  confiders  the  ftory 
of  St  Andrew  falling  down  before  the  crofs, 
to  which  he  was  foon  afterwards  to  be  fix- 
ed, as  a  fiibjedt  for  painting,  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Iphigenia.  It  is  an  eafy  matter 
to  comraft  a  good  fubjeft  with  a  bad  one. 
There  is  hardly  an  hiftory  in  which  both 
kinds  are  not  to  be  found.     Jt  was  unne- 

ceflary 
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ceflary  for  the  author  to  introduce  the  ftory 
of  St  Andrew,  when  that  of  Jephtha,  fo 
mueh  a-kin  to  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
naturally  prefented  itfelf.  This"  is  not  the 
only  example  that  might  be  brought  to 
fliew  a  predileaibn  for  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
ihan  hiftories,  which  this  adthdr,  as  well  as 
fome  Others,  haVe  eonfidered  as  almoft  the 
only  fourdes  of  fubje£ts  fit  for  painters* 

It  is  true,  the  deities  arid  fabulotis  hi- 
ftories of  Greece  and  Rome,  furhifh  a  great 
variety  of  excellent  fubjfe(as  for  this  art ; 
and  fome  of  the  painters  have  treated  it 
with  judgment  and  fuccefs,  while  others, 
though  of  good  character,  feem  to  have 
been  unequal  to  this  kind  of  compofition, 
efpeciaily  where  allegory  was  intended. 
To  introduce  thefe  deities  into  modern  hi- 
ftory  is  prepofterous,  and  inconfiftent  with 
the  chaftity  of  tafte*  Rubens  hath  been 
juftly  cenfured  for  reprefenting  the  Tritons 
founding  their  fhells  in  honour  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Mary  de  Meditis  at  Marfeilks. 
•  li--'  ■  '■-   ^It 
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It  is  not  meant,  hovfevctj  that  thefc  deities 
ihould  be  excluded  from  the  poetical  fables 
of  the  moderns,  whether  as  a  ground- work, 
Or  as  rtiachitiery. 

1  hate  obferted  further,  that  thofe  of  a 
lefs  refined  tafte,  wifh  to  fee  the  body  in 
adlion,  and  the  paffions  exprefled  by  dif- 
torted  mufcles-  In  Raphael's  death  of 
Annanias,  the  figure  at  the  feet  of  the  dy- 
ing man,  refting  on  his  knee,  ftarting  back- 
wards^ with  diftorted  features,  cxpreffive 
of  great  horror,  attrads  the  attention  of  the 
greater  part  of  fpedators.  Raphael  j  udged 
well  in  contrafling  his  other  figures  with 
one  of  this  kind  ;  but  that  mailer's  art  and 
judgment  will  appear  to  .thofe  of  a  more 
refined  tafte,  chiefly  in  the  countenances  of 
the  Apoftles,  which,  though  varioufly  mark- 
ed, difcover  a  convidion  of  the  criminal's 
guilt,  and  of  thejuftnefs  of  his  punilh- 
ment« 

'  In  fludying  compofition  in  painting,  one 
cannot  fail  to  difcover  its  coincidence  with 

that 
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that  of  poetry;.     Accordingly,  poets  of  aj! 
denominations  have    their   correfponding 
painters.     In  the  battles  of  Le  Brun,  we  foe 
no  lefs  richriefs  of  invention,  and  propriety 
of  taAe,  in  his  varied  attitudes,  and  in  the 
expreflion  of  his  paffions^  than  in  the  battles 
of  Homer.     Had  Theocritus  and  Virgil 
feen  the  landfcapes  of  Gjafper  Pouffin,  even 
thefe  celebrated  poets  might  have  profited, 
from  the  rural  and  paftoral  fcenery  of  thefe 
exquifite  pieces  of  ait  j  and  we  fee  the  ge- 
nius of  Ovid  in  the  loves  of  Albano.    W^e 
may  entertain,  and  in  fome  degree  improve 
our  minds,  by  claffing  the  more  celebrated 
authors  in  poetry  with  the  mafters  in  paint- 
ing, according  to  their  relations  in  the  two 
arts,  as  into  the  gay,  the  grave,  the  ful>- 
Ume,    the  mpjeftiq,   the  melancholy,  the 
burlcfqu<e,    QX  whatever   other  characters 
may  be  thought  more  juft.    We  can  hard- 
ly look  upon  the  works  pf  many  of  ^ 
Dutch  painter«t  witfeput  remarkiog  thek 
relation  to  the  compefitiofis  of  Rabelais,  and 
i)f  Butler,  author  pf  H^dibrjis. 

la 
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In  the  various  fields,  whether  of  facred^ 
civil,  or  fabulous  hiftoiy,  are  ftill  to  be 
found  many  excellent  fubjedlsyet  untouch- 
ed by  painters.  I  (hall  conclude  this  letter 
by  mentioning  two  examples,  one  from  the 
Grecian,  and  another  from  the  Chriftian  hi- 
ftory.  When  Paufanias  found  that  the 
fervant  to  whom  he  had  given  a  letter  to 
be  conveyed  to  Artabazus,  had  taken  fanc- 
tuary  in  a  temple  at  fome  diftance  from 
Spatta,  he  went  there,  and  earneftly  entreat- 
ed the  fervant  not  to  ruin  him.  The  ma- 
giftrates  of  Sparta  were  concealed  in  the 
temple,  that  they  might  have  a  proof  of 
Paufanias's  guilt,  by  overhearing  what 
pafled,  which  was  neceflary  by  the  Spartan 
law.  In  returning  to  the  city,  a  friend  of 
Paufanias,  by  a  particular  fignal,  let  him 
know  that  be  was  betrayed.  Paufanias 
thereupon  run  to  the  next  temple  to  fave 
his  life.  But  the  magiftrates  ordered  the 
,\  door  of  the  temple  to  be  fecured,   that  he 

might  not  efcape  j  and  we  arc  told  that  his 
jnpther^  thea  very  old,  with  a  true  Spartan 

fpiritt 
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fpirit,  having  learned  her  fon^s  treachery, 
affifted  in  rolling  a  ftonc  to  the  door  of  the 
temple.  When  he  was  about  to  expire,  he 
was  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  ground,  that 
the  temple  might  not  be  polluted  by  the  dead 
body.  The  citizens,  being  collected  in  great 
numbers  about  him,  fome  of  them  were  of 
opinion,  that,  as  a  criminal,  he  ought  to 
be  buried  ynder  the  fpot  where  he  fhould 
die.  Others  infifted,  that,  confidering  the 
greatnefs  of  the  man,  and  what  he  ha4 
done  for  his  country,  he  ought  at  leaft  to 
have  an  honourable  funeral.  This  piece 
of  hiftory  would  furniflx  different  fubjefts 
to  painters,  according  to  the  point  of  time 
jthey  might  find  beft  to  fuit  their  tafte. 

The  example  which  I  fhall  mention  from 
facred  hiftory  hath  always  appeared  to  me 
to  merit  the  moft  delicate  pencil.  The 
paflage,  as  it  is  related  by  St  Luke,  ftands 
thus  ;  "  And  about  the  fpace  of  an  hour 
^*  after,  another  confidently  aflSrmed,  fay- 
^^  ing.  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  alfo  was  with 

^'him, 
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"  him,  for  he  is  a  Galilean.  And  Peter 
"  (aid,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  fay- 
*^  eft  ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet 
"  fpake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord 
"  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter ;  and 
"  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
"  how  he  had  faid  unto  him.  Before  the 
"  cock  crow,  thou  fhall  deny  me  thrice. 
**  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 
The  late  circumftantial  predi&ton,  and  the . 
corrcfponding  event,  being,  by  this  look, 
poured  full  in  upon  his  mind,  at  once  over- 
whelm him.  This  critical  look,  on  the  one 
fide,  producing  an  inftantaneous  recollec- 
tion, and  confcioufnefe  of  guilt,  on  the  o- 
ther,  is  the  moment  for  the  painter.  I 
know  St  Peter's  denial  of  his  matter, 
with  fome  concomitant  circumftao£;e8,  hath 
often  been  a  fubje^^  of  the  pencil ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  painter  hath  ta- 
ken it  precifely  at  this  point  of  time  *• 

*  Perhaps  the  feeming  contrariety  in  the  different 
r^btions  of  this  eyeat,  might  hav«  deterred  the  pain- 
ters from  uiidertal^i^g  it»  cppifidki^g  it  ^s  gt  improper 

fobjecft 
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fubjed  of  their  art.  By  St  Matthew's  accounr,  Ptter 
was  in  the  porch  of  the  palace*  St  Marie  fajeth^  ai 
Pct^r  was  beneath  in  the  palace,  and  a  little  after  he 
went  out  unto  the  porch.  St  Luke  hath  it  thus :  And 
when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midft  of  the  hall, 
and  were  (et  down  together,  Peter  fat  down  among 
them*  By  St  John's  account^  he  was  fome where 
about  the  fire  kindled  in  the  lower  room,  near  the 
porch.  Thefe  pafFages  are  not  properly  explained  in 
any  of  the  commentaries  that  hare  fallen  in  my  way  ; 
and  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftianity  confider  them  as 
wholly  contradiAory. 

With  the  antients,  houfes  in  which  public  courts  of 
jaftice  were  kept,  were  fpacious,  and  confequently  had 
large  roofs.  But,  as  they  did  not  underftand  the  art 
of  roofing  fo  well  as  the  moderns,  excepting  when 
their  buildings  were  vaulted,  they  fupported  their  ex* 
tenfive  platforms  with  one  or  more  rows  of  pillars, 
pafiing  either  lengthwife,  or  acrofs  thefe  public  halls. 
This  made  two  or  more  rooms,  feparated  only  by  co- 
lumns. The  inner  room  was  fometimes  elevated  above 
the  other  by  a  few  fteps,  perhaps  four  or  five,  upon 
the  ut>permoft  of  which  the  pillars  refted.  Thus  the 
company  in  the  inner  or  upper  room  had  a  full  view 
of  thofe  in  the  lower,  and  even  of  thofe  in  the  portico, 
the  doors  of  which,  we  may  believe,  were  kept  open  du- 
ring the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  From  this  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  antients,  whether 
temples,  courts  of^nflice,  ot  others,  the  whole  paf- 

fages 
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iages  are  reconciled ;  for  it  mattereth  not  whether  it 
be  iaid  that  Peter  ftood  beneath^  in  the  outer  hall,  or 
in  the  portieot  as  it  is  pretty  obTious  he  muft  havd 
I>affed  from  the  one  to  the  other  during  this  tranfac- 
tton.  This  paflage  hath  been  more  explicitly  treated^ 
in  order  to  fhow  that  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
antiquity  is  frequently  fufficient  to  reconcile  paflages 
of  antient  authors,  which  feem  to  Aand  in  dire£^  op- 
poiition  to  one  another. 


LETTER 
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ORACE^s  advice  to  poets  is  equally 
applicable  to  painters, 


Sumite  materiam  veidris  qui  pingitii  aequam 
Viribusi 

A  painter,  Whole  talfents  are  fuited  to  the 
meaneft  or  moft  grotefque  fubjeds  of  the 
Flemifh  fchool,  would  be  unhappy  4n  at- 
tempting the  antique  and  fubliine  of  the 
Roman/  Between  thefe  two,  fubjedts  for 
painters  are  no  Icfs  various  than  thofe  of 
poets  between  Homer  and  Hudibras.  What- 
ever can  be  fuppofed  to  make  the  cataflrophe 
of  tragedy  is,  of  all  kinds,  the  moft  af- 
feding.  But,  unlefs  the  fable  be  general- 
ly known,  it  i^  not  an  eafy  matter  for  the 
artift  to  mark  the  piece  with  fuch  circum- 
K  k  ftances 
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ftances  as  fhall  lead  us  immediately  to  his^ 
meaning.  Iphigenia  at  the  altar,  with  the 
{)ri6ft^  her  friends^  and  guards  attending, 
wilt  he  readily  known  by  all  who  have 
read  the  ftory,  or  the  tragedies  on  that  fub- 
je£t.  But  a  Belifarius  in  rags,  though  re- 
taining a  dignity  of  countenance,  and  the 
by-ftanders  overcome  with  compaflion,  as 
in  Vandyke^s  beautiful  painting,  are  inef- 
ficient to  let  us  into  the  defign,  without 
the  fignature,  Date  obohm  Belifario.  Ho- 
race's advice,  therefore,  to  choofe  well 
known  fables,  rather  than  to  attempt  fuch 
as  are  wholly  new,  is  likewife  no  Icfs  fea- 
fonable  to  painters  than  to  authors  of  tra- 
gedy, fince  both  may  make  the  fubje(£ia 
their  own,  by  their  peculiar  ina,nner  of  re- 
prefenting  them. 

Difiicife  eft  proprie  commuma  dicercr  tuque 
Regius  liiacum  carmen  deducis  in  adus, 
Quam  fi  proferres  ignota  indidaque  primus* 

Though  the    great  painters,    cfpecially 
thofe  who  were  happy  in  compofidon,  in- 
tended 
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tended  their  worka  rather  for  the  learned 
than  for  the  ignorant,  it  is  frequently  diflGl^ 
cult  to  difcovcr  what  part  of  hiftory  their 
pieces  are  meant  to  reprefent.  Something 
that  might  ferve  as  a  key  to  paflage^  of  hi- 
ftory, otherwife  equivocal,  would  be  of  ufp 
even  to  thofe  who  arc  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  antient  and  modern  hiftorians  arid 
poets.  A  dying  Epaminotidas  cannot  v^ell 
be  diftinguifhed  from  many  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity who  fhared  a  limilar  fate.  His  laft 
faying,  therefore,  would  be  fufficient  to 
one  who  knows  his  ilory,  Satis  vixi^  quo-- 
niam  inviSius  morior.  Paflages  of  this  kind 
have,  like  mottos,  a  poignant  fignificance, 
and  niight  be  fubjoined,  though  the  fubje<5 
of  the  painting  ibould  be  fufEciently  obvi- 
ous, -^neas,  with  his  father  on  his  fhoul- 
ders,  his  fbn  at  his  fide,  and  the  city  in 
flames  behind  them,  muft  be  known  at 
firft  fight  by  all  Who  have  looked  into  the 
iEneid.  But  we  would  not  examine  the 
painting  with  lefs  pleafure,  were  we  to 
find  there  nee  me  labor  iftc  gravabit.   Milo, 

caught 
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caught  in  the  oak,  Is  an  excellent  fubjeft 
to  exhibit  the  mufcles  in  full  exertion.  If 
I  be  not  miftaken,  there  is  fomewhere  a 
fine  painting,  copied  from  the  ftatue  of 
Milo  at  Verfailles,  the  work  of  Puget,  one 
of  the  heft  modern  fculptors.  The  follow- 
ing paflage  from  Juvenal  would  fuii  it  well. 


-  Viribus  ille 


Cpnfifus  periit»  admirandifque  lacertis. 

Thefe  fentences,  with  the  refpedivo 
paintings,  prove  moral  leftures.  Our  ge- 
nerous feelings  are  moved,  when  we  con- 
fider  what  a  low  value  the  Spartan  chief 
fet  upon  life,  when  in  competition  with 
the  fafety  of  h}s  country  ;  and  we  hardly 
regret  his  death,  when  we  find  him  meet- 
ing it  with  indiflference,  from  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  fayed  his  fellow  citizens 
from  flavery.  The  faying  of  JEneas, 
though  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  poet,  i^ 
elegantly  expreffive  of  filial  duty  and  affec- 
tion. In  the  laft  cafe,  the  mind  is  impref-r 
fed  with  the  ideas  of  the  fatal  mifapplica- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  gifts  of  Nature.  The  Roman 
authors  abound  with  pkflages  well  fuited  to 
lead  one  to  the  meaning  of  paintings,  and, 
to  a  mind  not  wholly  callous,  can  fcarcely 
fail  to  fuggeft  moral,  and  frequently  affec- 
ting reflections.  We  fometimes  meet  with 
thefe  fubjoined  to  engravings ;  But  the 
painters,  probably  from  an  idea  that  fuch 
infcriptions  would  deface  their  works,  feem 
to  have  avoided  therti.  A  fhort  emphati- 
cal  fentence,  however,  in  fmall  charadiers, 
and  faintly  traced,  would  be  an  elegant 
method  of  indicating  their  meaning/  The 
ingenious  Abbe  du  Bos  remarks  the  pro- 
priety of  a  monumental  infcription  in  Pouf- 
fm's  Arcadia.  By  this,  the  celebrated  pain* 
ter  artfully  lets  us  know  the  country  re-* 
prefented,  whilft  he  adds  a  folemn  digijity 
jto  the  piece. 

The  generality  Qf  mankind,  efpecially 
|:hofe  of  tafte,  are  known  to  delire  variety, 
as  a  relief  to  the  mind,  and  that  not  only 
|n  tfaie  fame  fceqei  but  changes  of  fcenery* 

This 
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This  may  be  confidered  as  a  touchftone  of 
true  and  falfe  tafte  ;  for  no  pcrfon  of  a  re- 
fined tafte  will  wifh  to  change  things  of 
greater  elegance  for  thofe  of  lefs.  Thus, 
in  changing  the  furniture  of  a  houfe,  if 
one  fliould  remove  good  paintings,  draw- 
ings, or  engravings,  and  fhould  fubflitute 
Chinefe  paintings,  that  perfon  may  juftly 
be  fufpedked  of  a  falfe  tafte,  fince,  in  place 
of  juft  reprefentations  of  nature,  he  can 
tolerate  figuring,  in  which  the  three  moft 
bewitching  requifites  in  painting  a.re  not  to 
be  found.  Thefe  are,  the  clear-obfcure, 
proportion,  and  perfpedive.  Nor  are  the 
vivid  colours  a  fufficient  compenfation  for 
the  improprieties  in  thefe  mean,  auk  ward, 
*nd  often  grotefque  copies  of  Nature, 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  power 
of  cuftom  and  of  fafhion  is  fo  ftrong,  and 
frequently  operates  fo  forcibly  on  the  minds 
even  of  thofe  of  a  true  tafte,  as  to  make 
them  adopt  a  lefs  for  a  greater  degree  of 
plegance.  This  proceeds  rather  from  a  de- 
fire 
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fire  to  avoid  a  ludicrous  fingularity,  than 
that  thofe  of  ^  tafte  highly  refined  are 
unqualified  to  diftinguifh  wherein  elegance 
confifts.  There  are  fqme  things  in  which 
a  decline,  however  moderate,  from  the 
flandard  of  elegance,  readily  appears ;  fuch 
are  drefs,  houfehold  furniture,  and  equi- 
pages of  all  kinds,  in  which  utility  and 
convenience  ought  to  direct,  and  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  flandard.  But  pec^le,  for  the 
moft  part,  from  an  emulation  to  excel 
others  in  thefe  or  the  like  circumflances, 
are  more  attentive  to  an  oftentatious  exhi- 
bition of  ornaments  than  to  utility,  or  to 
that  degree  of  fin^plicity  which,  in  a  great 
meafurci  conflitutes  elegance. 

There  are,  however,  fome  other  things 
in  which  deviations  from  elegance  are  Co 
gradual  and  imperceptible  as  to  elude  the 
obfervation  even  of  thofe  who  poflefs  the 
moft  penetrating  genius,  and  refined  taflte* 
Of  this,  language  is  a  ftriking  example  ; 
nor  can  any  living  language  be  produced 

as 
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as  a  proof  of  this  truth,  fince  no  nation 
can  afcertain  the  precife  period  in  which 
its  language  reaches  the  greatefl  pitch  of 
purity,  or  when  it  begins  to  decline.  Hence 
we  become  better  judges  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  dead  languages,  than  of  that  of  out 
own.  Had  the  Roman  authors  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  end  of  the  republican  and 
beginning  of  the  imperial  ftate,  been  regard- 
ed by  thofe  who  followed  the  Auguftan 
age  as  ftandards  of  language  and  ftyle,  the 
purity  of  the  Latin  would  have  been  thus 
better  preferved,  than  by  attempting  higher 
degrees  of  refinement.  We  may  judge  of 
this  from  Tacitus,  who,  though  his  powers, 
as  an  hiftorian,  and  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle, 
be  readily  acknowledged,  is,  however,  lefs 
perfpicuous  than  Cicero,  Salluft,  Caefar, 
or  Livy.  In  reading  thefe,  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  an  attrading  power ;  and  we 
quit  them  with  reludance.  But,  when  we 
read  Tacitus,  we  find,  whether  from  the 
lefs  obvious  connexions  of  that  author,  an 

exertion  on  our  fide,  and  a  greater  degree 

'■  ■  of 
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of  attention  requifite.  Quintilian  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  though  they  wrote  a  cen- 
tury later  than  the  period  of  the  greateft 
purity,  imitated  the  ftyle  of  thofe  who  had 
lived  in  it. 

After  having  feen  a  variety  of  paintings, 
one  comes  to  difcover  the  ftyle  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  matters.  This  is  the  more 
obvious,  when  the  manner  of  the  fchool 
confpires  with  that  of  the  attift,  in  charac- 
terizing his  works.  TThus  Julio  Romano, 
Paulo  Veronefe,  the  Carracci,  particularly 
Annibal,  Le  Brun,  and  Rembrand,  had 
each  of  them,  befides  the  manner  of  his 
refpedive  fchool,  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  him- 
felf.  Men  of  fortune  have  fometimes  pro- 
ceeded on  this  piece  of  knowledge,  in  pur- 
chaung  coftly  paintings,  and  have  thus 
been  laid  open  to  much  impofition  ;  for 
one  is  not  qualified  to  judge  critically  of 
paintings,  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
ftyle  of  the  more  eminent  matters,  which 
is  frequently  preferved  in  copies,  though 

-   L  I  much 
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mucli  inferior  to  the  originals ;  nor  can 
the  ftyle  of  particular  mafters  be  always 
fufficiently  afcertained,  many  oE  them  ha-? 
ving  changed  their  tafte  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  their  lives.  Titian  is  faid,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  long  life,  to  have  changed 
his  manner  four  times.  The  numberlefs 
copies  which  have  been  imported  into  Bri- 
tain,  as  undoubted  originals,  at  a  great  exr 
pence,  and  the  frauds  which  have  been  af- 
terwards deteded  by  judges  of  a  better. tafte 
than  the  purchafers,  have  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  art;  for  others  who  hav6/ 
wifhed  to  be  poflefled  of  paintings,  being 
apprehenfive  of  the  like  deceit,  have  been 
deterred  from  purchafing. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  a  good  pain- 
ter ought  not  %o  be  diftinguifhable  by  a  par- 
ticular ftyle  ;  and  that  it  marks  the  art  of 
the  mafter  to  be  able  fo  tp  vary  his  manner 
as  not  to  be  Ifnown  by  any  peculiarity. 
Though  this  obfervation  be  not  without  its 
weight,  it  is  not  tp  be  received  as  univer- 

fally 
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failyjuft.  A  painter  may, be  fuppofed  fo 
highly  qualified  as  to  copy  any  part  of  na- 
ture^ with  the  grcateft  accuracy,  eafe,  and 
elegance,  which,  wilE  ftrength  and  bold- 
nefs  of  execution,  may  be  fufficient  cha- 
raders  of  his  works ;  and  from  thefe  he 
ought  never  to  depart.,  It  would  not  have 
added  to  Virgil's  poetical  charader,  had  he^ 
in  different  parts  of  his  works,  fallen  fo  far 
in  with  the  manner  of  Ovid,  of  Luean,  or 
of  any  other  Roman  poet,  as  in  thefe  ^af- 
fages  not  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  them» 
We  are  better  pleafed  to  fet  Virgil  through- 
out, whether  his  ftyle  be  paftoral,  epic ^  or 
that  appropriated  to  huibandry,  or  even 
when  he  diverfifies  each  of  thefe*  It  may 
be  an  advantage  both  to  a  poet  and  a  pain« 
ter  to  imitate  others  of  higher  charader. 
But,  befides  that,  in  thefe  imitations,  we 
look  in  vain  for  originality,  one  of  a  refi- 
ned tafte,  and  well  acquainted  with  thefe 
arts,  will  difcover  the  fervility,  unlefs  the 
imitator  poffefs  powers  little  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  original  author  or  artift.     One,  in 

reading 
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reading  Perfius,  can  hardly  fail  to  judge 
him  an  imitator  of  Horace  j  and  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  this  author  feems  to  proceed 
chiefly  from  an  affeftation  of  Horace's  ele- 
gant eafe. 

To  conclude  thefe  obfervations,  we  may 
learn  from  the  painters,  that,  were  the  hu- 
man mind  always  pofTeflTed  of  the  means 
of  bringing  out  its  powers,  a  fertility  of 
invention,  and  juftncfs  of  tafte,  would  be 
found  more  general  among  mankind  than 
is  commonly  believed.  Had  not  the  great 
painters  been  able  to  convey  their  thoughts, 
and  difcover  their  abilities,  by  means  of  the 
pencil,  they  would  have  pafTed  unnoticed 
among  the  herd  of  mankind. 


LETTER 
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To      HORTENSIA. 

I  Know  you  are  not  unacquainted  with 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  com- 
pany and  converfation,  whether  thefe  ferve 
merely  as  paftime,  or  for  the  more  valu- 
able purpofe  of  the  information  and  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  The  company  in 
which  I  was  laft  evening,  yielded  every  be- 
nefit that  can  be  derived  from  the  focial 
intercourfe  of  a  few  hours.  Temperate, 
reafoning,  ingenious  fpeculations,  and  oc- 
cafional  Tallies  of  humour,  confpired  equal- 
ly to  inftrudion  and  to  a  general  anima- 
tion. No  interruption  in  fpeaking,  no  con- 
fufion  of  tongues,  no  altercations  were 
heard.  Though  our  fociety  confifted  of 
ranks  widely  different,  there  was  no  affec- 
*  tation 
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tation  of  fuperiority  on  the  one  fide,  nor 
fawning  compliances  on  the  other*  We 
did  not  part  till  after  midnight* 

Were  I  to  addrefs  you  in  a  poetical  guife, 
I  would  tell  you,  that,  in  my  return  home- 
wards,! found  nature  in  a  (late  of  profound 
tranquillity.  The  trees  and  other  vege- 
tables afleep,  as  the  botanifls  fpeak  ;  not  a 
leaf  in  motion.  No  noife  was  heard,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  watchful  guardian  of  fome 
diftant  cottage,  announcing  to  all  within  his 
circle  of  hearing,  not  to  difturb  his  mailer's 
manfion,  till  his  friends  within  fhould  a- 
wake  ;  not  the  only  leflbn  of  gratitude  and 
fidelity  to  be  learned  from  this  trufty  ani- 
mal. The  air  was  mild  and  pure.  The 
filver  moon,  with  a  full  orb,  proceeded 
flowly,  but  with  dignity,  in  her  nodurnal 
journey  through  the  azure  vault  of  hea- 
ven. The  mind,  foothed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  elevated  by  fuch  circumflances,  be- 
comes confcious  of  all  its  powers,  parti- 
cularly of  the  fecundity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, 
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don,  and,  like  the  body  after  long  reft,  k 
difpofed  to  exertion,  and  feems^  to  acquire  ^ 
an  uncommon  degree  of  the  creative  fa- 
culty.  As  new  ideas  are  ftarted,  they  run  « 
fpontaneoufly  into  order  ;  and,  though  e- 
difices  thus  reared  be  of  the  aerial  kindiHH 
they  may  ftill  have  their  beauties.  Nor 
are  fuch  mental  excentricities  always  withr 
out  a  moral  influence.  Were  it  not  fo,  our 
beft  novels  and  romances  would  be  com-^* 
pofed  to  little  purpofe.  During  thefe  work- 
ings in  the  fenfory,  I  could  have  wifhed 
for  an  opportunity  of  committing  the  whole 
to  writing.  My  recollection  of  them,  at 
prefent,  is  imperfed ;  and,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  night,  the  materials  are  fo  mu-f 
tilated,  that,  were  I  to  endeavour  to  put 
them  together,  they  would  make  but  a  Go^ 
thic  pile,  and  that  of  the  me^neft  kind. 

In  this  fhort  and  contemplative  journey, 
you  had  a  fliare  of  my  thoughts.  I  have 
often  applauded  your  attachment  to  the 
ftudy  of  naturcy  and,  as  often  regretted, 

that 
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that  no  unexceptionable  fyftem  of  this 
branch  of  fcience  for  female  readers  hath 
yet  appeared.  The  method  of  inveftiga- 
ting  the  different  departments  of  nature, 
which  appears  to  me  the  moft  proper,  is  to 
^^begin  with  the  minute  parts,  or  thofe  which 
may  be  faid  to  lie  beneath  us,  and  afcend, 
through  the  varied  gradation,  to  the  high- 
eft.  The  microfcope  affords  much  enter- 
tainment, and  we  difcover  by  it  beauty,  or- 
der, and  defign.  But  it  is  thofe  parts  of 
nature  that  are  above  us,  which  tend  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  im- 
prefs  it  with  ftriking  and  reverential  ideas 
f  '  of  the  Author  of  all  things. 

The  ftudy  of  aftronomy  I  have  obfer- 
ved  to  produce  the  fame  effeds  in  all  young 
*   **  minds  ;  that  is,ftrong  defires  to  know  ma- 

ny circumftances  which  He  beyond  our 
power  of  difcovering,  while  we  remain  in 
eur  prefent  ftate.  In  confequence  of  your 
reading  Fergufon's  volume,  you  ftarted  fome 
queftions  of  this  nature  ;  |u:.h  as,  whether 

there 
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there  be  inhabitants  in  the  other  planets  ? 
If  there  be,  whether  they  refemble  the  in- 
habitants of  this  earth  ?  This  ftill  being  the 
cafe,  whether  the  oeconomy  of  nature  with 
them  be  the  fame  as  with  us  ?   Your  wifh 
for  folutions  of  thefe  problems,  cannot  be 
ftronger  than  my  inclination  to  gratify  you, 
were   it   in    my  powen      A    conjedural 
thought  or  two,  therefore,  and  even  thefe 
meriting  little  attention,  are  all  I  can  ven- 
ture upon.     In  thefe  I  fhall  go  no  further 
than  our  conftant  and  faithful  attendant  the 
moon. '  That  that  planet,  as  well  as  all  the 
reft,   of  whatever  denomination,   fwarms 
with  inhabitants,  like  this  earth,  I  think 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt.     But  there 
are,  if  I  miftake  not,  ftrong  reafons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inhabitants  of  our  neighbour- 
ing planet  differ  widely  from  us.     Such  is 
the  nature  of  our  bodies  that  they  require 
reft  once  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  day 
is  of  a  proper  length  for  labour  and  exer-* 
cife.    The  night  fufficeth  for  reft^  when  we 
are  again  fitt^  for  our  daily  occupations. 
M  m  Tins 
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*V\\\^  \\\x\\\\s\\  nf  llme^corrcfponding  fo  cx- 
rt\1lv  Us  \\\t  Wt^tiMc^  of  animal  bodies, 
t^H\N!A\ !^  A  \\'\\\A\k4(h\t  harmony  in  nature. 

11\x^  \ \>H^  "ix  f  AV  x^t^<tvci(5^  wiih  the  inha- 
^\t,\V^t>^  xNt  ^W  ^\\V^    tn  i^Jjkt^  <!i  rpretity- 

<V^\v  >^xN^^^  V^^  ^v  a^  «^t^  tiben  to* 

tT^ry.\  Vf^tfi  t>>h^  ^v^nktrdtnarr  ,diferen::r 
t>>?^(  t^  >^M1^Sk  'i^  Hv^  w^  T«nihr:  tr^  itnuhi. 
t^vfr  -^'^riv  H^r  nfwa'  Hamu^n\r,  muf:  hav- 
^^t^<St^^♦^*^?>s  ^or^rtnemditit  ir  ihis  -drrir.a: 

if*»ffr^-*^rf  AV  t^r  inh?Wtant>  of  thr  szm 
4^*^-  ^H^:  rnfNf>T^  .  j»n<^  r1%iw,  tnrTfcnnrctTiiT;.. 
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,its  furface,  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon^ 
being  thirteen  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
moon  to  U6.^  Notwithftanding  which,  if 
the  whole  furface  of  the  moon  be  equally 
fiipplied  with  inhabitants,  it  is  but  one  half 
of  thefe  inhabitants  that  can  enjoy  the  plea*- 
fure  of  this  luminary,  unlefs  they  travel 
from  one  fide  of  the  moon  to  the  other  for 
this  gratification.  But  we  cannot  conclude 
that  this  unequal  diftribution  of  light  is 
without  its  final  caufe.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  believed,  either  that  the  inhabitants  of 
one  fide  of  that  planet  are  different  from 
thofe  of  the  other,  or,  that  there  is  a  fup- 
ply  of  light  to  that  fide  of  the  moon  which 
is  conftantly  removed  from  us,  however 
unable  we  may  be  to  trace  whence  fuch  a 
fupply  can  flow. 

To  mention  one  circumftance  more,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  moon  muft  breathe,  if  he 
breathe  at  all,  an  air  exquifitely  rare,  and 
bearing  no  proportion  to  that  which  in- 
volves this  ear^ii     Were  the  length  of  our 

day 
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This  divifion  of  time,correfpondii:ig  fo  ex- 
adiy  to  the  necefllties  of  animal  bodies, 
difplays  a  remarkable  harmony  in  nature. 

The  cafe  is  far  otherwife  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  moon.  In  place  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  their  day  and  night,  taken  to- 
gether, amount  to  twenty-nine  of  our  days, 
and  upwards ;  fo  that  in  our  whole  year 
they  have  but  twelve  days,  and  fomewhat 
more.  From  this  extraordinary  difference 
in  the  divifion  of  time  in  that  planet,  from 
that  in  ours,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  Nature,  confident  with  herfelf,  and 
preferving  her  ufual  harmony,  mufl:  have 
framed  inhabitants  there  with  bodies  and 
conftitutions  correfponding  to  this  divifion 
of  time.  In  the  natural  oeconomy  of  thefe 
two  planets,  there  is  another  remarkable 
difference.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  their  fhare  of  the  light,  both  of  the 
fun  and  moon  ;  and  that,  for  the  mofl  part, 
once  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  earth 
makes  a  very,  large  luminar^to  the  moon ; 

its 
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.its  furface,  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon, 
being  thirteen  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
moon  to  us.  Notwithftanding  which,  if 
the  whole  furface  of  the  moon  be  equally 
fiipplied  with  inhabitants,  it  is  but  one  half 
of  thefe  inhabitants  that  can  enjoy  the  plea*- 
fure  of  this  luminary,  unlefs  they  travel 
from  one  fide  of  the  moon  to  the  other  for 
this  gratification.  But  we  cannot  conclude 
that  this  unequal  diftribution  of  light  is 
without  its  final  caufe.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  believed,  either  that  the  inhabitants  of 
one  fide  of  that  planet  are  different  from 
thofe  of  the  other,  or,  that  there  is  a  fup- 
ply  of  light  to  that  fide  of  the  moon  which 
is  conftantly  removed  from  us,  however 
unable  we  may  be  to  trace  whence  fuch  a 
fupply  can  flow. 

To  mention  one  circumftance  more,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  moon  muft  breathe,  if  he 
breathe  at  all,  an  air  exquifitely  rare,  and 
bearing  no  proportion  to  that  which  in- 
volves this  earU^     Were  the  length  of  our 

day 
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day  here  equal  to  two  weeks,  and  our  night 
as  long,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  our  atmo- 
fphere,  that  one  half  of  the  earth  would  be 
every  day  fcorched  to  a  great  degree,  and 
the  other  half  frozen ;  fo  that  vegetation 
would  foon  be  at  an  ehd  ;  and  if  any  part 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  found  habitable,  it 
would  be  only  towards  the  poles.  Hence 
we  may  infer,  that,  if  there  be  any  atmo*^ 
fphqre  abojLlt  the  moon,  it  muft  be  fo  ex'- 
ttemely  rare  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us, 
even  with  the  affiftance  of  our  optic  glafles: 
And,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  of 
the  fame  nature  with  us,  they  could  no 
more  fubfift  with  our  atmoiphere  there, 
than  we  could  with  theirs  here,  if  there  be" 
fuch  an  atmofphere. 
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To      HORTENSIA. 


WHETHER  we  dream  afleep  or  a- 
wake,  doth  not  greatly  matter, 
provided  the  mind  be  properly,  or,  at  leaft, 
pot  improperly  employed.  Having  finifh- 
ed  my  laft  letter  to  you,  I  laid  myfelf  back 
in  my  chair,  and,  relieving  my  mind  of 
every  kind  of  exertion,  I  gave  full  play  to 
my  ideas.  A  degree  of  ftupor  infenfibly 
fucceeding,  much  new  fcenery  prefented  it- 
felf ;  and  my  mind  being  deeply  imprefled 
with  the  fubjed  in  which  I  had  beeti  eij- 
gaged  juft  before,  I  had,  in  my  fleep,  a 
temporary  ?ind  ideal  gratification  of  my  a-^ 
ftronomical  wifh*  I  was  immediately  tran* 
flated  to  the  moon  ;  for  you  know,  when 
^fleep,  we  can  traverfe  the  planetary  fyftem 
f  witU 
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with  more  eafe  than  we  can  vifit  a  friend 
in  the  country  when  awake. 

I  found  the  moon  abounding  with  inha- 
bitants; who,  though  fimilar  to  our  fpe- 
cies,  were  ftill  of  a  form  more  divine  and 
angelic.  The  mildnefs  and  complacency 
of  their  countenances  indicated  their  inter- 
nal tranquility  ;  and  I  foon  difcovercd,  not 
only  that  the  whole  condu£t  of  their  lives 
was  regulated  by  reafon,  as  a  ftandard, 
but  that  their  prevailing  motive  to  action 
was  benevolence.  Hence  they  were  con- 
ftantly  occupied  in  doing  good  offices  to 
one  another.  I  was  overcome  by  their  at- 
tention to,  and  affiduities  about  me ;  and  I 
fpared  no  pains  to  let  them  know  the  deep 
fenfe  I  had  of  their  goodnefs.  My  expref- 
fions  of  the  obligations  under  which  they 
laid  me,  I  obferved,  to  my  no  fmall  fur- 
prife,  to  be  coldly  received,  or  rather,  to  be 
wholly  difregarded.  But  I  foon  difcovercd 
that  this  people,  being  aduated  by  an  in- 
ftin<3:ive  principle  of  goodnefs,  and  thus 

being 
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being  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  pleafur'e 
arifmg  from  the  performance  of  good  of- 
fices, neither  offer  nor  expe£t  acknowledg- 
ments for  thefe  reciprocal  fervices.  For  the . 
return  of  acknowledgments  for  good  oflSces, 
fo  common  among  mankind,  proceeds  from 
a  tacit  fuppofition  of  trouble  or  inconve- 
nience attending  the  performance  of  them. 

The  term  juftice^  and  many  other  words 
expreffive  of  virtuous  adions,  are  unknown 
there,  becaufe  their  oppofite  vices  are  un- 
known. All  pofitive  inftitutions,  fimilar 
to  human  laws,  would  be  ufelefs  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  planet.  Valour,  patri- 
otifm,  and  friendfhip,  on  which  I  recol- 
lected to  have  lately  read  fome  curious  ob- 
fervations,  make  no  part  of  the  language 
there.  Thefe  good  people,  having  no 
paflion  for  oftencation,  not  ambition  for 
popular  applaufe,  are  never  ftimulated  by 
thefe  motives  Jto  perform  feats  of  valour. 
Their  courage,  however,  is  occafionally 
brought  to  proo£j  but  as  we  fee  an  hen, 

though 
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though  naturally  a  timid  and  inoflFenfivc  a^ 
mmal^  fljr  on  a  maftiflF,  to  (ave  her  chides, 
to  thefe  people,  however  mild  and  gentle, 
never  hefitate  to  re(cue  thdr  fellows  from 
impending  danger^  though  at  the  riik  of 
their  own  lives.  The  moon  itfelf  being 
the  onljr  country  of  every  inhabitant,  the 
words  Patriot  arid  Patriotifm  would  be 
wholly  infignificant,  where  no  limits  or 
land'marks  are  known,  no  wars,  no  law- 
fuits  for  the  extent  of  territory.  The  term 
Fricndfliip,  being  expreffive  of  a  virtue  lefe 
difFufivc  than  Univerfal  Benevolence,  is  fu- 
pcrfeded  by  the  ufe  of  the  latter.  The  be- 
nevolence of  each  individual  becomes  more 
intenfe,  as  his  inter courfe  with  thofe  with- 
in the  fphere  of  his  acquaintance  increafeth } 
and  though  he  be  wholly  a  ftranger  to  in- 
tercfted  motives,  he  is  amply  a  gainer  by 
the  good  offices  arifing  from  the  benevo- 
lent affedlions  of  others.  Infults,  affronts, 
revenge,  with  other  vindidive  and  malevo- 
lent paffions,  being  non-entities  in  that  hap- 
py ftate,  thefe  terms  can.  find  no  place  in  a 

lunar 
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lunar  vocabulary.  But,  to  undertake  a 
particular  difcuffion  of  every  thing  relating 
to  the  moral  oeconomy  of  this  happy  re- 
public, would  require  more  time  than  I 
mean  to  beflow  upon  it. 

I  found  the  corporeal  organs  of  thofe 
fons  of  happinefs,  like  the  faculties  of  their 
minds,  more  perfedt  than  ours.  They 
were  able  to  difcern,  by  their  eyes  alone, 
mountains,  feas,  and  lakes  in  our  earth. 
Cities  appeared  like  fpots  irregularly  difle- 
minated  on  the  diflFerent  parts  of  its  furface. 
They  could  even  fee  the  larger  ihips,  which 
they  believed  to  be  fea-monfters.  Juft  be- 
fore my  arrival,  fome  lunar  Galileo  or 
Newton,  having  invented  telefcopes,  fuited 
to  lunar,'  but  not  to  terreflrial  eyes,  many 
of  their  philofophical  inquirers  were  occu- 
jpied  in  looking  at  the  objeds  of  their  vaft 
moon.  This  afforded  much  entertainment, 
not  only  from  the  great  extent  of  the  lumi- 
nary, but  from  having  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  diflFerent  parts  of  Europe, 
N  n  Afia, 
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Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  fourteen  times 
in  one  night.  Having  their  telefcopes,  by 
accident,  direded  on  the  Netherlands,  they 
difcovered,  what  they  had  taken  for  fpots, 
to  be  cities ;  and,  as  they  could,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  thefe  inftruments,  diftinguifh 
human  figures,  though,  minute,  they  ad- 
mired the  great  concourfe  of  people  collec- 
ted within  fuch  fmall  fpaces.  They  inter- 
preted this  to  proceed  from  the  ftrong  at- 
tachment and  aflPe£lion  which  fubfift  among 
mankind.  '  They  likewife  put  a  favourable 
conftrudion  on  the  ornamental  figuring 
with  which  they  obferved  thefe  cities  encir- 
cled. This  is  a-kin  to  what  we  may  re- 
mark even  on  our  earth,  where  thofe  of  the 
moft  happy  temperapient  of  mind  are  con- 
ftantly  difpofed  to  fet  things,  though  unfa- 
vourable in  themfelves,  in  the  moft  favou- 
rable point  of  view.  I  never  felt  my  mind 
fo  much  difpofed  to  diflimulation  :  And, 
therefore,  thought  it  better  not  to  unde- 
ceive them,  by  explaining  the  nature  and 
defign  of  fortification.     For  thus  I  muft 

have 
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have  let  them  know,  that  thefe  works  were 
intended  to  fecure  one  part  of  mankind 
from  the  ravages  and  rapine  of  another ;  and 
likewife,  that  they  were  conftruded  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  thofe  within  might,  by  me- 
thods the  eafieft,  quickeft,  arid  fafeft  to 
themfelves,  deftroy  their  enemies  without. 
This  would  have  proved  an  unhappy  de- 
tection of  human  nature  to  thefe  happieft 
of  beings. 

The  earth,  proceeding  in  her  diurnal  ro-  ' 
tation,  brought  England  and  her  metro- 
polis in  view.  They  dwelt  long  on  this 
city,  and  were  delighted  with  the  multiplif 
city  of  carriages  and  people  traverfmg  the 
ftreets  every  where.  They  obferved,  in  one 
of  the  largeft  ftreets,  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horfes,  and  great  numbers  of  people 
crouding  about  it.  Some  of  the  croud,  re- 
moving the  horfes,  dragged  the  carriage  a-» 
long,  with  confiderable  rapidity,  to  its  place 
of  deftination.  This  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  obfervers,  who  faid^  that  no 

fuch 
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fuch  mark  of  benevolence  and  aflfedbion  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  moon ;  and  thus 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of 
the  happy  nature  of  man.  I,  who  knew 
the  conftitution  of  my  terreftrial  friends 
better,  had  no  room  to  doubt,  that  what 
they  faw  was  the  efFedl  of  an  endemic  pa- 
roxyfm,  to  which  the  populace  of  great 
cities,  and  particularly  of  this  capital,  are 
frequently  liable.  I  heartily  wiflied  thefe 
objeds  out  of  the  view  of  the  telefcopes, 
left  this  ebulition  fhould  degenerate  into  an 
untraftable  calenture,  in  which  the  phren- 
fy  fometimes  rifes  to  a  pitch  fo  high,  as  to 
prompt  that  brain-fick  people  to  fly  about 
the  city,  and  deftroy  whatever  belongs  to 
their  neighbours, 

England  at  length  difappearing,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  fucceeded ;  and  the  next  ob-- 
jeds  which  raifed  thefe  good  people's  cu- 
riofity,  were  twb  great  companies  of  fea  mon-- 
fters.  The  full  blown  fails,  feen  through  the 
inftruments,  confirmed  their  icjea  of  tremen-- 

dous 
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dous  and  fhapelefs  animals ;  and  fo  much 
fpread  canvafs  concealed  the  failors  beloiy. 
They  next  remarked,  that  the  two  companies, 
as  they  approached,  began  to  fpout  fire  at 
one  another  j  which,  increafing  to  a  great 
degree,  fome  of  them  were  feen  in  flames, 
others  finking,  and  many  of  them  at  length 
totally  difappeared.  This  fcene  being  over, 
the  benevolent  obfervers  faid  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumftanc^,  in  the  courfe  of  things, 
that  the  nature  of  thefe  immane  animals 
was  fuch  as  to  ftimulate  them  to  deftroy 
one  another,  left  at  any  time,  coming  out 
of  the  fea,  they  might  difturb  the  felicity  of 
the  amiable  inhabitants  of  that  world.  This 
was  the  third  time  I  had  efcaped  being 
brought  under  the  neceflity  of  exhibiting 
the  condition  of  man  in  its  proper  colours. 

The  earth  continuing  to  roll  eaftward, 
America  came  under  the  telefcopes.  Cities, 
rivers,  woods,  and  other  objedis,  aflforded 
ample  matter  of  fpeculation.  At  length 
an  extended  plain  appeared,  in  which  were 

feen, 
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feen,  oppofite  to,  and  at  fome  diftance  from 
one  another,  two  large  bodies  of  men  ar- 
ranged in  long  lines,  and  difpofed  in  beau- 
tiful and  regular  order.  The  expe£kations 
of  the  luHar  obfervers  were  raifed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  by  thefe  new  objeds ; 
and  they  prognofticated,  not  a  fatal  cataf- 
trophe  from  fuch  a  number  of  men  colled- 
ed  together,  and  fo  beautifully  arranged, 
but  an  event  marking  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions of  mankind  more  than  anything  they 
had  feen  before.  With  refpe£k  to  myfelf, 
I  now  forefaw  matters  to  be  near  a  crifis. 
I  knew  thefe  to  be  two  European  armies 
who  had  eMpofed  themfelves  to  the  dangers 
of  a  vaft  ocean,  and  to  the  greater  danger 
of  meeting  one  another  there,  in  order  to 
take  poffeffion  of  kingdoms  to  which  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  could  lay  any 
juft  claim  ;  refolved,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
deftroy  whoever  fhould  oppofe  them,  whe- 
tl^er  Europeans,  or  even  the  natives  of  thefe 
countries. 
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As  the  two  armies  approached,  the  quri- 
ofity  of  the  obfervers  encreafed.  But,  to 
their  great  furprife,  the  fpouting  of  fire  be- 
gan here  as  they  had  feen  it  a  little  before 
in  the  fea-fcenp.  The  two  armies  were 
foon  fo  involved  in  fmoke,  that  no  part  of 
them  could  be  feen.  I  heartily  wifhed  this 
cloud  to  continue  till  this  aflPeding  and  hu- 
miliating fpedtacle  Ihould  be  at  an  end. 
But,  in  a  while,  a  frefh  breeze  fpringing 
up,  brought  the  armies  full  in  view  again* 
By  this  time  one  of  them  was  thrown 
wholly  into  confufion,  the  other  purfuing 
and  pouring  fire  among  them.  Hundreds 
were  feen  lying  on  the  ground  ;  fome  en- 
deavouring to  rife,  others  wreathing  their 
bodies  in  a  manner  expreflive  of  exquifite 
agony,  and  many  lying  motionlefs.  I 
Ihall  neither  preiend  to  paint  the  marks  of 
aftonifhment  in  my  lunar  friends,  nor  my 
own  diftrefs.  One  of  them  alked  me  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  I  felt  reludlant  to  re- 
turn, an  anfwer.  The  whole  company, 
furprifed   at  my  filence,  turned  their  eyes 

upon 
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upon  me.  I  was  fenfible  of  a  glow  in  my 
face,  and  my  whole  frame  was  foon  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confufion.  I  ferioufly  wifh- 
ed  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  fmk  into 
the  moon,  when  a  favourite  fpaniel,  apply- 
ing his  cold  nofe  to  my  hand,  awaked  me 
with  a  ftart. 

Thus,  good  Hortenfia,  was  exhibited  in 
the  no6turnal  drama  of  Morpheus,  an  ideal 
piece  of  fcenery  which  we  can  never  ex- 
pert to  fee  awake ;  that  is,  a  comparative 
view  of  the  ftate  of  man,  with  that  of  a 
people  who  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
felves. 
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To      Ho»TENSIA4 

THE  fubjedl  on  which  you  defired my 
fentiments  hath  not  greatly  occupied 
my  mind ;  for,  however  much  I  am  de- 
.  lighted  with  mufic,  I  cannot  confider  my- 
felf  as  qualified  to  treat  that  enchanting 
branch  of  the  liberal  arts  fcientifically.  But, 
that  I  may  not  be  wholly  filent,  take  the 
following  obfervations* 

The  tafte  of  mufic,  like  that  of  language, 
^  is  not  only  different  in  different  countries, 
but  is  found  to  vary  in  the  fame  countiy  at 
different  periods*  About  a  century  ago, 
and  feveral  years  later,  a  grave  and  folemn 
ftyle  of  mufic  prevailed*  But,  in  later  times, 
mufic  hath  degenerated  into  a  ftyle  of.  lefs 
O  o     .  dignity ; 
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dignity :  Its  excellence,  it  would  appear^ 
cotififling  rather  in  its  rapidity,  and  in  the 
difficulty  oCexecution,  than  in  the  harmony 
of  the  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
importance  to  attend  to  the  period  in  which 
mufic  h^h  been  at  ks  -greateft  height  of 
refinement-;  for  it  is  with  mufic  as  with 
languages,  attempts  to  refine  it,  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  prove  tlie  caiife  of  itsile- 
cTifte. 

Bot!h  painting  and  mtrfic  *have  been  con- 
fidered  as  marking  the  chatalfters  of  na- 
tions. When  the  fchools  of  painting  ftou- 
riflied,  fo  great  was  the  difference  between 
the  ftyles  of  the  Flemifh,  Fnench,  and  Ita- 
lian fchools,  that  an  ordinary  judge  could 
diffinguifh  them.  The  Lombard,  Roman^ 
and  Venetian  fdhoots,  had  t&cwife  their  re-, 
fpedive  chara£ters  ;  ei^ecially  in  the  time 
df  the  Carraccis,  of  Titian  and  Paul  Ve- 
ronefe,  and  of  thofe  in  the  Roman  fchool 
wTio  followed  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Critical  judges  in  mufic  liave  made  the  fame 

obfenration 


obfervatloa  with  refped  to  that  vt.  MuHc; 
of  the  grave^  folema,  aud  harau)mQU9  lax^ 
made  its  firft  appearanc^t  in  Ejiifope  aii&oijg^^ 
the  Flcmifh,  even  before  it  was  much  knawa 
in  Italy.  I  metiaon  this,  becaufe  the  cha- 
racter cf  the  Flemi£b,  at  that  tiwe,  qoifte- 
fponded  with  that  of  theSfaniardVy  %nd 
confequently  wkh  the  dignified  ftyle  of  *wk 
fu:  which  then  prevailed;  ixk  that  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  B^t  with  that  people,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  nations  of  Kurope  at  fir e^ 
fent,  the  melody  and  harmony  of  thftt  ait 
are  lefs  regajrded  than  the  diikult  and  la*- 
borious  execution  of  the  perfornibers. 

We  m4y  further  judge  how  far  muiic;  i# 
cxiwreflive  of  the  eharadera  of  nations,  from 
a  controverfy  whi?h  happened  between  tb^ 
Abbe  Raguenet  and  Qoully,  about  half  a 
century  ago.  The  former  of  thefc  attempt- 
ed to  piQve  the  fuperiority  of  the  ItaHan 
mufie  aftd  opera  over  thofe  of  the  French  ; 
the  other  undiertook  the  oppofite  argument* 
This  difpute  waa  carried  oa  with  great 

warmth 
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warmtli  on  both  fides ;  and  it  appears  from 
feveral  paflages,  that  the  authors  believed 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  Iwo  nations 

to  be  deeply  concerned, 

-» 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
vocal  mufic  is  preferable  to  every  other 
kind.  There  arc  few,  if  any,  fo  far  de*' 
prived  of  a  mufical  ear,  as  not  to  be  fen- 
lible  of  a  more  or  lefs  melodious  voice. 
Some  are  obferved  to  poffefs  this  melody 
of  voice  to  fUch  a  degree,  that,  in  hearing 
them  fpeak,  we  are  pleafcd  with  the  found, 
though  we  lofe  the  fenfe*  That  the  voice 
alone  is,  in  many  cafes,  intended  by  Nature 
to  exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  appears 
even  from  the  inferior  animals.  But  a 
philofophical  difcuflion  of  this  curious  fub-* 
jeft  is  not  intended  here.  In  fmging,  when 
we  are  confcious  the  execution  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  conduced  with  art  and  tafte,  we  natu- 
rally fympathize  with  the  performer  ;  and, 
yrh^n  fympathy  takes  tl^e  lead,  the  othei? 

fpft 
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ibft  affeftions,  or  T^hatever  paffions  are 
meant  to  be  moved  by  the  mufic,  fponta-' 
neoufly  follow.  Though  an  elegant  form,* 
iand  graceful  manners,  have  a  confiderable 
influence  in  recommending  vocal  mufic, 
greater  ftrefs  hath  fometimes  been  laid  on 
thefe  than  they  can  well  bear.  When  our 
attention  is  attraded  by  ^  melodious  voice, 
the  performer  being  unfeen,  we  can  hard- 
ly perfuade  ourfelves  that  elegance  of  form 
and  manners  is  wanting  in  that  perfon. 
The  liquid  and  melodious  voices  of  the 
nuns,  in  finging  their  anthems,  convey  to 
one  who  overhears  them  an  idea  of  that 
fimplicity  and  devotional  fweetnefs,  which 
is  more  aflPeding  than  all  the  arts  of  the 
the  coquet  or  the  proud.  In  general,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  from  whatever 
natural  caufe,  mufical  notes,  arifing  from 
the  modulation  of  human,  or  pf  other,  ani- 
mal voices,  will  always  be  found  moye 
agreeable  than  the  fame  notes  from  unfeeU 
ing  inftruments.  Even  the  warblings  of 
birds,  though  freqvieatly  a  confufion  cff 

fpund?! 
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founds,  plcafq  u& ;  but  the  iame  founds^ 
were  they  ta  proceed  firom  a  mechanical 
ipftmmenty  conftruded  for  that  purpofe^ 
would  be  found  irkfome. 


LETTER     XXXL 


To     HORTENSIA. 

I  Cannot  deny  the  propriety  of  your 
objedion  to  dwelling  long  on  general 
'  hiftory;  We  frequently  find  it  little  more 
than  a  complicated  view  of  the  vicea  of 
mankind.  The  intrigues  and  machinations 
of  courts,  their  attempts  to  over-reach  one 
another,  and  that  by  methods  in  themfelves 
unwarrantable,  and  by  which  people,  in  a 
private  ftation,  would  lay  thenrfelvcs  open 
to  the  fcourge  of  penal  laws  ;  the  boafted 
conduct  of  generals ;  in  other  words,  the 
deftrudlion  of  mankind,  are  fubj^s  ill 
lilted  to  a  delicate  mind.  Your  attachment 

to 
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to  biogtapliy,  therefore,  i$  aot  to  be  con- 
demned, provided  a  proper  feiedion  of 
iives  can  be  ibuad. 

Had  I  kttown  jxmt  iziteadoQ  to  read 

Clioepo'^  life,  I  would  hscw  advifed  you  to 

begin  i?riA  Hatardi^s  life  of  that  pkiio- 

tfoplier,  and  ititerwards  to  read  Dr  Middk- 

Ion's,  left  the  latter  fhould  gi^e  you  a  ^- 

like  4!0  tlie  Miner.    It  is  welll,  l»aw€vcr,  diet 

you  are  fo  far  pleafed  with  iFlutaroh's  man* 

ner,  that  you  i^efcdve  to  Dead  i3ie  wht^  c£ 

his  lives.     Here  I  wOciM  reccxmmend  it 

"Warmly  -to  you  to  read  chefe  lives  in  a 

xfeonologics^l  OTder,  and  not  as  they  arc 

<iommoBly  arranged.    To  one  not  well  ao- 

ijuainted  with  chronology,   «he  order  in 

winch  they  ha^  been  conveyed  to  y s  from 

the  author,  is  apt  to  ^we  perplexed  ideas 

df  l3ie  c^^er  both  of  time  and  of  «he  events. 

I  would  a^ife  you,  dierefbre,  £t&  toDcad 

^tk^  lives  x^f  the  Greeks,  b^g^ning  with  the 

Athenians.     My  reaibn  for  this  is,  ^diat 

there  are  ^more  Athenian  Si^ms,  and  tbefe 

bettor 
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better  conneded^  than  thofe  of  any  othef  of' 
the  Greek  dates.  Thus  you  will  have  a 
regular  detail  of  the  affairs  and  revolution^ 
of  the.  Athenian  republic,  from  the  time 
that  Solon  had  the  diredion  of  the  govern- 
ment, till  the  death  of  Phocion,  including 
a  period  of  280  years.  This  is  the  moft 
interefting  period  of  the  moft  celebrated 
ftate  of  Greece  ;  and  the  only  chafm  in  it 
is  from  Solon  to  Themiftocles  ;  nor  is  this 
of  much  importance ;  for  the  tyrants  Pi- 
fiftratus  and  his  fons  had  then  the  diredion 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  Athenian  hi- 
ftory,  before  the  days  of  Solon,  is  chec- 
quered  with  fable,  and  many  circumftances 
in  it  not  well  authenticated.  After  the 
death  of  Phocion,  that  people,  whether 
from  the  effeds  of  luxury,  licent^oufnefs, 
and  caballing  at  home,  or  from  a  venality 
terminating  in  flavery  to  other  ftates,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Macedonian,  never  made 
^any  confiderable  figure.  Another  advan- 
tage arifing  from  this  line  of  Athenian 
chiefs  i^,  that  it  proves  a  chronological  di« 

-rcdory  for  fcveral  of  the  other  lives* 

The 
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The  order,  then,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians ought  to  be  read,  is  as  follows ! 
Thefeus,  Solon,  Themiftocles,  Ariftides, 
Cimon,  Pericles,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  De- 
mofthenes,  Phocion.  Thefeus,  having  lived 
in  the  fabulous  times,  his  life  hath  no  con- 
nexion with  the  reft.  The  Spartans  claim 
the  next  place  ;  but,  as  they  are  much  dis- 
joined, the  two  laft  of  them  will  be  better 
left  to  a  later  period.  The  others. are  Ly- 
curgus,  Lyfander,  and  ^Agefilaus.  The 
firft  of  thefe  three. lived  very  early,  and 
that  legiflator  is  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  following  chiefs  of  that  ftate.  Pelopi- 
das  the  Theban,  being  a  contemporary  of 
Agefilaus,  falls  next  in  order.  Here  it  win 
be  proper  to  read,  were  it  but  in  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary,  or  perhaps  in  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  life  of  Epa^ 
minondas :  For  this  celebrated  general  is 
diftinguiflied  no  lefs  for  his  charader,  as  a 
private  citizen,  than  for  the  part  he  aded 
on  the  theatre  of  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
jirmy.  After  thefe  two  Thebans,  proceed 
Pp  to 
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to  Artaxerxes,  the  Perfian  monarch,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  Mnemon  j  then  tq 
Alejcander,  and  his  two  fucceffors,  Eumenes 
and  Demetriu3.  The  lives  of  Agis,  Clep-j 
inenes,  Aratus,  and  Philoppemen,  who  fi- 
gured about  the  fame  time  in  the  PcIoponT 
nefus,  are  next  to  be  read.  There  remain^ 
Hill  three,  who  may  be  taken  laft,  becaufe 
their  theatres  of  adion  were  more  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  than  in  Greece  j  thefe  are  Djon^ 
Timolepn,  ;*nd  Pyrrhus. 

The  order  in  which  the  Roms^n  livf 3^ 
from  Romulus  to  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
ought  to  be  read,  is  pbyiou§  j  for  they  are 
generally  feparated  from  one  another  by 
fpme  diftance  pf  time.  But,  in  coming 
further  down,  and  particularly  when  we 
approach  th(e  perio4  in  which  the  republic 
made  the  laft  ftruggles  for  liberty,  we  fall 
in  >yith  a  conftellatipn  pf  citizens,  w:ho  di- 
ftinguiflbed  themfclves  either  in  arn^s,  or 
by  their  political  condud:.  As  many  of 
|hefe  were  contemporaries,  it  requires  at-: 

tentior^ 
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tfentidn  to  clafs  their  lives,  fo  as  to  read 
them  with  thfe  greateft  advantage.  For 
this  puipofe,  it  will  be  better  to  arrange 
them  not  by  their  birtka,  but  by  their 
deaths,  excepting  thofe  who  retired  early 
from  bufiriefs.  Cicero  was  born  fix  years 
before  tlaefar,  and  Gaefar  feven  years  be- 
fore Cato.  But,  as  Cato  died  one  year  be- 
fore Gaefar,  and  Gaefar  two  years  before 
Gicero,  the  order  of  their  lives,  in  biogra- 
phical hiftory^  ought  to  'be  contrary  to 
that  of  their  births  ;  and,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  when  any  of  thefe  chiefs  retired 
from  bufinefs,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  ' 
dead  to  the  ftate^  Thus,  with  refpeit  to 
Lucullus  and  GrafTus,  the  life  of  the  former 
ought  to  be  prior  to  that  of  the  other,  ber- 
caufe  Lucullus  betook  himfelf  early  to  a 
private  life,  while  Graffus  continued  on  the 
theatre  of  adion  till  his  death.  Agree- 
able to  thefe  obfervations,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Roman  lives  will  be  as  fol- 
lows* 

Romulus, 
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Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Valerius 
Poplicola,  Coriolanus,  Furius  Camillus, 
Marcellus,  Fabius  Maximus,  Cato  the  Cen- 
for,  Quintius  Flaminius,  Paulus  j£milius, 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  Marius,  Syl- 
k,  SertoriuSj  LucuUus,  Craffus,  Pompey, 
Cato  of  Utica,  Caefar,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Ari- 
thony,  Galba,  Otho. 

As  no  hiilorical  compilation  hath  been 
more  uiiiverfally  read  than  that  of  Plutarch, 
we  might  have  expeded  that  fome  librari- 
an, in  whatever  period,  would  have  claffed 
and  publifhed  thefe  lives  in  chronological 
order.  That  in  which  they  have  always 
been  arranged,  is  for  the  fake  of  the  au- 
thor's parallels.  Thefe  comparifons  have 
not  been  deemed  the  moft  valuable  of  Plu- 
tarch's remains.  They  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  loft.  Were  they  fubjoined  to  the 
lives,  perhaps  making  a  volume  by  them- 
fclves,  they  might  be  confulted  by  readers 
at  pleafure.  I  fhall  only  obferve  further, 
that,  from  the  divqrfity  of  charafl:ers  a- 

mong 
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mong  mankind,  Plutarch  hath  been  obliged 
to  compare  his  heroes  rather  from  a  (imi- 
larity  in  their  fortunes,  than  in  the  powers 
and  difjpofitions  of  their  minds.  Thus 
Caefar  and  Alexander  had  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs  in  war,  made  extenfive  conquefts,  and 
thefe  with  great  rapidity.  But  even  a  fu- 
perficial  reader  will  be  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  chara<3:ers.  Nicias  and 
Graflus  were  fent  on  diftant  and  dangerous 
expeditions,  were  both  unfuccefeful,  and 
ended  their  lives  unhappily.  But  the  cha- 
radef  of  the  Greek,  both  as  a  man  and  as 
a  citizen,  is  obvioufly  fuperior  to  that  of  ^ 
the  Roman.  You  will,  however,  fomt- 
times  meet  with  a  fimilarity  Iboth  of  cha- 
raders.  and  of  fortunes,  as  is  remarkable  in 
Sertorius  and  Eumenes. 
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T  o    L  -«;  L  1  u  s. 

YO  U  vjrill  remember,  before  you  left 
us,  we  ufed  to  talk  of  the  outlines 
of  biftory  as  neceflary,  before  venturing 
upon  hiftorical  fyftems.  I  have  fceni  many 
epitomes  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  larger 
compilations ;  but  thefe  always  appeared  to 
me  open  to  obje<3;ions  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Abridgements  of  univerfal  hiftory,  however 
fmail,  muil  always  be  complicated,  and  are 
apt  to  convey  to  young  minds  confufed 
ideas  of  chronological  periods.  But,  ha- 
ving changed  my  own  idea  of  the  plan 
which  I  fliowed  you,  I  have  no  rcafon  to 
complain  of  the  defedts  to  be  found  in 
thofe  of  others.  Outlines  of  univerfal  hi- 
ftory are  not  here  meant,  but  only  fuch  as, 
exteading  from  the  early  ages  of  antiquity 

to 
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io  the  prefent,  might  ferve  as  a  chronolo- 
gical diredory  for  more  complete  ,hifl:orie» 
to  be  read  afterwards.  This  would  be  di- 
vided into  three  great  periods;  the  firft 
containing  antient  hiftory,  which  would 
confift,  if  I  may  ufe  the  figure^  of  three 
parallel  lines,  that  is,  the  progrefs  of  three 
ftates  which  fubfifted  at  the  fame  time^ 
though  the  origin  and  termination  of  each 
of  thefe  ftates  fell  in  periods  different  from 
thofe  of  the  other  two.  Thefe  were  the 
Perfian,  the  Grecian,  and  Roman.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  different  ftates  in  Greece  j 
but  Athens  or  Sparta  had,  for  the  mof| 
part,  the  lead ;  and  the  affairs  of  antient 
Greece  are  generally  confidered  as  making 
but  one  branch  of  hiftory. 

It  is  not  meant  that  ihefe  outlines  fliould 
either  include  facred  hiftory,  or  fhould  a- 
fcend  fo  high  as  the  fabulous  times  of  any 
of  the  ftates  mentioned.  The  Perfian  line 
yrould  begin  with  Cyrus,  and  end  with  the 
gyerthrow  of  Darius  Codomannus  by  Alex- 
ander J 
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ander ;  that  of  Greece  would  extend  from 
liycurgus,  or  perhaps  from  Solon,  to  the 
conqueft  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus  -^milius ; 
and  the  Roman  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  Conftantine.  This  laft  would  ad- 
mit of  three  fub-divifions  j  the  regal  pe- 
riod, the  confular  or  republican,  and  the 
imperial.  The  fecond  great  divifion  would 
extend  from  Conftantine  to  Charles  V. ; 
and,  being  long,  might  likewife  be  fub- 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  former  prece- 
ding, the  other  following  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Charlemaigne.  The 
reign  of  Charles  V.  with  what  follows,  to 
the  prefent  time,  would  make  the  laft  great 
period. 

Thefe  hiftorical  lines,  though  flender, 
ought,  neverthelefs,  to  contain  a  conneded 
chain  of  events ;  excepting  the  antient  hi- 
ftory,  which  would  be  interrupted  on  fi- 
nifhing  the  Perlian  line,  to  re-afcend  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Grecian,  and 
afterwards   to  that  of  the  Roman  ftate. 

"Were 
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Were  hiftorical  outlines^  thus  digefted^  to 
be  readj  aad  eommitted  to  the  memory  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  life^  we  (hould  never 
afterwards  be  bewildered  in  reading  hiftorjr. 
^huSy^  though  the  Egyptian  and  Garths 
giniail  hiftdries  be  not  comprehended  ia 
thefe  oiitiines,  \itt  (Kould  be  able»  in  iead* 
ing  thefe  hiftofics,  to  difcovfer  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  different  periods  with  thoie 
bf  th<i  Perfiari,  Grecian,  dr  Roman  hifto^ 
rical  chain. 

Though  thefd  hiftorical  fketches  woold 
hiake  btit  a  very  fmall  volume,  they  would 
hot  be  found  equally  interefling  in  every 
|)art.  The  Perfiah  hiftory  is  moft  attrac-^ 
ting  where  it  is  interwoven  with  the  affairs 
of  Greece ;  and  tht  moft  interefting  part 
of  the  Grec22in  hiftory  is  from  Solon  to  the 
de*tb  of  Philopoemofl^  About  this  period, 
the^iitical  machinations  of  Philip  havin|^ 
kindled  animofuies  stmong  the  different 
ftatcs  of  Grcfccc,  they  foon  loft  their  fpirit 
#f  liberty,  and  fell  vi&ims  to  U^  Macedo- 
Q^q  niaa 
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nian  power.  The  ftates  to  be  mentionecf 
in  the  Grecian  line,  befides  the  Atheniait 
and  Spartan,  are  the  Theban,  Corinthian^ 
Achaean,  and  Macedonian.  The  period 
of  the  Roman  line,  which  feems  chiefly  to 
atfrstd  the  attention  of  readers  is,  from  the 
beginniiig  of  the  ftrft  Punic  war  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  The  defcent  of 
the  barbarous  nations  from  thq  north  ta 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  the  Crufades, 
the  general  decline  of  tafte,  of  the  arts,  and 
of  polite  literature,  the  fophifticated  doc- 
ttinesof  the  fchools,  with  the  legendary 
CdiDpilations  of  the  monks,  confpired  ta 
render  the  middle  ages  disagreeable  and 
melancholy- 

The  events  and  tranfadlions  of  later 
times  being  more  freqcehtly  fubjedis  of 
converfation  than  thofe  of  former  ages, 
render  a  particular  attention  to  the  third 
great  period  neceflEury.  But,  independent 
of  this  motive,  the  hiftory  of  Europe  fince 
thebeginning  of  the  fixtecnth  century,  will 
....  ^  be 
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be  found  more  ihvltii^  than  that  of  niafiy 
ages  before.  A  clbfer  political  intercburfe 
hath  obtained  among  the  diflferent  nations 
of  Europe  than  had  been  known  in  the 
feudal  times.  This  is  fo  far  fiippbrted  b^f 
the  refidence  of  Ambaffadors  fent  Trom 
each  ftate  to  the  reft,  and  by  other  riieatis*, 
that  Europe  is  iiifenfibly  become,  in  fome 
refpefts,  like  onci  great  kingdom,  confiftihg 
of  many  members.  So  that  if  any  ftati 
attempt  to  raifeitfelf  at  the  expence'  of  its 
neighbours,  and  thus  to  aflume  a  fuperior 
power,  that  ftate  will  be  in  danger  of  op- 
position by  a  formidable  combination  of 
others.  Whoever  reads  the  hiftory  of 
France  for  a  century  back,  will  find  th? 
truth  of  this  obfervation  confirmed.  A  ftate 
may,^  however,  become  formidable  to  its 
neighbours,  by  internqil  oeconomy  alone  j 
that  is,  by  frugality,  trade,  manufadlures, 
and  the  proper  difcipline  of  an  army.  Of 
this  Pruffia  is  the  moft  ftriking  example  in 
Europe  at  prefent;  for  no  nation  hath  rai- 
ded itfelf  to  fo  great  a  pitch  of  power  in  fo 

ihort 
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ihort  a  time ;  and  that  withpqt  the  ai&T 
ilanc(s  of  navigatiop.  The  preferyation  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  havq 
been  greatly  facilita.ted,  hs^d  not  the  pro? 
jeflt  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  a  pro^ 
jed  worthy  of  himfelf,  been  fruftrated  by 
the  uQtixnely  deftth  of  that  Prince.  This 
was  one  general  council,  fimilar  tp  that  of 
the  Amphydeons  pf  Greece,  to  regulate  the 
pi^blic  concerns  of  the  flates  of  Europe 
with  one  another,  and  to  reflraip  ead) 
within  its  due  limits. 


LETTER 
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L  E  T  T  j:  R     XXXIJL 

To    L  ^  L  I  u  s. 


N  incidenti  as  unfpf efeen  as  unimpor^ 
tant,  prevented  me  from  fubjoimng 
the  few  following  obleryations  to  a  former 
Jetten 

Tafte^  in  reading  hiftory,  or  iu  the  ac-? 
quifition  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  differSn 
in  fome  rcfpcQis^  from  tafl:e  in  hiftorical 
compofition.  One  who  would  inform  him^ 
felf  thoroughljy  whether  in  general  hifto- 
rff  <h:  in  that  of  any  particular  aattoOy  will 
find  it  neceilary  to  read  fuch  hiftories  at 
convey  a  diftind  detail  of  £&£ts  and  event^i, 
fo  connedled  together,  that  each  may  ap^ 
pear  the  efied  of  a  preceding,  or  the  caui<» 
pf  a  fucceeding  event.  As  truth  is  the  great 
pbjje^  liere,  tha  mpft  e^egaat  cooipditionii 

are 
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are  not  always  the  moft  eligible  for  this  ac-? 
quifition.  Polybius,  who  was  not  fo  atten- 
tive to  elegance  as  T.  Livrus,  is,  nevcrthc- 
lefs,  preferable  to  the  latter  for  his  invio- 
lable attachment  to  truth. 

The  excellence  of  hiftorical  compofition, 
next  to  abfolute  truth,  confifts  chiefly  in 
perfpicuity,  firiiplicity,  dignity,  and  ele- 
gance of  ftyle.  The  two  former  of  thefe 
requifites  may  be  found  without  the  two 
latter  j  but  we  cannot  invert  the  obferva- 
tion.  Without  entering  into  a  particular 
difcufEon  of  thefe,  we  will,  perhaps,  judge 
better  of  them  by  the  examples  of  well 
known  authors.  Floras,  T.  Livius^  Caefar, 
Juftin,  and  Suetonius,  make,  a  fcale  of  au- 
thors, diflPering  from  one  another,  and  yet 
each  of  them  poflTeifing  one  hiftorical  talent 
or  another.  Caefar  is  here  to  be  confider- 
cd  as  the  ftandard  j  the  two  former  aflfec- 
ting  a  more  fplendid  and  pompous  manner,, 
while  the  two  latter  are  *  inferior  in  many 
refpe^s,  ^  '      ^  * 

Florus 
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Floras  is  turgid,  hyperbolical,  and  figu-^ 
rative.  By  a  folicitous  aiBFe£kation  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  he  lofes  that  dignity 
which  he  might  have  acquired,  had  he 
ftudied  plainnefs  and  fimpUcity.  His  pe- 
riods, however,  when  confidered  fingly,and 
not  as  making  part  of  an  hiftory,  are  ele- 
gant. The  Prefident  Montefquieu  remarks 
the  following  paflages  of  Florus,  as  fingu- 
Jarly  beautiful  and  expreffive.  The  fir  ft  is, 
"  all  the  faults  of  Hannibal  are  compre-' 
"  bended  in  thefe  words:"  CumviSloria 
pojfet  uti^  frui  maluit*.  "  He  gives  us  an 
"  idea  of  the  whole  Macedonian  war  when 
"  he  fays,"  introijfe 'uiSioriafuit'\.  "He 
**  exhibits  to  us  a  ftriking  and  fublime  view 
"  df  the  whole  life  and  exploits  of  Scipio, 
"  when  he  fpeaks  thus  concerning  his 
"  youth  :"  Hie  erat  Scipio^  qui  in  exitium 

African 

*  When  he  could  have  availed  himfelf  of  his  vidory, 
he  chofe  rather  to  indulge  in  the  fweets  of  it. 

t  His  penetrating  into  the  country  wras  equal  to  vic- 
tory. 


Africae  crefcit  *•  "  He  paints^  in  the  moft 
"  lively  colours^  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Had- 
*^  nibal,  the  ftate  of  nations,  and  the  whole 
•*  grandeur  of  the  R,oman  people,  when  hcf 
"  fays :"  ^i  profugus  ex  Africa^  hoflem 
populo  Romano  toto  orbe  quaenbat  t* 
That  thefe  paflages  are  elegant,  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  they  are  poetical  ele- 
gancies, rather  than  confident  with  the  cha- 
flity  of  hiftorical  coitipofition.  Let  ui^ 
(iippofe  them  infetted  in  the  Gaulic  or  ci-^ 
vil  wars  of  Caeiaf^  it  will  immediately  ap* 
pear  how  much  they  are  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  that  manly  author^ 

T,  Livius  will  ever  yield  much  pleafuref 
to  readers  of  tafte.  His  fpeeches,  his  pe- 
riods, and  his  defcriptions,  are  evidently  la- 
boured to  a  high  degree*     In  the  laft  of 

thefcy 

^  This  was  t&«  Scipio  who  g^ew  up  for  die  dcftrac- 
tton  of  Africa^ 

f  Who  being  aa  exik^  fearched  through  Xht  knowa* 
world  for  aa  eatmj  to  the  Rotoan  people. 
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thefe,  he  indulges  his  imagination  further 
than  is  becoming  the  hiftorian,  his  credit 
being  thus  rendered  doubtful ;  and,  in  the, 
heat  of  compofition,  he  carries  his  exprcf- 
fion  and  colouring,  if  not  beyond  nature,  at 
leaft  fometimes  beyond  truth.  However 
juftly  we  admire  the  art  of  this  author,  we 
would  have  admired  it  more,  had  that  art 
been  employed  in  conveying  to  his  labours 
a  more  artlefs  appearance.  Juftin  feldom 
lifes  above  mediocrity ;  and,  though  he  be 
not  deficient  either  in  perfpicuity  or  fimpli- 
city,  he  hath  little  claim  to  hiftorical  dig- 
nity. His  manner  is  unequal ;  and  his 
more  elegant  periods  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  words  of  Trogus  Pompeyus.  The 
late  period  in  Which  he  lived  hath  rendered 
the  purity  of  his  language  fufpeded  by  fome 
of  the  beft  critics.  The  manner  of  Sueto- 
nius is  low  and  mean,  for  the  ip oft  part 
frigid  and  without  animation.  His  Ian-, 
guage  is  a  ftriking  example,  of  what  the 
Romans  termed  the Jiilus  tenuis.  His  work 
is  rather  a  collection  of  materials  for  hi- 
R'r  ftory. 
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ftory,  than  a  regular  hiftorical  compofition. 
He  is  juftly  valued  for  veracity,  and  for 
conveying  to  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  author  now  ex- 
tant, 

Caefar,  here  conftituted  the  ftandard,  is 
chafte,  nervous,  unafFedcd,  and  every  where 
fliows  that  elegant  negligence  which  n^ver 
fails  to  pleafe.  In  fome  paflages  we  can 
difcover  marks  of  hurry  ;  which,  though 
food  to  the  faftidious  and  minute  critic, 
hath  no  bad  efFedl  with  a  reader  of  tafte 
and  of  a  liberal  mind  ;  fmce  froni  tliis,  it 
appears,  that  Caefar  compofed  without  la- 
hour.  Compofitions  in  polite*  literature 
coincide  with  paintings  in  nothing  more 
than  in  this  circumftance.  An  artift  who 
paints  with  eafe,  freedom,  and  bpldnefs, 
conveys  to  his  figui*qs  a  fpirit  and  grace  not 
to  be  found  in  thofe  which  are  the  refult  of 
painful  and  laborious  exertions.  The  ele- 
gancies of  T.  Livius,  of  Florus,  and  of  Pa- 
lei'culus,  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  But 
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the  laboured  periods  of  the  firft  of  thefe  au- 
thors, and  the  brilliancies  to  be  found  in 
many  of  thofe  of  the  other  two,  will,  it  is 
prefumed,  be  left  reliflxed  by  readers  diftinr- 
guiflied  for  a  chaftity  of  tafte,  than  the  dig- 
nified fimplicity  of  Caefar,  or  even  than  the 
bold  and  unaffeded  manner  of  Polybius. 
When  an  hiftorian  bedomes  a  panegyrift, 
he  is  apt,  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  adopt  a 
fplendid  ftyle.  Paterculus,  notwithftanding  . 
his  merit,  is  open  to  a  ccnfure  of  this  kind^ 

A  well  known  modern  author,  who  hath 
long  entertained  the  public  with  bis  multi- 
farious writings,  and  among  ochei^s  with, 
hiftory,  hath  been  much  applauded  for  his 
elegance,  arifing  chiefly  from  eafe  and  a 
feeming  careleflhefs.  But  this  author,  whe- 
ther from  levity,  or  from  indulging  a  na- 
tural vein  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  hath  not 
always  fupponed  the  chaftity  and  dignity 
of  the  hiftoriarii  His  humour  is  of  that 
kind  which  never  fails  to  attrad  many  ju- 
venile admirers.     But  his  elegancies  will 

hardly 
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hardly  be  deemed  by  his  graver  readers  a 
fufficient  compenfation  for  that  derifive  and 
acrimonious  fpirit,  not  to  fay  zeft  of  mi- 
fanthrophy,  which  runs  through  the  great- 
er part  of  his  compofitions ;  in  which,  too, 
we  might  have  expected  more  accuracy, 
had  they  been  lefs  voluminous.  You  will 
find,  however,  fome  of  his  hiftories  both 
agreeable  and  inftrudive.  Such  pafTages 
in  thefe  as  appeared  to  me  exceptionable,  I 
fhall  point  out  to  you  afterwards. 

The  ftyle  of  Salluft  and  of  Tacitus,  be- 
ing fingular,  thefe  authors  are  not  taken 
into  the  preceding  fcale.  We  have  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  Cicero,  Gaefar,  T. 
Livius,  and  other  elegant  authors  of  that 
age,  did  not  approve  of  Salluft's  manner, 
fmce  their  own  differs  fo  widely  from  his. 
Some  have  admired  the  ftyle  of  Salluft  as 
preferable  to  that  of  the  other  claffical  au- 
thors. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  as 
Afcham,  a  critic  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
conjedtures,  that  Salluft's  ftyle  was  corrupt- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  company  which  he  kept ;  for 
being  himfelf  of  loofe  and  diflblute  man- 
ners, he  would  naturally  aflbciate  with  thofe 
of  like  difpofitions.  It  may  be  obferved  that 
the  fame  caufes  produce  the  fame  efFeds  in 
all  ages.  The  youth  of  our  own  times, 
whofe  lives  and  manners  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Salluft,  afFe£t  not  only  a  rapidity  of  Speech, 
but  an  abrupt,  defultory,  and  unconneded 
ftyle  of  language.  There  is  no  antient  au- 
thor, whofe  manner  it  is  more  dangerous 
for  a  modern  to  imitate,  than  that  of  Sal- 
luft  ;  for  the  modern  languages  being  bur- 
dened with  particles,  were  we  to  endeavovir 
to  get  rid  of  thefe,  and,  in  imitation  of  Bat 
luft  and  Tacitus,  to  throw  out  the  conjuncf- 
tions,  and  to  croud  verbs  together,  our 
compofitions  would  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  the  index  of  a  book,  or  of  a  fum- 
mary  of  its  contents,  than  of  periods  pro- 
perly conftruded.  Whether  Tacitus  was 
an  imitator  of  Salluft,or  both  thefe  authors 
of  Thucidides,  may  be  doubted. 

From 
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From  the  preceding  five  authors,  wc  may 
form  fomc  judgment  of  the  merits,  defeds, 
and  improprieties  of  hiftorical  compofition ; 
and  other  authors  may  be  brought  to  a 
proof  of  its  kind,  by  comparing  them  with 
this  climax. 


LETTER     XXXIV. 


T  o    L  js  L  I  u  s. 

GARDENING  and  architeaure have 
been  generally  ranked  among  the 
arts.  But  I  Ihould  think  the  former  ought, 
with  no  lefs  propriety,  to  be  claffed  among 
the,  works  of  nature,  fmce  gardening  is  no* 
thing  elfebut  Nature  drefled  and  ornament- 
ed by  art. 

There  are  few,  if  any  objeds  of  tafie, 

more    interefting   than   architedture ;    by 

:::-  ....  which 
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which  are  pot  meant  here  the  five  well 
known  orders  only,  but  edifices  of  all 
kinds,  and  more  particplarly  thofe  which 
we  inhabit.  Strength,  conveniency,  and  e- 
legance,  are  what  chiefly  conftitute  the  pro-^ 
priety  of  buildings.  What  is  the  precife 
degree  to  which  ornaments  in  architedure 
ought. to  be  carried,  is  a  problem,  the  fo- 
lution  of  which  hath  teazed  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  artifls.  It  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  Nature  hath  ornamented  many 
animals  fo  highly,  that  we  wantonly  con- 
clude thefe  decorations  to  be  mere  fports. 
But  the  inftindive  ajSedions  of  animals  are 
fo  far  removed  beyond  our  powers  of  in- 
veftigation,  that  decifions  relating  to  the 
defign  and  utility  of  fuch  ornaments,  ought 
not  to  be  given  without  the  utmoft  referve. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are,  in  many  cafes, 
profufe  in  ornamenting,  without  iregard  to 
utility,  believing  ourfelves  to  be  authorifed 
in  this,  from  the  beft  examples,  thofe  of 
N^tyre, 


It 
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It  IS  not  an  eafy  matter  to  know  where 
to  flop,  when  we  inveftigate  the  laws  and 
analogies  of  Nature,  when  we  take  lefTons 
from  her  oeconomy,  or  when  we  apply 
thefe  to  the  arts.  Some  architeds  have 
entertainea  an  opinion,  that  the  principles 
and  fymmetry  of  their  art,  are  deducible 
from  the  proportions  of  the  human  body. 
In  all  the  members  of  architedlure,  ftrfength 
or  beauty  are  intended.  As  to  the  human 
body,  befides  the  endowments  of  ftrength 
and  beauty,  Nature  hath  not  only  fitted  it 
for  much  motion,  but  hath  rendered  exer- 
cife  neceffary  for  its  prefervation  and  well- 
being.  This  neceffity  of  abfolute  refl  in 
the  one,  and  of  motion  in  the-  other,  ren- 
ders it  probable,  that,  if  there  be  any  ana- 
logy at  all  between  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body  and  thofe  of  architedure,  it 
mufl  be  fo  faint  as  to  be  unfatisfadlory  to 
a  judicious  artift.  The  arts,  however,  have 
been  fo  much  indebted  to  Nature,  that  fhe 
ought  invariably  to  be  confulted,  when  in- 
novations in  the  arts  are  intended^     In  the 

prefent 
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prefent  cafe,  it  is  not  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  or  from  bodies  ppflefling  an  in- 
ternal power  of  fpontancous  motion,  that 
we  can  take  diredions.  The  tops  of  trees 
are  frequently  ponderous  and  bulky,  and 
are  always  fupported  by  trunks  of  a  ftrength 
equal  to  their  load.  A  ftately  oak,  with  a 
fufficient  length  of  trunk,  tapering  gently 
from  the  ground  to  the  lowed  branchings, 
might  well  have  led  mankind,  at  firft,  to 
fupport  heavy  piles  of  building  by  fimilar 
columns.  This  is,  at  leaft,  as  natural  a 
fuppofition,  as  that  the  accidental  growth 
of  the  Acanthus  about  a  bafket,  fhould 
dired:  to  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  ca- 
pital. 

Since  many  of  the  ornamental  parts 
which  belong  to  the  diflPerent  orders  of  ar- 
chitedure  neither  contribute  to  the  ftrength 
of  buildings,  nor  to  conveniency,  thefe 
decorations  make  part  of  the  third  branch, 
that  is,  of  elegance ;  and  we  fee  in  archi- 
tedure,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  of  the 
S  f  other 
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other   arts,    an  application   of   ornament^ 
which,  though  wholly  unconneded  with 
utility,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  prove  an 
ample  fource  of  beauty.     In  fuch  cafes,  it 
doth  not  appear  that  we  can  frame  any  de- 
finition of  elegance  more  fatisfadory  than 
that  certain  proportions  pleafe  the  eye,  as 
particular  notes  of  mufic  are  melodious  to 
the  ear.     Nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  inve- 
ftigate  the  nervous  fyftem  fo  fcientifically 
as  to  lay  open  thcfe  myfteries.     We  knQtt' 
tliat  harfh  fo:unds,  as  fcratching  a  plate  with 
a  knife,  or  rubbing  one  rough  ftohe  againft 
another,  are  remarkably  irkfome  to  fpme 
people ;  while  others  are  in  no  ways  aflFec- 
ted  with   fuch   founds.      The  tumultuous 
din  or  gobling  of  a  turkey   cock  feems  to 
us  to  be  quite   contrary   to  true  melody ; 
and  yet  the  female  of  that  bird  may,  from 
a  particular  organization  of  nerves,   find 
thefe  notes  enchanting  mufic.     The  male 
fwallow,  while  the  female  fits  on  her  eggs, 
flies  about  the  building,  filent  every  where 
till  he  come  oppofite  to  the  neft,  where 

he 
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he  fets  up  a  loud  fcreaming,  harlh  to  us, 
and  perhaps  to  the  female  turkey,  though, 
for  ought  we  know,  fo  mufical  and  delight- 
ful to  the  female  fwallow,  as  to  have  a 
fhare  in  folacing  her  during  her  tedious  and 
painful  period  of  incubation. 

Another  important  queftion  in  architec- 
ture is,  whether  the  members  of  any  or  all 
the  orders,  can  admit  of  confiderable 
changes  in  their  proportions,  without  vio- 
lating architet9:ory  laws  ?  The  inveftiga- 
tion  of  this  problem  is  the  more  difficult, 
that  we  have  no  other  ftandard  for  the  pro- 
portions of  thefe  ornamental  parts,  which 
are  in  no  refpedt  conducive  to  the  ftrength 
or  convenience  of  the  building,  but  that 
internal  fenfe  which  we  denominate  tafte. 
Though  the  Romans  adopted  the  Grecian 
architecture,  it  appears,  from  the  remains 
of  antient  edifices  in  Rome,  that  they  did 
not  adhere  rigidly  to  particular  proportions. 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  great  Am- 
phitheatre, the   loweft  circle  or  ftory   of 

which 
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which  hath  been  defcribed  by  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  architeds  as  Doric,  and 
by  others  as  Tufcan.  The  fourth  or  high- 
eft  circle,  too,  hath  equivocal  members,  fo 
as  to  have  pafled  with  fome  as  of  the  Com- 
pofite,  and  with  others  as  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo 
little  of  the  architedure  of  the  Auguftan 
period  hath  efcaped  the  wrecks  of  time ; 
fince  Vetruvius  lived  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguftus's  reign,  and  others  who 
fucceeded  that  archited,  muft  probably  have 
acquired  a  refined  tafte  in  that  art.  The 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  portico  of  the 
Rotunda,  are  fine  fpecimens,  the  one  of 
the  Doric,  the  other  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. But  thefe,  with  fome  other  more  mu- 
tilated fragments  of  the  Auguftan  age,  arc 
not  fufficient  to  let  us  know  what  latitude 
the  matters  of  that  period  aflumed  in  vary-* 
ing  their  proportions.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  architeds  of  the  prefent  times  would 
perhaps  do  well  to  adhere  religioufly  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  more  celebrated  mar 

fters. 
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ftcrs,  who  have  appeared  in  Europe  finccf 
the  reftoration  of  the  fine  arts.  Excefs  in 
refinement  is  known  fometimes  to  have  led 
to  deformity,  and  feldom  fails  to  prefage  a 
decline  from  true  tafte. 

Horace,  in  Ode  xv,  B.  2.  complains, 
that  the  Romans,  in  his  time,  were  more 
attentive  to  private  buildings  than  to  the 
temples  of  the  Gods.  The  ingenious  au- 
thors of  a  late  publication  on  architedlure 
have  animadverted  on  the  poet  for  making 
fuch  a  complaint,  fince  Auguftus  himfelf 
had  greatly  ornamented  the  city  with  pu- 
blic edifices.  I  know  it  will  not  be  difa- 
greeable  to  you,  if  I  conclude  this  letter 
with  an  attempt  to  vindicate  your  favourite 
author.  In  this  I  am  fo  little  at  a  lofs,  that 
I  think  the  charge  may  be  anfwered  in  three 
diflFerent  ways.  Firft,  when  we  confider 
the  good  fenfe  and  polite  manners  of  that 
poet,  his  exterifive  knowledge  of  mankind, 
his  liberal  education,  and  more  particularly, 
his  intimacy  with  the  Emperor,  we  cannot 

perfpade 
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perfuade  ourfelves  that  he  would  fo  far 
forget  himfelf  as  to  glance  at  the  charader 
of  any  perfon  then  high  in  power,  much 
lefs  that  he  would  arraign  the  public  con- 
duQ,  of  Auguftus. 

It  may  be  next  obferved^  that  we  are 
uncertain  whether  the  prefent  arrangement 
of  the  Odes  correfponds  with  the  chronolo- 
gical order  of  their  compofition,  and,  con- 
feqiiently,  whether  the  Ode  in  queftion 
might  have  been  compofed  before  Auguftus 
had  leifure  to  attend  to  public  buildings, 
which  he  had  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Anthony ;  and  at  that  time  Horace  was 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  This  poet,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  compofitions  when  he  was 
at  Athens.  Without  a  recommendation  of 
this  kind,  it  is  not  probable  that  Brutus 
would  have  at  once  raifed  a  tax-gatherer's 
fon  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  Ho- 
race was  not  introduced  to  Maecenas  till 
two  or  three  years  after  this  ;  and  yet  the 

firft 
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fifft  Ode,  Satire,  and  Epiftle  are  infcribed 
to  that  ft^tefman.  It  is  certain,  that  Ho- 
race's journey  to  Brundufium  was  fix,  or 
perhaps  feven  years  before  the  death  of 
Anthony  ;  and  he  then  compofed  his  fifth 
Satire.  Either  of  thefe  anfwers  would  fuf- 
fice  to  an  unprejudifed  mind.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :  Auguftus, 
from  his  being  firft  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
was  for  many  years  involved  in  a  continued 
facceffion  of  dangerous  wars.  As  foon  as 
he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  his  life,  he  fpared  no  ex- 
pence  in  decorating  the  city  with  public 
edifices,  while  his  own  houfe  on  Mount 
Palatine,  and  his  villas,  were  conftruded  af- 
ter a  plain  and  fimple  manner,  having  fur- 
niture correfponding  to  the  frugality  of  the 
buildings.  By  this  moderation  in  his  pri- 
vate expence,  he  meant  icy  fet  an  example 
to  the  richer  citizens  of  Rome,  whofe  ex- 
travagance in  ereding  fuperb  houfes  in 
Rome,  and  all  over  Italy,  and  in  orna- 
menting thefe,  exceeded  all  bounds.     This 

private 
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private  magnificence,  and  enormous  ex- 
pence,  was  produdive  of  the  word  effeds ; 
for  it  not  only  incapacitated  the  citizens  to 
contribute  in  rearing  and  fupporting  the 
temples,  as  had  been  the  cuftom  of  their 
anceftors  in  the  times  of  fimplicity,  but 
was  an  inducement  to  rob  the  provinces, 
as  the  proconfuls,  and  others  bearing  offices 
there,  had  it  in  their  power.  Horace, 
therefore,  in  this  Ode,  feconds  the  Emperor 
in  his  efforts  to  corred  a  dangerous  vice ; 
whilft  the  poet,  in  a  delicate  manner,  offers 
incenfe  to  him,  in  applauding  his  tempe- 
rance and  moderation  in  conducing  his 
private  affairs. 
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To      LjELIUS. 

IN  entering  upon  this  feries  of  letters, 
I  gave  you  a  definition  of  tafte,  the 
moft  unexceptionable  I  could  frame ; '  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  imparted  to  you  feveral 
thoughts,  which  appeared  to  me  prelimi- 
naries neceffary  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
delicate  fubjeft.  I  propofed,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  communicate  my  ideas  of  the  na- 
ture and  objeds  of  genius.  But,  as  there 
are  few,  if  any  objeds  of  tafte,  which  are 
not  likewife,  in  one  degree  or  other,  objefts ' 
of  genius,  I  confider  myfelf  as  having,  in 
a  great  meafure,  in  the  preceding  letters, 
fulfilled  my  engagement  relating  to  thefc 
two  faculties  of  the  mind.  What  feems 
'ftill  wanting,  is  to  examine  the  nature  of 
genius,  as  diftinguifhed  from  tafte.  The 
letters  which  fhall  follow  this  inquiry, 
T  t  though 
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though  perhaps  fome  of  them  have  little  or 
no  relation  to  one  another,  will  neverthe* 
lefs,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  found  not  un* 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  juveaile  reader^ 

It  may  be  queftioned,  whether  the  pre* 
cife  limits  between  tafte  and  genius  can  he 
affigned.  The  internal  fenfes,  powers,  and 
faculties  of  the  mind,  have  undergone  fq 
many  divifions,  that  it  is  perhaps  impoffible 
to  define  them,  fo  that  each  ihall  be  di» 
ftina  from  all  the  reft*  Thofe  whiclji 
chiefly  concern  our  prefent  pur^ofe  are, 
perception,  tafle,  genius,  judgment,  .an4 
imagination.  Upon  opening  our  eyes,  the 
mind  is  inmiediately  imprefTed  with  the 
idea  of  light.  This,  and,  in  general,  what-** 
ever  firft  ads  upon  the  mind,  we  tern^ 
Perception.  A  perfon  of  tafte,  upon  firft 
looking  at  an  exquifite  piece  of  painting, 
is  ftrucl^  with  its  excellence  and  beauty. 
Thus  perception  and  tafte  are  concomi* 
lants;  and  the  mind  io  both  1$  wholly 


The  power  of  invention,  efpccially  wh^iu 
fupported  by  an  aptnefs  to  learos  may  bd 
confidered  a$  conftitiiting  wbat  we  uader-^ 
ftaad  by  genius.  We  can  hardly  fuppofo 
genius  to  manifeft  itfelf  without  fome  ope^ 
ration  or  exertion  cf  the  mind ;  and  th^ 
term  invention  itfelf  carries  the  idea  of  ao!* 
tivtty  along  with  it.  If,  then^  the  mind  h^ 
pafiive^  with  refped  to  tafte»  but  adiret  la 
ivhat  telates  to  genius^  the  limits  between 
the  two  may  be  diftindly  maxked«  It  is 
true,  thel  mind  may  be  faid  to  be  a^ive  in 
ita  efforts  to  improve  its  tafte.  But,  when 
tve  confider  objed:^  of  tafte  with  this  inten<>* 
tion,  the  mind  is  no  lefs  paffive  in  ttcei^ 
ving  the  imprefiions  of  their  various  beai^ 
ties,  than  in  the  former  cafe  {  dor  is  it  in 
our  power  to  ptev^nt  fuch  imprefiiona^ 
more  than  we  can  9vpid  the  perception  of 
light  upon  opening  out  eyes. 

That  faculty  of  th0  mind  by  which  it 
difcriminates  its  ideas^  or^  by  comparing 
tbemi  difcovers  their  agreements,  their  dif- 
ferences. 
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ferences,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and 
thereupon  draws  conclulions,  may  be  de- 
nominated judgment.  The  imagination  or 
fancy  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  handmaid 
to  the  genius  and  to  the  judghient.  Be- 
ing lefs  reftridked  to  a  clofe  and  rigorous, 
examination  and  comparifon  of  analogous 
ideas,  fhe  makes  excentric  aberrations,  finds 
relations  between  ideas  which  feem  to  lie 
remote  from  one  another ;  and  in  this,  and 
various  other  ways,  fhe  coUeda  and  pre- 
fents  materials  on  whkh  the  genkis  and  the 
judgment  may  operate*  But,  with  what-  - 
ever  degree  of  accuracy  we  may  endeavour 
to  define  thefe  faculties^  the  mind  is  fre- 
quently occupied  in  fuch  a  manner,^^  that 
they  feem  to  be  blended  together.  A  pain- 
ter means  to  delineate  Priamy  Hecuba,  Aa- 
dromachy,  and  the  other  friends  collected 
about  the  dead  body  of  Hedtor,  fent  by 
Achilles  to  Troy.  The  number  of  figures 
to  be  introduped,  their  arrangement,  their 
attitudes,  in  fhort,  every  circumftance  re- 
lating to  compofition,  defign,  and  cxprei>- 

fion. 
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lion/ occupy,  and  are  to  be  digefted  in  the 
mind  of  the  artift.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
tafte,  the  genius,  the  judgment,  and  the 
imagination,  are  all  at  work  here.  But 
he  would  be  a  minute  philofopher,  indeed, 
who,  in  this  example,  would  undertake  to 
trace,  with  precifion,  the  refpedtive  depart- 
ments of  thefe  faculties. 

The  developement  of  truths,  particular- 
ly thofe  of  a  more  abftra£t  kind,  is  the  field 
in  which  genius  and  judgment  chiefly  ex-     " 
ercife  themfelves.     Mathematical  inquiries, 
phyfical  inveftigations,  and  the  application 
of  geometry  to  nature,  and  to  many  of  the 
arts,    particularly   to   mechanics,    are  the 
leading  objects  of  genius.     It  may  be  ob-/ 
ferved,  that  genius  is  not  always  accom- 
panied with  tafte ;  but  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  example  of  a  refined  tafte  without  a  ♦^ 
confiderable  ftiare  of  genius.     The  works 
of  Euclid,  of  Archimedes,  of  Newton,  and 
of  many  others,  difcover  great  vigour  of 
genius,   but  are  not  of  that  kind    from 

which 
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which  wc  can  infer  their  authors  to  ^attf 
been  pofleflfed  of  tafte.  In  fome  of  the 
metaphyseal  and  fcholaftic  compofitidns  of 
the  preceding  centuries^  we  can  fee  much 
acutehefs  of  genius ;  but  the  prefent  age 
confiders  them  as  void  of  tafte. 

The  fine  arts,  and  polite  literature,  make 
the  two  great  provinces  of  taftc.  But  tafte 
alone  is  infufficient  to  procure  a  high  cha-^ 
ra6:er  in  either  of  thefe.  The  fupport  of 
a  native  genius,  of  a  found  judgment,  or 
of  a  regular  imagination,  is  requifite ;  and« 
when  wc  look  back  through  the  diflferent 
ferics  of  ages  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity^ 
how  few  have  appeared  poflfefled  of  all  thefe 
together,  in  an  eminent  degree  \ 

Apparent  nastes  in  vafto  gur^te  raru 
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To      HoiLTfiNSIA. 

THOUGH  your  reading,  good  Hor- 
tenfia,  be  more  circumscribed  than 
that  of  many  of  your  fcx  in  romance,  in 
novels,  ill  adv.entures,  thisdeficiency  I  know 
to  be  more  than  balanced  by  your  inquiries 
into  the  inore  important  departments  of 
morality,  of  hiilory,  of  nature,  and^  I  trufi^ 
of  a  fubjed  mxc  elevated  than  any  of 
thefe.  Some  time  ago,  when  one  itfad  pare 
of  a  trpatife  on  i^udy  to  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany, the  ftyle  was  found  fo  aukward,  lb 
vulgar,  and,  in  fome  parts,  fo  proverbial, 
as  to  provoke  laughter,  you  obferved,  that 
however  unacquainted  the  au^or  might  be 
with  the  propriety  of  language,  he  feaBe4 
ito  be  no  ftranger  to  his  fubjed.  Your  ob^ 
/ejryajtioa  was^  in  ooy'opaiofii  juft ;  and  I 

$:9ul4 
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could  fee  you  had  learned,  like  Virgil,  with 
an  antient  Roman  poet,  to  pick  grains  of 
gold  from  much  duft.  Were  we  to  reftridt 
our  reading  to  abfolute  purity  of  language, 
we  fhould  deprive  ourfelves  of  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  Englifli  authors,  and,  a- 
mong  the  reft,  of  your  favourite  Tillotfon; 
who,  though  an  avowed  reformer  of  the 
Englifli  language,  though  he  every  where 
difcovers  much  good  fenfe,  foundnefs  of 
judgment,  and  ftrength  of  argument,  is, 
neverthelefsy  fometimes  incorr^d:  in  ftyle. 
Dryden  would  likewife  fliare  the  fate  of  the 
condemned ;  and  yet  neither  his  profe  nor 
poetical  compofitions,  notwithftanding  in- 
accuradfes  to  be  found  in  both,  ought  to 
be  negleded  by  any  Englifli  reader  of 
tafte. 

With  refped  to  your  obfervations  rela- 
ting to  the  merit  of  compofitions,  inde- 
pendent of  the  language,  I  fliall  give  you 
the  authority  of  an  author  of  undoubted 
tafte  and  jii.dgmenii    You  know  the  name, 

though 
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though  you  never  have  read  the  vv^orks  of 
Ariftotle.  This  philofopher,  in  arranging 
the  conftituent  parts  of  tragedy,  introduces 
didion  the  laft,  as  th€  leaft  important ; 
confidering  the  plot,  the  manners,  and  the 
fentiments,  as  the  moft  effential  qualities  of 
<iramatical  compofition ;  and  yet  no  authors 
vrere  more  attentive  to,  or  knew  the  value 
of  language  and  ftyle  better,  than  thofe  of 
Greece,  I  doubt  not,  but  according  to  the 
tafte  of  our  own  times,  improprieties  in 
language  alone  would  fuffice,  with  many 
people,  to  condemn  compofitions,  though 
excellent  in  other  refpeds ;  and  yet  Ari- 
ilotle,  as  well  as  other  judicious  critics, 
would  not  fail  to  confider  this  reprobation 
as  a  certain  evidence  of  a  defedl,  both  of 
judgment  and  of  tafte. 

I  fliall  give  you  the  fentiments  of  another 
diftinguifhcd  critic  in  fupport  of  what  I  ^ 
prefume  to  be  your  own.  I  readily  allow, 
fays  Lon^nus,  that  writers  of  a  lofty  and 
itowering  genius  are  by  no  means  pure  and 
U  u  correct, 
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eotrcGtj  fincc,  whatever  is  neat  and  accurate 
throughout,  muft  be  exceedingly  liablie  to 
flatneft.  For  my  part,  fays  the  author,  I 
have  taken  notice  of  no  inconiiderab!<s 
number  of  faults  in  Homer,  and  fome  pr 
ther  of  the  grcateft  authors,  and  cannot,  by 
^ny  means,  be  blind  or  partial  to  them.  A*? 
pollonius,  author  of  the  Argonautics,  fays 
he,  was  a  writer  without  a  blemifti ;  but 
who  would  choofc  to  be  Apollonius  rather 
than  Homer  ? 

The  prefent  age,  though  fruitful  ia  ex- 
cellent compofitions  of  all  kinds,  hath  fur^ 
niflied  us  with  fome  of  a  complexion  different 
from  thofe  of  high  merit,  though  accomp^ 
nied  with  faults.  In  thefe  here  meant,  we  are 
entertained  with  language  unexceptionable, 
perhaps  elegant ;  but  when,  after  a  perufal, 
we  come  to  caft  up  our  profit  and  lofs,  we 
find  we  have  been  feeding  on  air.  It  would 
be  dangerous  here  to  produce  examples. 
One  of  your  goodnefs  and  humanity  wiU 
po^  cxpea,  that  a  mind,  peaceably  difpofcd^ 
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feotild  waMOtily  lay  hfelf  opeft  to  the  gall 
bf  provoked  and  vktdi^ive  pens^  While  I 
avoid  examples,  I  remain  in  tranqnitlky ;  fof 
ivhere  i«  the  author  fb  infcnfible  to  taftky 
as  to^  believe  his  compofitions  neither  to 
tontain  infbru^ion  £ror  a^^i^menti 

iStjlt  h^th  undergone  i  gfeat  Varifety  of 
dhrifionsf  ftich  as  the  n^vou^^  thefeebte^ 
the  diffufc,  the  coocifey  the  neat,  the  florid, 
the  vehement,  the  Skfhy^^  tW  fimple,  2tad 
perhaps  many  more.  Even  thefe  w31  ad- 
mit of  divifions,  as  they  are  found  qualifi- 
ed by  others;  Thus,  fimplicky  may  be 
comneded  with  majcfty^  dignity,  medio- 
crity^ or  Hieamiefe.  AH  the  divifiona^of 
ftyle  merit  well  the  attention  of  thofe  wfaofe 
burine&  le^ds  thi^m  to  ptiblic  fpeakin^ 
whether  at  the  bair;  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  po- 
pular afleidblie^  ol*  whatever  ki»d^  But^ 
when  €mt*s?  reading  doth  not  e>&(eiiKl  to  lb?  • 
learned  fciehees^  it  will  be  vtnmGeS^j  %§> 
ftudy  the  nature  aad  pffdperties  of  ftyle  fo 
minutely •    The  reading,  of  youif  ikx  €Oi|r 

flifts, 
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fifts,  for  the  moft  part,  in  polite  literature, 
and  it  hath  been  deemed  as  improper,  that 
you  fhould  fatigue  your  minds  in  the  pain- 
ful inveftigations  of  abftrafk  and  metaphy- 
iical  compofitions,  as  your  bodies  in  athle- 
tic exereifes.  The  kinds  of  ftyle,  there- 
fore, that  I  would  recommend  to  your  at- 
tention, are  four ;  and  may  be  marked  by 
the  departments  to  which  they  are  rcfpee- 
tively  deftincd.  Thefe  are  the  hiftorical, 
the  epiftolary,  the  declamatory,  and  the 
rhetoricah 

The  moft  indifpenfible  requifite  in  all 
kinds  of  ftyle  is  perfpicuity ;  and  this  de- 
pends chiefly  on  digefting  the  fubjedt 
thoroughly  in  the  mind  before  committing 
it  to  writing  j  on  a  feledkion  of  words  the 
raoft  appofite  to  the  fubjeft ;  on  a  proper 
arrangement  of  thefe  words ;  on  periods  of 
a  due  length ;  and  on  conneding  the  parts 
fo  together,  that  the  following  may  flow 
naturally  from  the  preceding.  Hiftorical 
ftyle  ought  to  be  cbafte^  nervous,  unaflfcc- 

ted, 
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ted,  animated,  grave,  dignified,  and  little^ 
if  at  all,  ornamented.  Though  hiftorical 
compofitions  may  be  found  poflefled  of  all 
thefe  properties,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  two 
hiftories  fo  fimilar  in  ftyle  as  not  to  difco- 
ver  fomething  charaderiftic  oif  their  refpec* 
tive  authors. 

As  fubjefis  of  every  kind  may  be  com- 
mitted to  letters,  epillolary  ftyle  is  there- 
fore more  various  than  !^any  other.  When 
we  write  to  perfons  of  a  rank  much  fupe-^ 
rior  to  our  own,  and  to  whom  we  are  lit- 
tle known,  the  ftyle  of  our  letters  ought 
to  be  a-kin  to  that  of  hiftory,  juft  men-* 
tioned.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  abate  of 
dignity,  and  to  aflume  a  language  which 
may,  though  without  meannefs,  be  cx- 
preffive  of  the  diflference  of  rank.  Again^ 
when  we  write  to  one  of  inferior  rank, 
fuppofe  to  a  villager,  or  a  fervant,  we  will 
do  well  to  accommodate  our  ftyle  to  the 
dialed  of  our  correfpondent.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears how  greatly  the  ftyle  of  letters  ought 

tc> 
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to  be  varied,  fince  the  rank  of  our  corre- 
i^ndents,  the  degree  of  our  acquaintance^ 
and  the  nature  of  our  bufinefs  with  them, 
cbnfpire  to  aflfed,  and  ought  to  regulate  it- 
But  what  is  commonly  underftood  by  epi- 
ftolary  ftyle,  is  that  of  letters  in  which  we 
pour  out  our  minds,  without  referve,  ta 
our  familiar  friends.  When  letters  are  in- 
tended for  die  public,  they  are  generally 
m  a  ftyle  more  formal,  and  more  highly 
polilhed,  than  thofe  which  are  not  meant 
to  be  feen  by  any  but  our  particular  friends,; 
of  which  an  eafy  and  negligent,  though 
elegant  compofition,  make  the  chief  mierit. 
Of  this  we  taay  judge  from  the  Eptftles  of 
Cicero,  compared  with  thofe  of  Pliny.  In 
the  former  we  are  plealed  with  the  freedom, 
cafe,  and,  fometimes,  careleffiie&  of  the 
compofition ;  while  the  latter,  though  ele^ 
gant,  bear  the  marks  of  labour,  as  intend- 
ed for  the  public.  This  difference  appcar^^ 
ev^en  in  the  tranflations  of  Mr  mdmothy 
wladch  I  know  you  have  read^ 

I 
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I  Ihould  do  injuftice  to  your  fex,  did  { 
ffiegled  to  remark  here  your  powers  in  this 
tcihd  of  compofition.  I  have  feen  letters 
from  Ladies,  and  am  in  pofleffion  of  fome, 
of  which  I  ihould  reckon  it  my  honour  to 
have  been  the  author.  A  command,  and 
propriety  of  language,  ingenious  fentiments, 
animated  obfervations,  jufl  and  natural  re*^ 
fledions,  elegant  eafe  and  unaffed:ed  negli- 
gence, mark  them  the  offspring  of  genuine 
tafte.  I  have  feen  other  letters  from 
younger  female  hands,  which,  though  per- 
haps containing,  here  and  there,  a  gram.- 
matical  inaccuracy,fufficient  to  make  a  £bur  . 
pedagogue  knit  his  brows,  gave  evidence, 
neverthelcfs,  of  growing  tafte  and  genius. 
Your  acquaintance  with  Sevigne,  Lambert, 
Maintenon,  and  the  other  celebrated  French 
Ladies,  renders  it  unneceflary  to  particu- 
larize them. 

Declamatory  ftyle  extends  from  that  of 
the  fimpleft  narrative  to  the  higheft  d^ee 
pf  the  pathetic.    As  it  operates  on  the  mind 

by 
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ty  the  means  of  the  paflions,  tropes,  figures, 
fimiles,  hyperboles,  and  whatever  elfe  can 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  perfuafion,  are  admit- 
ted indifcriminately.  Rhetorical  flyle  differs 
from  that  of  declamation,  in  being  more 
clofe,  fententious,  and  better  fuited  to  con- 
vince by  the  force  of  argument.  I  fliall 
not  contend  whether  this  kind  ought  to  be 
denominated  rhetorical,  oratorial,  or  argu- 
mentative ;  for  all  thefe  defignations  have 
been  beftowed  upon  it  by  different  authors. 
It  fuflSceth  to  know,  that  it  is  directed  to 
the  judgment.  A  fpeaker,  who  would 
command  the  minds  of  his  audience,  ha- 
ving availed  himfelf  of  his  arguments,  and 
of  the  correfponding  ftyle,  will  find  his 
account  in  paffing  from  the  judgment  to  the 
paffions,  by  veering  infenfibly  to  declama-. 
tion. 

Befides  thefe  four  kinds  of  ftyle,  there 
remains  a  fifth,  perhaps  too  common  in 
profe  compofitions,  that  is,  the  poetical. 
But  as  a  flandard  pf  this  kind,  and  for  the 

proper 
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J)roper  application  of  it,  I  refer  you  to  a 
volume  with  which  you  ate  well  acquaint* 
ed,  both  in  the  original  and  by  tranflation, 
1  mean  Fenelon*s  Telemachus. 


LET  T  E  R    XXXVil. 


To    L-ffiLtus. 

IT  is  as  improper  that  a  gentleman,  who 
pretends  to  tafte  and  genius,  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  philofophy  of.  the  Greek 
fchools,  as  it  is  unneceflary  that  he  bd  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  various  phyli- 
cal  and  moral  fyftems  of  their  difierent 
feds.  I  fhould  think  it  fufficieht  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  progrefs  of  philofophy 
in  Greece,  and  next  to  inquire  into  fuch 
moral  principles  as  were  chiefly  followed 
in  former  ages,  and  have  been  fubjeds  of 
inveftigation  in  the  prefent.  The  period 
of  philofophy  we  fliall  fuppofe  to  have  be- 
'     'X  X  :  gun 
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gun  with  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  ended 
with  Carneades.  It  is  true,  there  were 
philofophers  in  Greece  before  Pythagoras  ; 
and  fchools  of  philofophy  were  continued 
long  after  the  days  of  Carneades.  But  the 
doctrines  of  the  former  are  uncertain  ;  and 
thofc  of  the  tatter  Greek  fchools  coincided 
with  what  had  been  taught  at  one  time  or 
other  before. 

This  philofophical  aera  includes  a  period 
of  four  hundred  years,  and  fomething 
more  ;  for  the  time  in  which  Pythagoras 
flouriflied  is  not  Well  afcertaincd.  The 
moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  died  not 
long  before  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome.  Having  travelled  into  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  and,  as  fome  fay,  into  Chaldea, 
he  returned  to  Samos,  his  nsrtive  country  ; 
and  from  that,  after  a  ftiort  ftay,  he  went 
to  Crotona,  where  he  founded  the  Italic 
fchooL 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  diwarincar 
i^  Pythagoras  are  fo.  little  known.     He 

taught 
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taught  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  intel- 
ligent caufe,  on  which  the  material  world 
depends  ;  that  the  perfedion  of  man  con- 
fifts  in  virtue  ;  and  that  fouls  migrate  ei-^ 
ther  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or 
from  one  fpecies  to  another.  He  is  faid  to 
have  adopted  this  laft  opinion  from  the 
ligyptian  priefts*  Others  fuppofe  him  to 
have  travelled  to  Badria,  and  to  have  been  a 
difciple  of  Zoroafter.  If  he  was  in  that  coun^ 
try,  he  might  have  heard  of  the  metemp*- 
fychofis  among  the  Gymnofophifts  there, 
or  he  might  even  have  learned  it  from  thofe 
of  the  fame  fed:  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  which  lay  next  to  Memphis,  and 
was  at  no  great  diftance  from  that  city.  But 
it  doth  not  appear  that  the  other  philofo* 
phers  who  travelled  to  Egypt  for  the  fake  of 
knowledge,  entertained  any  fuch  fentiment. 
J  have  been  difpofed  to  think,  that  Pytha^ 
goras,  fr-om  a  humanity  of  mind,  or  from 
tender  feelings,  meant  no  more  by  this 
dodtrine,  than  to  corred  or  moderate  the 
<:ruelties  of  man  to  the  inferior  animals, 

which 
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which  hath,  in  all  ages,  been  unbounded 
and  mercilefs. 


The  Italic  fchool  flouriflied  about  two 
centuries.  The  philofophers  in  it,  of 
greateft  diftinftion,  were,  Empedocles,  Ti- 
maeus,  Archytas,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus, 
This  fchool  made  greater  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  than 
any  of  the  following.  What  is  told  of 
Pythagoras,  relating  to  the  harmony  of  the 
fpheres,  their  correfpondenee  with  certain 
numbers,  and  with  mufic,  hath  been  con- 
fidered  as  wholly  unintelligible,  and  an  aF- 
feftation  of  nryftical  knowledge  fuperior  to 
the  reft  of  mankind.  It  is  now  afcertained 
,  that  the  proportion  of  the  gravity  of  two 
ot  more  planets  to  their  rcfpedive  diftances 
from  the  fun,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
forces  neceflary  for  the  extenfion  of  two  or 
more  mufical  chords,  of  unequal  lengths, 
in  order  to  render  them  unifons.  This  might, 
with  propriety,  be  termed  the  harmony  of 
the  fpheres.    If,  then,  Pythagoras  taught 

this 
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this  relation  which  obtains  between  the 
planets  and  mufical  chords,  he  muft  have 
acquired  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  oeconomy  of  our  folar  fyftem  than  hath 
generally  beien  believed  in  later  times. 

The  followers  of  this  philofopher  taught 
likewife  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of 
the  earth*  If  to  thefe  difcoveries  we  add 
the  credit  to  which  geopictry  had  arifen  in 
the  Italic  fchool,  it  is  evident  that  natural 
philofophy  muft  then  have  been  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  ftate.  But  this  knowledge  was  foon 
loft,  and  feems  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  - 
in  the  atomical  fyftems  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus.  The  writings  of  Plato  and  of 
Ariftotle  difcover  nothing  fatisfadory  rela* 
ting  to  the  order  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
nvhich  is  furprifing,  lince  Plato  was  fome 
time  a  difciple  of  Archytas,  and  probably 
at  the  fame  time  with  Philolaus.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for^  from  the  difficulty 
which  man  finds  in  believing  a  body  of  fo 
great  feeming  ftability  as  the  earth  to  be 
piovcabl^. 

The 
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The  Ekatic  ichool  fucceecjed  that  of  Py- 
thagorast  It  had  its  name  from  £lea  or 
Vclea,!  a  towaia  that  part  of  Italy  called 
Great  Greece,  Parmeaides,  oxie  of  the  firft 
of  this  fed,  being  born  in  thb  city,  as  were 
likewife  Leucippus  and  Zeno,  not  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Stoics.  Somo  of  the  leading 
philofophers  of  this  fchool,  obferving  our 
jTenfes  to  convey,  to  the  mind  uncertain  or 
&lkcibus  idea9  of  Nature,  gave  themfelvcs 
tep:  tO:  dialedia  and  metaphyfical  difputa* 
tioni,  rcHnquifhing  phyfical  inveftigations 
und  experiments. 

Hcraclitus  of  Ephcfus  vras  the  founder 
tef  a*  fed..  He  wjaolly  reprobated,  the  in- 
formation of  the  bodily  fcnfcs  in  philofo- 
|>hy  ;  be  confidered  fire  as  the  foul  of  the 
worldj  and  principle  of  all  things.  Being 
i}€  an  attabilarian  temperament,  he  was 
ijplenicicy  fought  retirement,  and  affe&ed 
ipbfcurity  in  t^achii^ ;:  whence  he  was  calr 
fed  |h^;dark  pWJofop&er. 

Tbalcs 
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Tliales  of  Miletiis,  whofe  charader,  ki 
a  worthy  citizen,  and  ah  able  poHticiatij  li 
no  lefs  than  his  fame  as  ah  adite  and  in-^ 
genioiis  philofopher,  f6imded  the  loriie 
fchool.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fifft 
who  reduced  philofophy  to  a  fyftem^  nfid 
to  have  deduced  truths  firom  undfeiikbte 
principles.  We  are,  however,  untertaitt 
of  the  dodrines  of  this  left.  Its  follow*- 
ers,  we  are  told,  devoted  themfelves  muck 
to  the  inveftigations  of  ffeture,  and  hence, 
byway  of  diftiiiAichi,  were  called  Phyfi^ 
cians.  If  Thales  foretold  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  as  antiquity  informs  us,  he  muft  have 
made  confiderable  advances  in.  aftronbmy. 
Thales  lived  before  Pythagoras,  and  is  here 
mentioned  only  as  the  founder  of  a  fchool 
of  philofophy,  his  hiftory  being  very  un- 
certain, or  rather  checquered  with  fables. 

Anaxagoras,  of  this  fchool,  vras  the  fi*ft, 
excepting  perhaps  PythagoraB,  who  taiigl^t 
the  exiftence  of  one  ufiiverlM  intelligent 
caufe,  asa  fpirit  wholly  4i^ih£tfrcnou  matter : 

For 
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For  the  firft  principle  or  deity  of  the  othet' 
philofophers  who  had  lived  before  him  was 
either  fome  one  or  other  of  the  elements^ 
or  fo  conneded  with,    and  immerfed  in 
matter,  as  to  be  infeparable  from  lU    But 
fo  difficult  is  it  wholly  to  diveft  our  minds 
of  the  ideas'  of  matter,  that  Anaxagoras 
fometimes,  in  talking  of  his  Nousj  or  uni- 
Terfal  mind,  had  recourfe  to  aerial  or  aethe-- 
rial  fubftances,  which  made  Socrates  fay  he 
had  been  difappointed  in  the  dodrines  of 
this  philofopher.  Anaxagoras  had  a  fchool 
at  Athens.     He  feems  to  have  wholly  gi- 
ven up  polytheifm  ;  and,  being  imprifoned 
by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  his  doc* 
trines,  was  with  difficulty  faved  by ,  Pe- 
ricles, 

Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  Pyrrho,  were  re- 
fpedively  at  the  head  of  the  Cynics,  of  the 
Stoics,  and  of  the  Sceptics.  The  philofo- 
phy  of  2^eno  confifted  chiefly  in  a  refine- 
ment of  the  rude  and  fordid  manners  a- 
dopted  by  the  Cynics,  who  feem  to  have 

•  copied 
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copied  their  mode  of  life  from  the  inftiac^ 
tive  purfuits  of  the  inferior  animals.  Pyrrho^ 
a  painter,  attached  himfelf  to,  and  con** 
traded  an  intimacy  with  Anaxarchus^ 
whom  he  attended  to  India.  There  he 
ftudied  the  dodrines  of  the  Magi  and 
Gymnofophifts.  But,  finding  nothing  fa-- 
tisfadory  either  in  thefe,  or  in  the  diffe- 
rent and  frequently  oppofite  opinions  of 
the  Greek  philofophers,  he  gave  himfelf 
wholly  up  to  fcepticifm.  His  firft  principle 
in  philofoi)hy  was  to  doubt  of  every  things 
and  to  decide  of  nothing.  He  brought 
himfelf  to  fo  gre^t  a  pitch  of  apathy,  that 
he  fet  at  defiance  thofe  very  paffions  which 
Nature  hath  intended  as  infttuments  to  ac^ 
tuate  the  human  mind. 

Epicurus,  in  oppofitionto  the  three  pre- 
ceding feds,  taught  that  human  felicity 
confifts  in  pleafure.  He  gave  more  credit 
to  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  as  well 
as  to  reafon,  than  the  fceptics,  and  fome 
i)ther  of  the  fchools^  would  allow.  The 
Y  y  oppofition 
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'  oppofition  of  one  fedt  to  another,  and  the 
differences  of  fentiments  in  the  fame  fchools, 
had  degenerated  into  mere  fophiftry  when 
Socrates  appeared,  by  whofe  found,  plain, 
and  fimple  doctrines,  philofophy  under- 
went a  remarkable  change  in  Greece.  His 
opinions,  his  manner  of  teaching,  and  his 
method  of  filencing  the  fophifts,  have  been 
conveyed  to  us  by  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

;  The  Academies  appear  after  Socrates. 
Thefirft  of  thefe,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Old  Academy,  retained  the  dodrihes 
of  Socrates  and  of  Plato.  Speufippus,  the 
fcholar  of  the  two  former,  was  the  founder 
of  this  academy,  though  it  may  be  more 
properly  faid  to  have  originated  from  his 
two  matters.  In  it  the  pofitive  precepts  of 
moradity  were  taught.  But  the  innova- 
tions of  Arcefilaus  gave  rife  to  the  middle 
academy.  He  taught,  that,  as  truth  lies 
beyond  our  reach,  we  ought  never  to  draw 
concjufions  from  any  argument,  but  con- 
ftantlyto  fufpend  our  judgment.     This  he 

pretended 
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pretended  to  be  the  reftoration  of  the  So- 
cratic  dodrine,  and  method  of  teaching. 
He  fcems  to  have  miftaken  Socrates ;  for 
this  philofopher,  in  order  to  convince  or 
humble  the  Sophifts,  ufed  to  argue  by 
queftion  and  anfwer  j  and  thus  having,  led 
them  into  abfurditics,  he  left  them  to  draw 
conclufions  as  they  pleafed.  But  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  Socrates  wais,  ijfi 
any  degree,  .addidled  to  fcepticifm. 

The  third  academy  was  founded  by 
•Carneades,  who  feems  to  have  only  foften- 
ed  the  dodrines  of  Arcefilaus ;  for,  though 
he  allowed  truth  to  lie  beyond  our  reach, 
he  taught  that  man  is  able  to  difcover  de- 
grees of  probability  fufEcient  for  thie  regu- 
lation of  his  adliona, 

Ariftotle  of  Stagyra  was  the  fcholar,  and 
afterwards  the  rival  of  Plato.  Having  had 
Alexander  eight  years  under  his  tutory,  he 
came  to  Athens,  founded  the  Peripatetic 
fghool,  and  taught  ii\  the.  Lycaeum.    lie 

differed 
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differed  widely  in  many  of  his  opinions 
from  his  mafter.  His  works,  which  have 
reached  us,  prove  him  to  have  been  pof- 
fefled  of  a  found  and  penetrating  judgment, 
His  ideas  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  were 
very  erroneous.  He  taught,  that  the  hea- 
vens confift  of  an  incorruptible  matter,  and 
have  a  diurnal  rotation  about  the  earth,  as 
a  centre.  He  wrote  exprefsly  againft  the 
dodrines  of  the  Italic  fchopl,  relating  to 
this  fubjeft ;  and,  having  Required  much 
reputation,  he  probably  brought  the  found- 
er phyfiology  of  Pythagoras  and  Philolaut 
into  difcredit.  In  fo  far  he  may  be  conli- 
dered  as  the  Des  Cartes  of  the  antients  ; 
and,  had  a  Newton  fucceeded  Ariftotle,  he 
would  probably  have  reftored  and  improved 
the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras  and  his  follow- 
ers, as  he  did  thofe  of  Copernicus,  not- 
witbftanding  the  high  credit  of  Des  Cartes. 

It  may  feem  furprifing,  when  philofo- 
phers  had  made  fo  great  progrefs  in  the 
l^owledge  of  pur  folar  fyftem,  that  one 
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of  Ariftotle's  fagacity  and  penetration  fliould 
have  fet  liimfeif  in  oppoiition  to  thefe  dif- 
coveriefi,  when  he  bad  nothing  to  fubfti- 
tnte  in  then:  plaee,  but  what  muft  always 
be  coniidered  by  grave  phyfiologifts  as 
pueiile  and  abfurd.  The  cafe  feems  to  be, 
that,  in  tfaofe  times,  it  was  held  highly  ho- 
nourable for  a  philofopher  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  ie£t,  and  to  have  many  follow- 
ers. Hence  they  became  jealous  of  one 
another ;  and  each  thought  it  neceflary  to 
ihow  to  their  followers  wherein  the  other 
fefts  were  defeOive  or  inconfiftent.  The 
Jtalic  fchool  had,  before  Ariftotle's  time, 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  This  philofo- 
pher, therefore,  would  be  led  to  fhow  to 
his  followers  wherein  the  dodtrines  of  the 
other  ichools,  and  particularly  of  the  Py- 
thagorean, were  unaccountable. 

Notwithftanding  the  advances  that  Phi- 
lolaus,  Eudoxus,  and  fome  of  the  better 
informed  c^  that  fchool,  had  made  in  the 
fyilem  of  the  wprldt  there  were  ftill  fbme 

circumftances 
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circumftances  perhaps  remaining  doubtful, 
and  to  which  they  could  not  give  a  ready 
anfwer.  They  did  not  make  a  fuflScient 
allowance  for  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  fixed 
ftars  from  our  fyftem.  If  they  believed 
them  all  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fun, 
Ariftotle  would  naturally  afk,  why  do  not 
thefe  ftars  appear  larger  or  fmaller,  as  the 
earth,  in  its  orbit,  is  nearer,  or  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  them,  in  the  different  periods 
of  the  year  ?  But,  if  they  believed  the  di- 
ftances  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  the  fun  to  be 
different,  then  would  the  queftion  return 
with  equal  force.  Why  do  not  thefe  di- 
ftances  feem  to  vary  as  the  earth  moves  in 
its  orbit  ? 

Thefe  difiiculties  would  be  reprefented 
by  Ariftotle  as  fuflScient  to  confider  the 
doftrines  of  the  Italic  fchool,  relating  to 
the  fyftem  of  the  world,  as  wholly  unac- 
countable. Thus  was  the  true  philofophy  of 
Nature,  as  far  as  it  concerns  our  folar  fy- 
ftem, and  as  it  was  taught  by  Pythagoras 

aad 
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and  his  followers,  buried  for  near  two 
thoufand  years,  and  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  heavens,  with  their  diurnal  rotatioa 
round  our  earth,  as  a  centre,  fubftituted  in 
its  room. 

The  works  of  Plato  and  of  Ariftotle  arc 
almoft  the  only  remains  of  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophers  which  have  reached  our  times. 
As  thefe  two  philofophers  differ  from  one 
another  in  many  of  their  fentimcnts,  they 
are  ftill  more  different  in  their  manner. 
Plato's  ideas  are  fublime  j  but  he  is  frc* 
quently  obfcure,  not  purfuiug  his  fubjeds 
with  that  connexion  which  is  indifpenfible 
for  perfpicuity.  He  likewife  hath  too  of- 
ten recourfe  to  figures  and  allegories ;  and 
fome  of  his  fentiments  are  fo  mafked  under 
thefe,  as  to  have  eluded  the  penetration  of 
all  his  commentators.  He  is  believed  to 
have  contraded  this  manner  from  the  col- 
lege of  Memphis.  His  ftyle  is  bold,  ele- 
vated, and  melodious.  Hence  many  of  the 
Romans  are  faid  to  have  read  his  works 

witk 
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with  no  other  view  than  to  improve  their 
rhetoric,  an  objeft  of  great  importance  at 
Romcf. 

Ariftotle's  manner  is  concife  and  fenten* 
tious.  He  is,  however,  frequently  abftrad: 
and  metaphyiical }  and  fometimes  fo  a- 
brupt^  as  to  leave  his  readers  to  make  out 
his  meaning  by  their  own  conjedures. 
Hence  it  requires  great  attention  to  fiudy 
fpme  parts  of  his  Works,  without  lofing 
fight  of  his  argument.  The  leaft  fatisfac- 
tory  branch  of  the  philofbphy  of  thefe  two 
autht»:s  is  their  phyfics.  Their  morals  do 
not  greatly  di£Fer«  Thofe  of  Plato  are  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  different  parts  of  his 
works.  Ariftotle  hath  treated  ethics  under 
a  diftind  head. 

Thclre  were  ftill  two  fchools  in  Greece, 
the  Cyrenaic  and  the  Megaric.  The  for- 
mer was  founded  by  Ariftippus,  a  fcholar 
of  Socrates.  His  attachment  to  pleafure, 
and  to  the  company  of  thofe  of  fuperior 

rank. 
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fahk)  was  condemned  by  his  mafter.  The 
topinipns  and  manners  of  the  Megaric  fe£t 
bordered  on  thofe  of  the  Cynics,  Euclid, 
the  well  known  author  of  the  Elements  of 
Geometry,  was  of  this  fchooK 

In  thefe  few  obfervations,  the  origin  and 
cburfe  df  the  fthools,  and  the  philbfophers 
belonging  to  esidhj  claiming  our  notice 
tnorfc  thati  the  acdutate  chVonology  of  par- 
ticular lites,  the  ktter  is  hot  attended  to 
*^ith  great  precifiori. 


ti  LETTER 
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LETTER     XXXVIIL 

To    L-ffiLius. 

I  Here  purfue  the  fubje^  of  my/ormer 
letter.  Having  acquired  a  general  no- 
tion of  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  in  Greece^ 
the  next  ftep  is  to  inquire  into  thpfe  doc- 
trines which  are  moft  diftrnfl  from  one  an- 
other, which  have  been,  more  than  any 
of  the  reft,  fttbjefts  of  fpectdation  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  and  which  many  have  adopt- 
ed as  the  ground-work  of  their  moral  con^ 
dua. 

The  Greek  philofophers  were.  In  gene- 
ral, good  moralifts ;  and,  if  we  except  a 
few,  their  moral  principles,  fo  far  as  they 
affeded  focial  life,  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  one  another.  The  dodrines  which 
chiefly  diftinguiflied  the  feveral  fchools, 
were  the  methods  of  inveftigating  truth,  the 

extent 
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extent  of  human  underftanding,  the  credit 
due  to  our  fenfes,  phyfical  caufes  and  efFe£U, 
and  the  oeconomy  of  the  materiar  world. 
In  this  laft,  th^y  were  fo  remote  from  truth, 
that  their  opinions,  excepting  thofe  of  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  merit  no  attention. 
The  moral  doctrines  heft  fuited  to  our  pre-^ 
fent  inquiry,  are  thofe  of  Epicurus,  of  Ze- 
no,  and  of  Socrates.  It  is  only  the  lead- 
ing moral  principles  of  thefe  philofophers 
that  are  meant  to  be  mentioned  in  this  and 
in  a  following  letter  or  two ;  for,  from 
thefe  principles,  circumftances  of  lefs  im- 
portance in  the  moral  condud  of  life  being 
readily  deducible,  may  be  confidereil  as 
branches  riling  from  a  ftock. 

Epicurus  hath  been  confidered  as  never 
having  attended  a  fchool  of  philofophy; 
though,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  flu- 
died  ^  fhort  time  under  Pamphilus  at  Sa- 
mos,  but  never  had  a  matter  afterwards. 
When  about  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  he  o- 
pened  a  fchool  at  Athens,  where  he  taught 

in 
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in  a  large  garden.     Among  all  the  antient 
philofophers,  there  are  none  whofe  moral 
dodtrines  have   been  more  mifunderftood 
by  the  generality  of  the  moderns  than  thofc 
of  Epicurus.    It  would  be  unjuft  to  eflimate 
his  morals  from  thpffe   of  his  followers. 
Pleafure  feems  to  be  an  unhappy  term  to 
exprefs  a  leading   philofophical  principle. 
3ut  the  pleafure  of  Epicurus;,  however  mif^- 
interpreted  afterwards,  was   really   moral 
virtue,  fince  by  it  he  meant  fuch  a  regula- 
tion of  the  paflions  and  appetites  as  tended 
to  preferve  an  internal  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  to  fit  one  for  focial  life.     Of  two  per-? 
fons  let  one,  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
paffions  of  the  mind,  and  a  temperate  in- 
dulgence of  the  natural  appetites,  reach  the 
age  of  ninety  or  an  hundred  years  j  whil^ 
the  other,  by  excefles  in  fenfualjty,  becomes 
old,  and  dies  at  forty  or  fifty :  The  formey 
of  thefe  is  the  Epicurean,  according  to  the 
moral  dodrines  and  pradice  of  Epicurus 
himfelf.     Believing  the  foul  of  man  to  be 
^he  moft  refined  parts  of  matter,  he  taught, 

tha? 
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that  the  fureft  method  to  preferve  it  in  a 
pure  ftate,  was  a  conftant  attention  to  tem- 
perance, and  that  thus  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  paflions  becomes  lefs  difficult. 

JEpIcurus  did  not  allow  his  difciples  to 
throw  their  effe<5ts  into  a  common  (lock, 
as  was  thie  cuftom  with  fome  of  the  other 
feds ;  but  enjoined  them,  according  to  their 
greater  abilities,  to  affift  one  another,  which, 
during  his  own  life,  was  religioufly  obfer- 
ved.     He  was  fo  humane,  that  he  treated 
his  flayes  as  if  they  had  been  his  children. 
He  affiftcd  thqm  in  the  labours  of  his  gar- 
den ;  and,  as  h^i  obferved  any  of  them  in- 
clined to  hear  his  ledures,   he  admitted 
them  as    fcholars.      He  was  remarkably 
temperate,  living  chiefly  on  milk  and  the 
fruits  of  his  garden.     He  had  great  num- 
bers of  fcholars  from  Afia,  and  all  parts  of 
Greece ;  was  greatly  careflTed  by  the  A- 
thenians,  his  natural  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity procuring  him  the  efteem  and  affec- 
tion of  all  who  knew  hijn. 
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Notwithftanding  the  inildncfs  of  Epicu^ 
rus's  manners,  he  laboured  under  a  weak- 
nefs  unbecoming  a  philofopher.  He  could 
not  well  tolerate  thofe  who  i:alled  his  phi- 
lofophical  principles  in  queftion ;  infomuch 
that  he  difcovered  a  degree  of  malevolence 
to  fome  of  his  own  connedions,  who  had 
exprefled  their  difapprobation  of  fome  parts 
of  his  dodlrines.  This  jealoufy  of  oppofi* 
tion  might,  perhaps,  proceed  from  his  ne- 
ver having  ftudied  in  a  fchool  of  philofo- 
phy ;  a  circumftance  of  which  he  ufed  to 
boaft,  and  which  Cicero,  after  reading  his 
works,  obferves,  any  one  might  have  dif- 
covered, though  he  had  not  fold  it. 

The  Stoics  fct  themfelves  in  oppofition 
to  the  Epicurean  fe<3:  j  which,  ia  its  turn, 
cbnfidering  them  as  advcrfaries,  held  them 
and  their  doctrines  in  contempt.  This  was 
productive  of  bad  effects  among  fome  of 
the  fcholars  of  Epicurus,  efpecially  after 
his  death  j  for,  that  their  moral  conduQ: 
might  be  as  oppofite  as  poffibic  to  that  6f 

the 
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the  Stoics,  and  being,  at  the  fame  time,  fti- 
inulated  by  the  pruriency  of  youthful  paf-: 
fions,  they  gs^ve  themfelves  up  to  volup- 
tuoufnefs  and  fenfuality.  Immoderate  in>- 
dulgcnces  in  thefe,  in  following  ages>  being 
held  charaAeriftics  of  an  Epicurean,  and  a 
degeneracy  front  the  moral  principles  and 
virtuous  manners  of  their  founder,  brought 
the  whole  fe£t  into  difcredit.  The  Epicu- 
reans devoted  themfelves  to  e&fe  and  indo- 
lence, avoiding  ^very  thing  that  can  create 
folicitude  in  the  mind.  Hence  they  were 
reputed  drones  in  fociety.  But  thofe  of 
the  fedt,  whofe  lives  were  fuch  as  that  of 
Epicurus,  might  anfwer  readily,  that,  were 
others  to  follow  the  example  of  their  foun-. 
der,  tumultuous  diibrders  amcmg  mankind '. 
would.be  at  an  end ;  nor  would  focial  com-- 
padts  for  mutual  deftqce,  penal  and  coer- 
cive law«,  OF  political  machinations,  be  any 
longer  neceflary.   ' 

Epicurus '  emferacgid  the  atomical  fyftein- 

of  Democritus :    But,  as  he  was^  in  every ' 

-    ;  fenfe,  ^ 
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ferife,  a  materialift,  he  did  not  animate  his 
atoms^  nor  give  a  foul  to  the  world,  as  De- 
mocritus  had  done.  His  phyfical  fenti- 
ments  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  elegance  and  Originality  of 
which  will  ever  recommend  it  to  rt^dera 
of  tafte,  independent  of  the  dodrines  con^ 
tained  in  it. 

The  theology  of  Epicurus  hath  alwaysf 
been  held  among  the  moft  abfurd  of  his 
opinions.     He  even  compofed  his  Godis  of 
his  atoms;    taught  that  their  habitations 
were  far  beyond  all  the  w:orlds  j  that  they 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  tranquility^  and 
that  they  did  not  concern  themfelviss  with 
human  affairs.     Thefe  ideas  are  unphilofo- 
phical,  puerile,  and  unworthy  of  a  philo«« 
fopher  whofe  morality  was  fo  cprreft  as  that 
of  Epicurus.     I  fhall,  therefore,  take  the 
fame  liberty  here,  as  I  have  done  on  diffe- 
rent occafions,  in  my  former  letters,  to  of- 
fer a  conjedural  apology  for  a  theology  fo 
extravagant* 

Epicurus 
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Epicurus  knew  well  the  danger  into 
which  Anaxagoras  had  tceii  brought  by 
his  theological  fentiments,*  which  fupcrfc- 
dcd  polytheifm,  then  in  vogue,  Epicurus, 
therefore,  that  he  might  fecure  himfelf,  by 
preferving  his  peace  with  the  people,  gav4; 
them  Gods,  but  took  care  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  way,  that  their  agency,  might, 
in  no  refpedt,  interfere  with  hi$  .  dodrinc 
of  materialifm* 

I  jQiall  finiflx  this  letter,  by  obferviog, 
that,  had  Epicurus,  and  his  contemporary 
philofophers,  lived  a  century  and  an  half 
earlier,  that  is,  about  the  age  of  Solon,  or 
before  it,  his  dodrinea,  though  recom- 
mended by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  would 
not  have  been  fo  well  received  in  Alheos; 
nor  wauld  his  immediate  followers  have 
be«ii'  fo  fucfc^fsful  in  their  oppofitioh  to  th^e 
Stoieii /Aj:ademic8,  and  others,  whofe  man- 
ners wqrc  more  corredt  tlian  their  own. 
The  pe^od  in  wMch  he  flouriihed;^«^as  the 
}  nopft^faxour^ble  for  the  propagation  df  his 
il. ::',  V  A  a  a  principles^ 
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principles.  Luxury  was  then  far  adva]ice4 
among  the  richer  i^milies.  The  citizeasi 
were  addidled  to  caballing,  A  general  corr 
ruptioh  of  manners  began  to  prevail;  and 
the  youth,  tired  of  the  rigid  maxims  of  So- 
crates and  Zeno,  received  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  with  avidity*  They 
were  taught,  that  the  chief  good  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  confift  in  pleafpre.     But^ 

though  they  had,  in  their  matter,  the  ex- 

I 
ample  of  a  &n&:  moral  conduiQ:,  and  of  an 

accurate  regulation  of  the  paflions;  they 

foon  learned  to  generalize  the  original  priur 

ciple  far  beyond  the  limits  within  whicl^ 

Epicurus  meant  to  confine  it. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  ftatc  of  things 
with  ourfelves  at  prefent,  were  lefs  (Imilar 
to  that  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Epicuru?. 
In  a  rich  and  populous  flate,  wb^D  cRiTplutc 
manners  begin  to  obtain,  it  is  not  the  youtl^ 
alone  who  are  willing  to  adopt  principles 
tending  to  relax,  if  not  to  diffolve,  the  ob- 
ligations of  religion  and  cborality;  an4 
'  wjiicl^ 
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Which  prove  equally  an  opiate  to  the  mind^ 
and. a  fandtion  to  the  manners,  whether 
thefe  principles  cbme  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Epicurean,  Scepticifra,  or  whatevet 
elfe.  It  were  well  for  us  to  cdnfider  the 
Athenians  of  that  period,  rather  as  a  beacoa 
to  be  avoided^  than  as  a  pattern  to  be  imi- 
tated ;  left  we,  like  them,  degenerating; 
from  the  moire  fimple  manners  and  indc^- 
pendent  fpirit  of  our  anceftors,  fall  a  prey 
to  neighbours^  to  whom  wc  ufed  to  give 
laws. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 


To     L  iE  L  I  u  s* 

WERE  ah  Epicurean  and  a  Stoic,  li- 
ving in  the  fame  fociety,  to  regu- 
late (heir  moral  condudl  according  to  that 
of  .fheir  mailers,  though  both  would  be 
entirely  virtuous,  efpecially  in  relative  du- 
ties, they  would,  neverthelefs,  diflfer  widely 
in  their  manners.  The  opennefs  and  duc- 
tility of  mind  in  the  Epicurean,  accommo- 
dating himfelf  to  the  Various  humours  of 
mankind,  would  ftand  in  oppofition  to  the 
feverity  of  the  Stoic.  The  former  would 
indulge  in  mnocent  plealures  of  all  kinds  ;^ 
the  other,  confidering  them  as  tending  to 
corrupt  the  human  mind,  would  foUicitouf- 
ly,  perhaps  oftentatioufly,  avoid  them* 
The  Epicurean  would  fympathife  with  o- 
thers  in  their  misfortunes  and  miferies ;  the 

Stoic, 
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Stoic,  holding  virtue  as  fuperior  to  all  miP 
fortunes,  would  neither  feel  for  himfelf^ 
nor  for  others  in  fuch  circumftanccs. 

Zeno,  born  at  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  havings 
ftudied  undtr  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  after- 
wards under  Stilpo,  opened  a  fchool  at  A- 
thens,  when  near  fixty  years  of  age,  and 
taught  in  a  portico,  which  gave  the  deno-«^ 
mination  of  Stoics  to  the  fedi.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Zeno's  morality  were,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  and  reafon ;  that  virtue 
is  its  own  reward ;  and  that  a  man,  abfo- 
lutely  virtuous,  ought  not  only  to  remain 
unaflFedted  with  misfortunes,  but  ought  to 
be  infenfible  to  bodily  pain  in  whatever  de- 
gree. In  confequence  of  thefe,  and  fimilar 
do£trines,  the  lives  of  the  Stoics  were 
fimple  and  auftere. 

The  manners  of  the  firft  profelytes  to 
Chriftianity  coincided,  in  fome  refpefts, 
with  thofe  of  the  Stoics.  Both  had  their 
effeds  in  common;    were  patient  under 

fufferings; 
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fiificrings}  were  enemies  to  thofe  pleafures 
which  enervatCi  and  much  more  to  thofe 
which  corrupt  and  debafe  the  human 
mind  ;  and  both  were  remarkably  at- 
tached to  thofe  of  their  refpedilve  fefts^ 
Hence  fome  would  make  the  moral  prio- 
ciplea  of  both  to  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo^ 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe*  The 
bafis  of  Chriftian  morality  is  univerfal  be- 
nevolence. The  Stoics  confidered  the  hu- 
maamind  as  depending  on  itfelf  for  felici-^ 
ty.  They  likewife  afcribed  a  greater  power 
to  reafon  in  the  government  of  the  paffion^,' 
and  in  fortifying  the  mind  againft  natural 
evils,  than  it  is  found  to  poiTefs.  But  Chri^^ 
fiianity  confiders  man  as  a  focial  being,  and 
makes  morality  and  the  felicit/ refulting 
from  moral  adions,  to  cjonfiii  chiefly  in  the 
exertion  of  a  focial  principle.  The  apathy 
and  Cynifm  of  the  Stoic  are  widely  diffe- 
rent from  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 
Cliriftian.  The  former  is,  at  beft,  a  nega-^ 
tive  virtue,  and  would  banifti  the  fenfatrong 
which  9X€  ii^teo^ed  to  humanize  the  mind^ 

and 
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and  render  it  fofccptible  of  fympathy.  By 
the  latter  every^  member  of  fociety  id,  or 
ought  to  be  ftimulated  to  promote  the  good 
pf  the  whole,  from  a  principle,  vvhich,  as 
Chriftian  dodrmes  teach,  was  ori^nally 
inftindtivc.  A  fociety  of  Stoics  might  c?:ift 
.without  mifery,  or  feeling  the  effeds  of  nar 
tui^tl  evil ;  but  a  fociety  of  Chriftians  could 
'  Upt  exift  without  much  pcrfitivc  happinefe, 
provided  it  were  in  the  power  of  both  to 
live  according  to  their  moral  principles. 
The  human  mind,  however  cultivated  by 
philofophy,  is  unable  to  divcftitfelf  of  feel- 
ings for  the  fufferings  of  others,  as  the 
iStoics  would  make  us  believe.  But,  by  ctd^ 
tivation,  the  mind  naturally  tends  to  that 
moral  principle,  which,  more  than  any  o^ 
ther,  proves  a  firm  bond  of  fociety;  and 
which,  if  univerfal  and  inftindtive,  would 
fuperfede  the  neccflity  of  human  inftitutions. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  it  well  alcer- 
tained  from  hiftory,  that,  of  all  the  ft&s 
gf  philofophers,  none  were  more  rigid  mot 
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ralifts  than  the  antient  Stoics  and  primitive 
Chriftiins. 


The  excellency  of  the  Stoical  dodrines 
confifted  chiefly  in  their  morality  j  nor  is 
it  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  what  were 
their  phyfical  and  theological  principles. 
Their  authors  frequently  mention  God  as 
the  intelligent  caufe  and  fupporter  of  all 
things ;  at  other  times  they  feem  to  under-^ 
ftand  nothing  more  by  this  than  an  ele*- 
mentary  fire  which  pervades  all  nature,  and 
is  the  foul  of  the  world.  They  confidered 
the  foul  of  man  as  a  portion  of  this  univer- 
fal  principle,  into  which,  ^s  fome  of  their 
fedt  taught,  the  human  foul  is  reforbed  at 
death.  Others  fuppofed  the  foul  to  remain 
diftindt  from  the  body  till  the  general  cod- 
flagration,  when  all  things  will  be  renew-- 
ed,  an  opinion  which  they  ly^c^wife  maiii- 
tamed.  They  believed  in  a  Providence, 
though  fome  of  their  authors  fpeak  of  fate 
9S  irrefiftible.  But  by  this  it  would  appear, 
$j(icy  meant  no  more  than  the  will  of  the 

Deity, 
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Deity,  whom  they  muft  have  confidered 
as  under  a  moral  neceffity  of  doing  what 
is  bcft. 

The  Stoics  were  in  a  conftant  ftate  of 
enmity  with  the  Epicure'ans ;  and  they  dif- 
fered from  them  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  dodrine  of  a  Providence ;  for  the  Epi- 
cureans were  profefled  fatalifts.  In  gene- 
ral, thefe  two  feds  flood  more  in  oppofition 
to  one  another,  than  any  other  two  in 
Greece,  excepting  the  Cyrenaic  and  th6 
Cynic ;  the  former  of  which  was  foon  ab- 
forbed  in  the  Epicurean  fed,  the  latter  in 
that  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  not  furprifmg,  that 
the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  fhould  have 
entertained  a  jealoufy  of  one  another,  fihce 
the  dodrines  of  the  former  would  elevate 
and  refine  the  mind  above  humanity,  by 
afcribing  to  it  powers  unknown  both  to  na- 
ture and  feafon  ;  while  thofe  of  the  other, 
as  was  afferted  by  fome  of  the  Stoics,  would 
fmk  man  almoft  to  the  brute,  by  fubjuga- 
Bbb  ting 
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ting  the  regimen  of  his  moral  condudk  to 
the  corporeal  appetites. 

Of  the  yaripus  dodtrines  of  the  Stoics, 
none  feem  more  inconfiftent  with  their  ge- 
neral fyftepa  than  fuicide ;  for,  if  we  be 
taught,  that,  by  virtue  and  wifdom  alone, 
we  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  apathy  as  to 
fet  natural  evil  at  defiance,  why  (hpuld  we 
have  r^courfe  to  the  moil  unnatural  of  all 
a£tions,  in  order  to  rid  ourfelyes  of  cvil§ 
which  we  no  longer  feel  ?  Zeno,  we  arc 
told,  *t  ninety- eight  years  of  age,  having 
hurt  his  finger  by  a  fall,  f^rangled  himfelf. 
Notwithftanding  the  philofophy  of  the 
Stoics,  one  is  unwilling  to  believe  an  a<3:ion 
fo  unworthy  of  Zeno,  whofe  charadier,  as 
a  good  man,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  Qreek  philofophers.  He  was 
of  a  mild  difpofition,  modeft,  and  of  great: 
temperance ;  infomuch  that  it  pafled  into 
a  proverb,  Zenone  contincntior.  It  hath 
been  found,  that  the  fplinter  of  a  bone, 
^yen  fo  remote  from  tihA  head  as  the  hands 

or 
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or  feet)  hath  proved  the  caufe  of  the  di- 
ftemper  termed  the  locked  jaw.  Of  this, 
fome  examples  have  of  late  years  been  re- 
giftered  in  literary  journals.  This  diforder^ 
therefore,  may  well  be  fuppbfed  to  have 
happened  to  2eho  ;  and,  from  his  advanced 
agCj  joined  with  the  iiature  of  the  diftem* 
per,  for  the  Inoft  part  fatal,  he  being  un- 
able to  fwallow  food,  or  perhaps^  to  fpeak, 
his  friends  might  be  led,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  difeafe,  to  believe  lie  had 
ftrangled  hlmfelf.  > 
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To      LiELIUS. 

IT.  is  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of  So*- 
crates,  thaf  his  name  hath  been  ufed 
proverbially  to  denote,  a  wife  man ;  nor 
;were  any.  of  the  Greek  philofophjers^tnorc 
diftinguifhed  than  he,  whether  we  regard 
his  conduft  in  the  common  oeconomy  of 
life,  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  the  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  philofophy.  But, 
whatever  perfonal  merit  he  pofleffed,  there 
were  fome  accidental  circumftances  which 
confpired  to  heighten  his  fame.  Among 
thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
Athens  was  in  a  ft  ate  of  fubjedion  to  Spar- 
ta, and  under  the  defpotifm  of  thirty  ty- 
rants. Socrates,  who  ufed  formerly  to 
teach  his  fcholars  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and 

of 
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of  a  magiftratc^  did  not  fail  then  to  mark 
the  fundions  of  the  latter  in  a  more  ftri- 
king  manner,  notwithftanding  the  danger 
to  which  he  knew  this  expofed  him. 

The  behaviour  of  Socrates  at  his  trial, 
condemnation,  and  death,  merits  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  tends  greatly  to  heighten  our 
ideas  of  that  philofopher.  Thefe  proved 
the  fureft  touchftone,  how  far  he  could  ap- 
ply to  practice,  and,  in  the  fevereft  trial, 
avail  himfelf  of  the  principles  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  which  he  had,  for  a  long  tradl  of 
years,  taught  others.  The  writings  of  Plato 
and  of  Xenophon  make  the  laft,  and  per- 
'haps  not  the  lead  favourable  circumftance 
to  which  the  fame  of  Socrates  is  indebted. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
Socrates  was  the  fon  of  Sophronifcus,  a 
ftatuary  ;  that  he  learned  his  father's  art ; 
that,  in  his  younger  years,  he  carried  arms, 
and  fignalized  himfelf  by  that  brave  and 
generous  conduct  which  marks  and  doth 
,  honouig 
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Bonour  to  the  military  chara^r.  After 
his  adventures  in  an  unfuccefsful  war,  he 
remained,  for  the  moft  part,  in  Attica,  not 
travelled,  as  was  the  cuftom  with  other 
philofophers,  probably  believing  it  unne- 
ceflory  to  fearch  in  diftant  countries  for 
what  he  could  find  at  home,  if  it  can  be 
found  at  all,  the  knowledge  of  one's  felf. 


Socrates  ftudied  under  Anaxagoras  and 
Archelaua.  Thefe  two  philofophers,  being 
of  the  Ionic  fchool,  dwelt  much  on  phyfi- 
cal  inquiries.  Socrates^  it  is  faid,  com-* 
plained,  that,  in  their  inveftigations,  they 
fhowed  too  little  regard  to  final  caufes.  He 
afterwards  abandoned  the  ftudy  of  natural 
knowledge,  devoting  himfelf  wholly  to 
morality.  He  availed  himfelf,  however, 
of  the  former,  in  fupporting  the  dodrine 
of  one  intelligent  caufe,  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  mafters.  He  attended  to  the 
ftrudture  of  organized  bodies,  particularly 
to  the  mechanifm  and  ©economy  of  his  own, 
and  probably  to  the  texture  of  the  particular 

parts 
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parts,  in  tracing  intelligence  and  dcfign« 
His  phyfical  knowledge  was  Mkewife  of 
ufe  to  him  ia  (Uencting  the  fophifts^  who 
were  comEac^ily  erroneous  00  that  liibjed. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries^  who  applied 
themfelves  to  the  lludy  of  philofopfcy, 
jealous  of  his  merits  and  envious  of  his^ 
fame,  teamed  him  with  problematical  que- 
ftions  ;  to  which,  lying  without  the  i^^hcre 
of  human  kn,owledge,  he  gave  the  general 
anfwer,  "  What  is  above  our  underftand* 
"  ing  doth  not  concern  us  *."  Upon  tbis^ 
they  put  a  Daalevolent  intfirprelation,  oh--, 
ferving,  that,  aa  the  divine  nature  is  above^ 
pur  comprehenfion,  it  ought,  according  ta 
Socrates,  to  have  no  flxare  of  our  thoughts^. 
and«  confequently,  all  worihip  of  fuperior 
beings  would  be  at  an  end.  Socrates,  by 
the  preQeding  anfwer,  meant  no  more.  tJia9- 
that  it  is  in  vain,  if  not  impious^  to  atteinpt 
explicatiotis  of  thpfe  parts,  of  Nature  whi9b 
God  hath  placed  beyond  the  pow^rs^  of  the 
human  mind  ;  fuch  as  the,  caufe  of  gravi>^ 

ta^n, 
f  Qaod  fupra  &os>  nihil  ad  nos. 
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tation,  of  adbefion,  >of  the  vital  motions  in 
animal  bodies,  and  many  other  fimilar  pro- 
blems; But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  taught 
that  the  ©economy  to  be  found  in  thofe 
very  inexplicable  parts  of  Nature,  ought  to 
lead  us  to  admire  and  to  adore  that  Being 
who  is  the  author  of  them.    - 

Befides  the  exiftence  of  an  univerfa] 
mind,  he  taught  that  of  the  foul  after 
death,  the  regency  of  the  world  by  a  pro- 
vidence, and  that  the  ftate  of  things  in  the 
next  life  will  have  a  relation  to  our  moral 
condudl  in  this.  From  thefe  doftrines,  Socra- 
tes hath  been  denominated  by  fome  authors 
the  Chriftian  Philofopher.  One  of  his  leading 
prihciples  of  morality  was  to  regulate  our 
moral  conduG,  fo  as  to  be  wliat  we  would 
wifh  others  to  believe  we  are.  Se  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  by 
his  unwearied  endeavours  to  'form  the 
minds  of  the  AtheniaA  youth  to  the  ftrid:- 
eft  principles  of  virtue  j  and  in  this  he  fuc- 
ceeded  better  than  any  who  had  gone  bet- 

*forq 
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fore  him.  Indeed,  he  was  the  firft  in 
Greece  who  could,  with  propriety,  be  cal- 
led a  Moral  Philofopher ;  for  the  Cynics, 
Stoics,  and  Epicureans,  had  not  then  ap- 
peared. At  his  trial,  he  conducted  himfelf 
with  ?in  uniform  and  inflexible  firmnefs  of 
mind,  neither  difcovering  meannefs  or  ti- 
midity, on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other 
a  philofophical  pride,  or  an  aflFeded  con-» 
tempt  of  death. 

I  have  taken  upon  me  to  offer  you 
conjedures  concerning  the  mfetempfychofis 
of  Pythagoras,  the  theology  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  death  of  Zeno ;  I  fliall  here  fub- 
join  an  idea  relating  to  the  laft  words  of 
Socrates.  This  faying  hath  been  ufed  as 
an  argument  to  prove,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  boafted  philofophical  principles,  he 
was  ftill  a  flave  to  the  fuperflitious  idolatry 
which  then  prevailed.  Having  drunk  the"^ 
pQifon,  he  afked  the  fervant  what  he  was 
to  do  next. .  He  was  advifed  to  continue, 
walking,  till  he  fliould  feel  his  limbs  be-^ 
C  c  c  come 
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come  feeble,  and  then  to  lay  himfel^f  dowft 
upon  the  bed.  Haviog  done  fo^  he  covers 
ied  his  f2K:e  with  his  cloak,  and,  remaining 
fame  time  filent,  and  without  motion,  he 
uncovered  his  fiice  again,  and,  looking  to 
his  friend  Crito,  faid,  1  owe  a  cock  to 
iEfculapius ;  difcharge  this  debt  f6r  me^ 
.  and  do  not  fc^get  it.  Having  faid  this^ 
he  expired. 

Mineral  poifons  are  found  to  ad  upon 
the  bowels,  and  foon  to  fpread  thei*  bane* 
ful  influence  through  the  body,  oc^cafioning 
exquifite  tortures,  but  leaving  the  brain, 
for  the  mafl  part,  untouched.  Vegetable 
poifons  adt  differently,  afiedlirig  the  brain 
with  intoxication,  efpecially  when  taken  in 
a  liquid  form,  as  appears  from  many  ac- 
counts to  be  found  in  medical  and  other 
records.  Hemlock  itfelf,  given  in  finall 
quantities,  and  as  a  medicine,  fometimes 
difturbs  the  ideas,  and  hath  been  obferved 
to  affedt  the  memory  for  fomc  minutes* 
pocrates,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  no 

more 
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ffioffe  opeti  to  a  charge  of  fuperftkion  and 
idoktty^  than  a  jperfon  of  the  pi-efent 
times  wcKiki  be,  wko>  being  fuffieiehtly  in-«» 
ftruded  in  the  ritual  of  the  antient  Greeks, 
Ihould  utter  the  farafe  words  in  a  dreara,  or 
in  the  rage  of  a  feVen  This  idea  of  the 
efie^ts  of  the  poifon  upon  Socrates  muft,  I 
think,  have  been  reiharked  by  others, 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  it* 

With  refped  to  the  influence  of  the  dod* 
trines  of  Epicurus,  of  Zeno,  and  of  So- 
crates, upon  the  mind  and  manners  of  a 
citizen,  we  may  form  fome  judgment  from 
the  charadters  of  three  diftinguifhed  per- 
fonages,  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft  inter 
refting  period  of  the  Roman  date*  Thefe 
were,  Atticus,  Cicero,  and  Cato.  Atticus, 
being  an  Epicurean,  pafled  his  life  in  eafe 
and  pleafure*  He  avoided  taking  any  ftiare 
in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  though  he  might 
have  enjoyed  the  higheft  oflSces,  Being 
himfelf  learned,  he  had  learned  men  al« 

ways 
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ways  about  him,  and  entertained  his  friends 
with  elegance,  and  in  the  mod  refined  tafte ; 
to  that  his  inadivity  did  not  detradl  from 
his  dignity. 

Cicero,  an  academic,  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  fervices  of  the  ftate,  and,  being  con- 
ftantly  involved  in  political  life,  he  accom- 
modated himfelf  to  the  various  humours  of 
mankind,  as  far  as  decency  and  virtue 
would  permit.  His  natural  powers,  joined 
with  an  urbanity,  which  he  acquired  from 
his  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
recommended  him  to  people  of  all  ranks. 

Though  many  of  the  Romans  ftudied 
the  principles,  and  adopted  the  manners  of 
the  Stoics,  few  feem  to  have  carried  them 
to  fo  great  a  height  of  feverity  as  the 
younger  Cato.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that 
Atticus  and  Cato,  by  a  too  rigid  adherence 
to  their  philofophical  principles,  rendered 
themfelves  almoft  ufelefs  to  their  country. 
Had  Cato  lived  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
republic,  his  aufterity„  and  attachment  to 

rcditude, 
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redkitude,  or  what  he  deemed  to  be  fuch, 
would  have  been  refpefted,  and  his  man- 
ners been  held  proper  obje£t6  of  imitation  : 
For,  in  thofe  times^  the  rude,  fimple,  and 
virtuous  lives  of  the  Romans,  were  a-kin  to 
thofe  of  the  Stoics,  thqugh  philofophy  was 
then  almoft  unknown  in  Rome.  But,  in 
the  end  of  the  confular,  or  beginning  of 
the  imperial  (late,  libertinifm,  and  a  gene- 
ral corruption  of  manners,  prevailed  ;  and 
the  Roman  people  viewed  the  feverity  of 
Cato^s  manners  rather  as  a  reproach  to  their 
own,  than  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated.  Had 
this  worthy  citizen,  therefore,  relaxed 
fomewhat  in  his  aufterity,  he  would  have 
fucceeded  better  in  his  laudable  efforts  to 
reform  the  ftate.  Thus,  while  Cato,  in  the 
midft  of  confufion  and  danger,  obftinately 
tenacious  of  thofe  principles  which  he  had 
adopted  as  the  ftandards  of  his  adions,  was 
inflexible  in  his  meafures,  Cicero  confid^er- 
ed  a  political  dudility  of  manners  to  be 
indifpenfible  in  the  management  of  a  li-* 
centious  and  tumultuous  ftatp. 

LETTER 
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L  iE  T  T  E  R    XLL 


To    L  M  h  1  ^  s. 

TO  purfue  philofophy  through  her  va- 
rious \^inding8  and  doublings,  from 
the  days  of  Catneades  to  the  prefent  times ; 
to  paint  her,  as  fhe  hath  ^pp^ared  in  that 
long  period,  for  the  mod  part,  fevere,  fre- 
quently obfcure  and  cloudy,  fometimes 
grotefque,  feldom  gay  or  attraAing,  would 
be  a  talk  no  lefs  laborious  and  tirefome, 
than  it  is  unheceffary  in  polite  education* 
The  Romans  had  fchools  of  philofophy ; 
but.  In  general,  they  followed  the  Greek 
fefts,  and  almoft  always  one  or  other  of 
the  three,  of  whofe  founders  I  have  given 
you  a  Ihort  fltetch  in  my  former  letters. 
Several  of  thofe  who  taught  philofophy  at 
Rt^me  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  hifto- 
rians.      But,  as  they  did  not  dillinguilh 

themfelves 
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tlicmfelves  by  compofltlons,  or,  if  they  did, 
their  works  have  not  reached  us,  they  me- 
rit little  or  no  notice.  The  philofophical 
works  of  the  Romans  which  chiefly  claim 
our  attention,  and  which  have  happily 
efcaped  the  wrecks  of  titne,  are  thofe  of 
Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epidletus,  and 
Antoninus  the  philofopher ;  the  three  lafl: 
were  of  the  fed  of  the  Stoics. 

Though  there  were  fchoob  of  philofophy 
in  Rome,  the  fons  of  the  great  families 
were  commonly  9mt  to  Athens,  Rhodes, 
or  fome  ^her  of  the  Greek  towns,  for 
education,  probably  to  remove  them  from 
that  diffipation  and  corruption  of  manners 
which  univerfalJy  prevailed  in  Rome,  and 
With  which  the  mindis  of  youth  educated 
there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  infeded. 

About  the  end  of  the  third,  ind  be- 
ginning of  Uie  fourth  century,  we  tneet 
with   three    names  of  confiderable   notCf 

Thefe  are  Plpjtinus,  Porphyrias,  and  Jam- 

blicuSf 
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blicus.  They  lived  in  fucceflion  as  they  are 
mentioned  here,  and  were  matters  and 
fcholars  in  the  fame  order.  They  were 
rigid  Platonifts  ;  for»  about  this  time,  phi- 
lofophers  began  to  arrange  themfelves  ei- 
ther under  Ariftotle  or  Plato  ;  and  ^  war 
was  carried  on  with  much  heat,  and  with 
little  interruption,  till  the  laft  century. 
A  few  philofophers,  however,  of  better 
temper,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this 
philofophical  warfare,  by  fliowing  that  the 
principles  of  the  contending  parties  did  not 
ftand  fo  much  in  oppofition  to  one  another 
as  not  to  admit  of  an  accommodation. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Proclus,  a  philofo- 
pher  of  confiderable  merit,  and  likewife  of 
the  Alexandrian  fchool,  taught  at  Athens. 
He  devoted  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics,  and  is  faid  to  have  under- 
ftood  and  explained  the  Platonic  philofo- 
phy  better  than  any  who  had  gone  before 
him. 


As 
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As  monkery  increafed,  tafte  and  found 
philofophy  declined.  The  fchools  and  the 
convents  in  which  any  veftige  of  literature 
was  to  be  found,  adopted  the  fyftems  which 
they  deemed  the  beft  fuited  to  fupport  the 
dodrines  of  Chriftianity.  Some  of  them 
making  feledions  from  the  different  fyftems 
-of  Greece,  and  frequently  interlarding  thefe 
with  thdr  own  opinions,  framed  fyftems 
unheard  of  before,  and  calculated  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  enlighten  the  mind.  In 
the  fixteenth  century,  when  feveral  ftates 
of  Europe  had  fliaken  off  the  papal  yoke, 
mens  minds,  feeling  the  fwects  of  relaxation, 
after  fo  long  and  fo  heavy  a  bondage,  learn- 
ed to  think  with  more  liberality,  and  to  dif- 
clofe  new  opinions  with  Icfs  referve.  While 
the  fciences  were  cheriflied,  and  a  freedom 
of  inquiiy  began  to  obtain  in  the  reformed 
ftates,  Galileo  was  perfecuted  in  Italy  for 
phyfical  difcoveries  and-dodrines  which  are, 
at  this  day,  Uiiiverfally  recognized  as  cer- 
tain truths  :  And  Copernicus,  in  an  earlier 
|)eriod,  wduld  have  fhared  the  fame  fate, 
Pdd  had 
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had  not  a  natural  death  prevented  his  per-^ 
fecution,  when  he  had  juft  feen  the  firft 
irapreffion  of  his  works, 

A  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  Authors,  and  the  general  ufc  of  the 
Latin  language  among  men  of  letters,  cofl^ 
tribtited  greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fci- 
enccs  and  of  tafte.  As  learned  men  of  the 
prefent  time  feem  more  difpofed  to  betake 
themfelves  to  their  refpedive  vernacular 
languages,  than  to  ufe  the  Latin,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  this  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
detrimental  to  literature.  A  common  Ian« 
guage  ought  conilantly  to  fubfift  among 
learned  men.  The  advantages  arifmg  from 
it  are  obvious.  When  tranflations  arc  ne* 
ceffary,  correfpondence  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  the  fame  readinefs  and  pleafure  M 
in  a  common  language,  nor  can  authors 
of  one  nation  have  the  fatisfadion  to  fee, 
or  the  opportunities  of  improving  them- 
felves by  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  thofc  of 
another.    Even  the  time  loft  in  tranflations 

18 
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is  a  clog  on  the  progrcfs  of  arts  and  Sci-^ 
ences« 

The  French  language  is»  indeed^  at  pre« 
fent,  more  generally  ufed  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  fo  univerfal  as  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  common  language* 
BefideSy  the  French)  as  well  as  all  other  li^^i 
ving  languages^  being  in  a  fludtuating  ilate» 
is  not  fo  well  fuited  to  this  end  as  dead  lan^ 
guages,  which  are  no  longer  liable  to  chan* 
ges.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted,  that 
our  feminaries  have,  for  fome  years  back, 
relaxed  in  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of  fome 
Students  in  the  univerfities,  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France,  who,  feeing  the  in- 
con  veniencies  attending  the  negleA  of  thefe 
languages,  have  of  themfelves  formed  af^ 
fociations  for  their  improvement  in  them  ; 
and  that  fpme  of  thefe  young  men  have 
thus  acquired  a  readinefs  in  fpeaking  and 
in  writing    Latin  with  confiderable  ele-* 

gance. 

The 
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The  number  of  languages  ufed  iti  Eu* 
rope  at  prefent,  and  much  more  of  tho£b 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world,  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  argument  to  return  to  the  Latin  as 
a  common  language.  Though  one  ihould 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  all  the  languages 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  he  \^rould 
iftill  find,  after  this  Herculean  labour,  he 
bad  not  acquired  the  knowledge  of  them 
fo  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  judge  with  tafte 
of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  their  refpedivc 
authors.  Whoever  hath  learned  with  at- 
tention the  languages  commonly  taught  in 
our  fchools,  mull  be  fenfible  that  the  fpirit 
and  genius  of  any  one  language,  and  much 
more  the  idiomatical  diftinCtions  of  many, 
is  a  matter  wholly  different  from  the  mere 
meaning  of  words.  For  the  former,  long 
labour,  clofe  attention;  and  even  a  juftnefs 
of  tafte,  are  requifite.  The  other  is  a  work 
of  memory.  ,But  though  this  fubje£t  would 
admit  of  a  more  ample  difcuffion,  it  is  pre* 
fumed,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  refledlion 
will  fuffice  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 

perfon 
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perfon  of  the  utility  of  a  common  language 
in  preferving  and  improving  tafte,  as  well 
as  in  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
and  fciences. 


L  E  T  T  is:  R     XLII. 

To     L  jE  L  I  u  s. 

SINCE  the  Reformation  many  philofo- 
phical  dodrines  have  been  prefented  to 
the  public.  But  thefe  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
rather  been  confidered  as  the  particular  0- 
pinions  of  their  refpeftive  authors,  than  a- 
dopted  as  general  fyftems,  Des  Cartes,  it 
is  true,  had  many  followers,  who  warmly 
fupported  his  principles  againft  others  who 
taught  and  wrote  againft  them  with  much 
acrimony.  Des  Cartes,  being  of  a  bold  and 
enterprifmg  genius,  could  not  fubmit  to 
the  fcholaftic  philofophy  then  in  fafhion. 

But, 
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But,  emancipatiag  his  mind  from  the  doc** 
trines  of  the  fchools,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  This,  however, 
was  not  fuflScient  to  corredi  the  luxuriancy 
of  his  imagination.  To  this  he  gave  way, 
in  his  younger  years,  in  framing  his  fyftem 
of  nature,  which  is,  in  a  Ifcnfe  too  literal, 
**  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion."  It  would 
appear,  that  when  he  reached  greater  ma- 
turity, he  had  not  the  refolution  to  make 
any  change  in  thofe  principles  which  he  had 
formerly  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  his 
phyfical  fyftem,  though  in  fome  paflages  of 
his  works,  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  thefe 
principles  are  not  altogether  fatisfadory ; 
and  he  is  faid,  when  in  company  with  his 
particular  friends,  to  talk  in  a  jocular  man- 
lier of  his  philofophical  romance.  His  de- 
finition of  matter,  and  his  ideas  of  motion, 
fuflSlce  to  fhew  the  infuflSciency  of  his  phi- 
lofophy.  The  eflence  of  the  former  he 
makes  to  confift  wholly  in  extenfion.  In 
his  definition  of  motion  he  makes  no  di- 
ftin^on  between  abfolute  or  real  and  re- 

lative 
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iative  or  apparent  motion.  One  of  a  bene« 
volent  difpofuion  of  mind,  in  rcadinjg  fome 
other  parts  of  thi«  philofophcr's  works,  can- 
not fail  to  regret  that  he  ihould  have  been 
the  author  of  a  fyftem  fo  inconfiftent  and 
vifionary. 

Upon  the  rotten  foundation  of  Cartefian 
principles  have  been  built  the  dodrines  of 
mater ialifm  and  fatality,  particularly  by 
Benedict  de  Spinoza,  a  Jew  of  Amfterdam, 
This  author,  likewife  conftituting  extenfion 
the  effence  of  matter,  was  obliged  to  find 
matter  in  every  part  of  fpace  ;  fince  no  por- 
tion of  fpace,  however  fmall,  can  be  with- 
out extenfion.  From  this  univerfal  plenum 
he  drew  the  raih  conclufion,  that  matter  is 
the  only  neceffary  exiftent  fubftance.  Be- 
ing thus  infenfibly  led  into  Atheifm,  he 
laboured  indefatigably,  by  much  artful  and 
fubtile  reafoning,  to  draw  others  into  this 
whirlpool*  Many  of  thofe  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  obviate  thedodrines  of  Spino- 
9^9  have  followed  him  through  a  variety 

of 
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of  his  arguments,  without  regarding  hii 
fundamental  principles ;  whereas,  had  they, 
in  place  of  endeavouring  to  lop  oflF  branches, 
ftruck  at  the  root,  they  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  without  proceeding  farther.  No  part 
of  his  reafoning  hath  perplexed  his  adver- 
faries  more  than  what  he  fays  relating  to 
extenfion  and  thought ;  and  yet  no  part 
merited  their  notice  lefs.  He  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  examine  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  or  any  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  an  inch,  a  foot,  or  a  yard,  as  » 
,to  apply  extenfion  to  thought  j  nor  can 
any  two  things,  not  having  the  fmalleft  re- 
lation, be  examined  by  one  another.  In  ' 
place,  therefore,  of  laboured  and  ferious 
anfwers,  this  metaphyfical  fophiftry  ought 
to  be  treated  with  ridicule  or  negle<a. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  demonftration  of  a  v^i- 
fiuum  will  immediately  fee  the  weaknefs 
and  fallacy  of  the  firft  principles  of  Des 
iOartes  and  Spinoza. 

In 
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In  juftice,  however,  to  the  charader  of 
Spinofa,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  he  was 
ftriaiy  moral  in  his  conduct,  of  pleafant 
and  gentle  manners,  of  friendly  difpofi- 
tions,  and  well  qualified  for  focial  life  j  nor 
is  it  improbable,  that,  had  he  lived  longer, 
he  w6uld  have  changed  his  principles, 
fmce,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
been  variable  in  his  fentiments  refpeding 
both  philofophy  and  Tcligion.  He  died  at 
forty-four  years  of  age. 

Of  all  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  Leib** 
nitz  was  the  moft  diftinguilhed ;  but  he  nei- 
ther adhered  fo  tenacioufly  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  Cartefian  philofophy,  nor  deduced  from 
it  fuch  pernicious  dodrines  as  Spinofa  had 
done.  Being  informed  of  fome  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  difcoveries  and  opinions,  he 
abandoned  fuch  of  his  former  principle^ 
as  he  thought  lealt  tenible,  and  attempted 
an  amendment  of  ths^t  pbilofophyi  by  fome 
new  theories  of  his  own.  He  undertook 
a  reconciliation  of  the  ^todrincs  of  Pkto, 
Ariftotle,  and  Des  Cartes,  the  imyr^&lq^ 
E  e  e  bilitjr 
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bility  of  which  he  found  upon  a  very  (hort 
trial  Though  he  availed  himfclf  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  he  was, 
upon  the  whole,  an  enemy  to  it  all  his  life. 

Among  the  French  philofophers,  Gaf- 
fendus  and  Malbranche  made  a  confiderable 
figure.  The  former,  in  a  work  which  hatbt 
been  applauded,  fets  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view 
than  it  had  appeared  fmce  the  days  of  Epi- 
curus. He  faw  the  defers  of  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy,  then  univerfally  taught,  and 
therefore  undertook  a  treatife  againft  Ari- 
ftotle's  logic  and  phyfics.  But,  fo  high  was 
the  credit  of  that  antient  philofopher  in  the 
fchools,  that  Gaflendus,Jforefeeing  he  would 
draw  perfecution  upon  himfelf  from  all 
quarters,  abandoned  this  undertaking.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Des  Cartes,  in  his  defi- 
nition of  matter,  but  made  feveral  experi- 
ments tending  to  prove  a  'Oacuum. 

Malbranche  is  known  chiefly  by  his 
wofk,  entitled,  Recherche  de  la  n^erite.   In 

this, 
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this,  there  is  much  acute  reafoning,  though 
it  be  frequently  abftrufe,  and  in  fome  places 
hardly  intelligible.  This  author  feems,  from 
fome  paffages,  to  have  had  his  mind  more 
warped  by  the  dodrines  of  the  Romilh 
church,  than  is  confiftent  with  a  liberal  in- 
veftigation  of  truth. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  the  different  branches  of  philofo- 
phy  were  carried  on  fuccefsfully  in  England. 
Lord  Bacon,  dbferving  that  the  courfe  of 
ftudies  had  been  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo, 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  and  that, 
in  this  long  period,  the  minds  of  men  had 
been  occupied  in  fcholaftic  dodrines,  and 
endlefs  metaphyfical  difputations,  while 
Nature  lay  unexplored  before  their  eyes, 
warmly  recommended  phyfical  inveftiga- 
tions ;  cautioning  philofophers,  at  the  fame 
time,  not  to  reft  thefe  upon  the  evidence  of 
fpeculative  conjedures,  which  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  Greek  fchools,  but  folely  upon 
experiment,  and  a  clofe  attention  to  the 
operations  of  Nature.     Nonjingendum^  fays 

he 
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he,  aut  excogitandum^  fed  inveniendum  quid 
natura  faciat  aut  ferat. — This  was  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  that  celebrated  philofo- 
pher's  firft  publications,  which  had  the  beft 
effe£ts  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe, 

Mr  Boyle  followed  Lord  Bacon ;  and  no ' 
philofopher  ever  inveftigated  Nature  by  ex- 
periments with  greater  afliduity,  or  with 
more  fuccefs.  He  made  many  difcoveries 
in  chymiftry,  and  was  the  firft  who  re- 
duced hydroftatics  to  a  regular  branch  of 
fcience.  He  never  failed  to  let  the  world 
know  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours,  by  various 
publications.  Being  of  a  liberal  and  bene- 
volent difpofition,  he  fpared  no  expence, 
not  only  in  procuring  inftruments  for  his 
own  ufe,  but  in  affifting  and  encouraging 
others  to  purfue  phyfical  inquiries* 

Few  philofophers  have  been  of  greater 
fcrvice  to  the  republic  of  letters  than  Mr 
Locke  ;  nor  have  any  treated  abftradl  fub- 
je^s,  and  particularly  the  nature,  powers, 

and 
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und  operations  of  the  human  mind,  more 
fcientifically,  or  with  greater  perfpicuity. 
His  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding 
had  not  been  long  committed  to  the  public, 
when  the  logic  of  the  fchools  began  to  fall 
into  difcredit ;  and  it  at  length  gave  way 
to  this  more  rational  method  of  iri^eftiga- 
ting  truth.  It  was  not  a  little  to  the  honour 
of  Mr  Locke,  that,  immediately  upon  the 
publication  of  his  Eflay,  many  teachers, 
jealous  of  its  fucccfs,  and  fufpeding  they 
might  be  brought  under  the  neceflity  of 
changing  their  former  method,  laboured  to 
depreciate  it.  For  teachers  are  apt  to  con- 
fider  it  as  an  indignity  to  be  obliged  to 
adopt  a  new  method  of  teaching,  in  place 
of  th^t  which  they  had  fpontaneoufly  cho- 
fen.  Hence  oppofition  to  works  of  merit 
hath  frequently  originated  from  quarters 
from  which  it  ought  leaft  to  have  been  ex- 
peded. 

It  h  unneceffary  to  mention  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  thq 
laft  of  this  diftinguiflied  groupe.  His  powers 
in  calculation  ;  his  application  of  geometry 

to 
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to  Nature  j  his  demonftration  of  the  l4wa 
and  oeconomy  of  our  folar  fyftem  ;  his  dis- 
coveries relating  to  light  and  colours  ;  his 
endeavours  to  regulate  chronological  hi- 
fiory,  confpire  to  mark  him  a  philofopher 
perhaps  fecond  to  none  who  have  appeared 
in  any  age* 

Thus  you  have  had,  in  a  few  letters,  a 
Iketch,  though  a  very  fuperficial  one,  of 
the  progrefs  of  philofophy,  from  the  Greek 
fchools  downwards.  For  a  more  ample  dif- 
cufEon  of  the  fentiments  of  the  leading 
philofophers  of  Greece,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend you  to  a  better  volume  than  that  of 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr  Smith  on  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  *.  You  will 
there  find  the  opinions  of  thefe  philofophers 
relating  to  virtue,  happinefs,  and  moral  con- 
dud,  treated  with  elegance  and  perfpicuity, 
examined  with  accuracy  and  acutenefs,  im- 
partially compared,  and  more  fully  and  di- 
ftindlly  difcufled  than  could  have  been  ex- 
peeked  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 
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To      HORTE  N  S  I  A. 

I  Readily  acquiefce,  in  your  fentiment, 
that  the  parties  were  not  altogether  im- 
partial judges  in  the  controverfy  which  we 
heard  agitated  the  other  evening,  relating  to 
the  fuperiority  of  tafte  in  French  and  Englifli 
authors.  The  influence  of  education,  in 
determining  the  mind  in  fuch  cafes,  is  uni-* 
verfally  allowed^  But  this  is  not  the  only 
biafs  to  which  the  mind  is  liable.  We  will 
always  be  difpofed  to  judge  more  favour- 
ably of  a  compofition  in  the  language 
which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak 
from  our  infancy,  than  of  the  fame  com- 
pofition in  a  language  which  we  have  not 
acquired  till  later  in  life,  even  though  we 
confider  ourfelves  as  competent  judges  of 
the  idiomatical  beauties  of  that  language. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  French  and  the  Englifh  fcldona 
judge  fo  favourably  of  the  compofitions  of 
their  neighbouring  nations  as  they  ought. 
Voltaire  is  not  the  only  foreigner  who  a£k» 
where  the  beauties  of  Shakefpeare  are  to 
be  found.     But,  not  to  dwell  on  this  fub- 
je<ft,  I  could  have  wiflied  that  the  company 
had  not  parted  immediately  after  having 
broached  another,  I  mean  the  progrefs  of 
tafte  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Britain* 
On  this,  I  intended  to  make  fome  fmall 
reparation  for  my  former  filence,  by  pre- 
fuming  to  offer  a  thought  or  two  ;  and  let 
thefe,  which  you  will  find  to  be  but  fuper- 
ficial,  make  up  the  remainder  of  this  letter. 

The  deficiency  of  tafte  among  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  appears  from  three  cir- 
cumftances.  The  firft  is,  that  the  objedls 
of  tafte  are  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  fludua- 
tion  ;  and  the  preferring  or  rejeding  fuch 
objedts  is  frequently  attended  with  uncer- 
tainty. But  this. ought  not  to  be  the  cafcT, 
were  true  tafte  to  obtain  with  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  any  particular  fociety ;  fdr  true  tafte 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exchange  the  better 
for  the  worfc.  The  inftability,  therefore, 
of  man  in  this  choice,  and  the  fluduating 
flate  of  the  objeds  themfelves,  make  a 
proof  of  its  kind,  that  the  ftandard  of  taile 
16  ekhe(  yet  undifcorered,  or  is  known  to 
very  few.  The  fecond  is,  that  nations  have 
always  been  obferved  to  rife,  by  very  flow 
degrees,  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  to  a 
ftate  of  high  refinements  From  Cecrops, 
the  firfl  King  of  Athens,  to  Pericles,  in 
whofe  time  a  refined  tafte  firft  reached  a  '^ 
high  pitch,  was  a  period  of  about  a  thou- 
fand  years.  From  the  building  of  Rome 
to  the  Auguftan  age  was  upwards  of  feven 
hundred  years  ;  and  about  the  fame  num^ 
ber  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
prefent  time.  The  third  circumftance  is, 
that  no  nation  hath  been  known  to  remain 
long  in  a  ftate  of  high  refinement,  but  has 
always  declined,  and  tended  again  to  a  ftat^e 
of  barbarifm.  To  thefe  obfervations  we 
may  add  that,  of  the  various  nations  which 
Fff  are 
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we  now  on  the  earthy  or  which  have  ajp^ 
peared  in  former  times,  few  have. cultiva^ 
ted  the  arts  to  a  high  degree ;  and  ftilt 
fewer  have  Gondude(l  that  cultivatioa  with 
tafte. 

.-  -         •  ' .     ^       ' 

We  may  obferre,  that,  in  ftates  where . 

literary  genius  fhows  itfelf,  in  any  confi* 
derable  degree,  different  periods  are  diftin- 
guifhqd  by  their  refpedive  ftyle  and  man- 
ner of  compofition^  whether  we  regard  the 
fubjeSs,  or  the  methods  of  treatmg  them. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  middle  ages^  when 
fcience,  genius,  and  tafte  wqre  a^lnipfi: 
wholly  cxtinguiihcd  ;  when  priefts  and 
inonks  kept  the  minds  of  (h^  people  in  £^t-* 
ters ;  \yhea  an  intex*courfe  with  interme- 
diate fpirits,  whether  angels  or  demons^ 
was  ioipreiTed  upon  yQung  minds,,  and  r;-: 
tained  for  life ;  \Yhen  magic,  fpeUs>  and 
incantations  made  articles  of  creeds,  we  find 
legendary  compilations  thjen  popular  ;  and 
whatever  fell  within  the  powers  of  Nature, 
was  confidercd  as  hardly  meriting  attcn- 

tion» 
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tiovL  This  vifioniry  epidcAitc  did  ti(5t  fub-i 
fide.toHlhb  family^  of  the  Medicis  <raliif*r 
planted  fcfeacd  ftovq,  jChnfidnthopIc  to  Italy^ 
anAtfi^alj2^d  itfdlf^  by  iavitiiSg  men:  of 
gcmuB-thithcr^  I  '  :. :'.  > 

>l^h«  faacies  tyilfoi  v^fhkh  prieftci'aft.  had 
impa:e{re4  the  minda  of  tnen^  howerer  ex- 
ttavagfiit^jL^ewiiot  altogether  ufelefs,  be- 
ing adopted  ^  machiiwT  ^Y  P9fi?^>  ^vhom 
geniui  ^ahd  talle  taught  this  prciper 'dp|)U- 
eation*  Of  this,  Ddntt^  who  flduri£hed 
before  the  period  juft  mentioned^  gave  a 
good  example,  which  was  followed  by 
withers,  ddvm  to  the  days  of  TiflS.  D6th 
the  fardoch  and  EngUfli  poets,  particularly 
Chikicer,  JSpem^er^tadad  Shakefp^are,  hate 
availed  theAfelyes  ^of.  the  fame  kind  of 
inichinefy.  At  Jength  Milton  broughi 
thi^  fdpardatiirsll  drama  to  an  extreme^de- 
gree df refihementf •   •  r    ,    .: 

r  •  ' .  •        ■  »  j- 

" .         ■  '^  '       •  "^  '       I     •  ...  ..... 

'. .  Thrf  Rritifli  p9et«  from  Miltoft'^  time, 
iwrhether  |rom  ^  €onici9ufoef8  of  :aja  inabi- 

,1  lity 
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lity  to  (ozt  fo  high,  or  being  rendered  ti^ 
mid  by  an  age  which  became  daily  ^ore 
critical  and  cenlbrious,  confined  their  ef- 
forts within  narrower  bounds.  Tranila« 
tions  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authorsi^ 
defcriptions  of  Nature,  moral  eflays,  epiflies, 
and  fables,  have  been  the  chief  occupation 
of  later  poets,  excepting  a  few,  tidiide  epic 
compofitions  have  their  merit.  The  period^ 
from  MiMin's  firft  appearance  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century,  hath  fiaar- 
niflied  fuch  a  conftellatioi;!  of  poets,  as  Bn« 
tain  can  hardly  e^ei^  toiiee  the  like  again* 

This  ftyle  of  compofition  had  har41y  bc« 
gun  to  decline,  when  a  poetical  influenza 
of  a  new  kind  broke  out,  that  is,  a  paflion 
for  novel  and  romance,  not  of  th&televa'-* 
ted  and<  enthiifiaflic  tafte  which  jwevailed 
in  the  days  of  chivalry^  when  the  charac- 
ters of  the  heroes  were  marked  by  religion^ 
love,  a  high  and  delicate  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  by  feats  of  courage;  but  confiding  of 
plots  replete  with  adventures  in  common 

lifct 
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life,  and  frequently  interlarded  with  nii- 
nute  delineations  of  the  meaneft  and  mod: 
unpoliflied  chara&ers.  Some  of  thcfe  ,com- 
pofitions,  conduced  with  art,  and  recom- 
mending the  principles  of  virtue,  have  met 
with  the  correfponding  approbation  of  the 
public.  To  whatever  degree  of  merit, 
however,  thefe  volumes  may  lay  claim,  it 
doth  not  feem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
more  fagacious  judges,  that  the  general  per^ 
ufal  of  thefe  publications  hath  mended  the 
minds  or  manners  of  their  devotees,  not- 
withftanding  much  time  and  attention  be- 
flowed  upon  them.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
other  readers,  purfuing  a  different  line  of 
ftudy,  are  amply  compenfated  by  many 
laudable  and  fuccefsful  efforts  in  the  diffe-- 
rent  branches  of  philofophy,  and  by  hifto- 
ries  which  have  appeared  within  thefe  thirty 
years,  of  a  more  elegant  and  manly  com- 
pofition  than  had  been  known  in  Britain 
before, 

LETTER 
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L  E  T  T  £  R     XUV. 

T  O      L  JK  L  1  »  S. 

LANGUAGE  hath  always  been  con- 
fidercd  as  one  of  the  'moft  intereft- 
ihg  objects  of  tafte^  Hence  we  fee  the 
greater  attention  given  to  it,  the  nearer  a 
ftate  approaches  its  meridian  of  refinement. 
Could  I  venture  upon  an  amendment  of 
the  Englifh  language,  it  would  be  to  re* 
trench  the  number  of  its  vdcal  founds. 
Trtie  five  vowels  are  faid  to  have  as  many 
f(:)unds  in  this  language  as  there  are  letters 
in  t:he  alphabet.  Six  founds  are  aicribed 
to  each  of  the  three  firft  vowels.  Any  one 
may  judge  of  the  ihconveniencies  that  ntull 
unavoidably  arife  from  eighteen  vocal 
founds  marked  by  only  three  letters ;  and 
yet  fome  have  confidered  this  redundancy 
pf  found  as  an  advantage  to  the  language. 

In 
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In  like  numner,  by  fubdividing  each  of  the 
feven  notes  of  mufic  into,  three,  fo  as  to 
make  the  whole  twenty-one,  the  fcalc 
niight  be  faid  to  be  enriched,  butthe  mufic 
would  become  infufierable.  Without  ex* 
amining  the  matter  minutely,  it  is  abun«^ 
dantly  obvious,  that  thefe  founds  lying  fo 
near,  readily  and.  infenfibiy  Aide  into  one 
another,  fo  that  the  tonic  pronunciation 
of  the  language  is  conftantly  in  an  uncer-* 
tain  and  flu£tuating  ft  ate.  It  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  this,  that  the  differences 
of  accentual  pronunciation  are  greater  in 
Britain  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  there  being  hardly  a  county 
thai  is  not  charadteri^ed  *  by  peculiarities, 
whether  in  the  tones  or  accents  of  Q)eech* 
Thus,  a  ftranger,  after  having  travelled  o- 
ver  Britain,  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
the  nation  in  general  hath  no  vernacular 
pronunciation ;  nor  can  any  one  fay  whe- 
ther the  pronunciation  of  the  beft  fpeaker 
of  Englilh,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  the  fame  with,  or  different 

from 
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from  that  of  the  mod  eloquent  orator  of 
the  prefent  time« 

Though  I  be  no  friend  to  punniiigy  I 
may  fay  here,  I  have  got  into  the  republic 
of  letters ;  a  ftate  in  which  liberty  obtains 
fo  much,  that  innovations  may  be  propo^ 
fed  by  any  one  without  referve,  fince  they 
may  be  adopted  or  ^  rejected  by  others  at 
pleafure.  Without  further  apology,  then, 
I  prefume  to  think  the  only  remedy  for 
the  preceding  evil  is,  to  diminifh  the  num- 
ber of  vocal  founds,  and  to  increafe  that 
of  vocal  letters.  Each  of  thefe  lettersought 
to  mark  a  found  diftindk  from  all  the  reft ; 
nor  ought  any.Qmple  found,  fufficiently 
diftinguiihed  from  the  reft,  to  want 'its 
letter. 

The  letter  a  in  the  firft  fyllable  oialder^ 
man^  or  in  w^r,  hath  a  found  wholly  di- 
ftindt  from  that  in  the  words  make^  take. 
One  of  thefe  founds,  therefore,  having  a 
new  ktter  afligncd  to  it,  and  the  other  re- 
taining 
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taining  its  former  letter,  e  will  become  the 
third  vowel.  To  vary  the  found  of  this  let- 
ter fufficiently  from  the  two  preceding,  and 
likewife  from  the  following,  let  it  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  theprepofition  re  in  the  words 
reduce^  repofe^  and  many  others. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  a  fmgle 
vocal  letter  ought  invariably  to  mark  a  pure 
and  unmixed  found.  The  letter  i,  when 
pronounced  fingly  by  the  Englifh,  and  like- 
wife  as  making  a  part  of  many  words,  is  a 
complete  diphthong.  Thus,  the  Latin  word' 
fagiy  is  pronounced  yjj/^^  To  find  a  pro- 
per found  for  this  letter,  then,  it  may  well 
have  one  of  the  departments  of  e^  as  in  becy 
tree^  which  is  a  pure  found,  partaking  no- 
thing of  a  diphthong.  The  letter  0  may 
retain  its  found,  as*  it  is  univerfally  pro- 
nounced when  it  (lands  fingle;  for  it  il 
known,  whether  connedled  or  unconnec- 
ted with  other  vowek,  to  have  various 
founds /in  the  Englifti  language.  The  let- 
ter Uy  as  it  is  commonly  founded,  differs 
Ggg  little, 
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little,  if  at  all,  from  the  word  you.  Thus, 
in  the  word  utility^  it  feems  not  greatly  to 
matter  whether  the  firft  fyllable  be  written 
with  the  letter  z^,  or  with  the  word  you. 
Such  equivocal  founds  in  language,  from 
their  obvious  inconveniencies,  ought  con- 
ftantly  to  be  avoided.  To  reduce  «  to  a 
fimple  found,  it  may  be  pronounced  as  oo^ 
in  the  words  cool^  pool^  tool ;  or j  what  is 
perhaps  more  expreffiye  of  what  is  here 
meant,  as  the  French  particle  ou^  as  Vun  ou 
f  autre.  There  remains  ftill  a  vocal  found, 
which,  though  qot  hitherto  ufcd  in  the 
Englifh  language,  merits  well  to  be  adop* 
ted,  and  marked  by  a  letter  ;  this  is  the 
found  of  u  in  the  French  participles  lu  read, 
hu  drunk.  This  would  be  an  acquifitioa 
of  a  new  vocal  found  to  the  Engliih  lan- 
guage, and  more  expreffiye  of  melancholy 
fubjedls  than  any  of  the  reft. 

Thus  have  we  feyen  vocal  founds,  each 
diftind  from  all  the  reft,  and  in  no  dan- 
get  pf  encroaching  upon  one  another.     It 

inay 
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may  be  doubted,  whether  an  eighth  found 
can  be  uttered  that  doth  not  apjproach  too 
near  to  fome  oneorotherof  thefe  mention- 
ed, to  merit  a  letter  in  the  alphabet.  When 
we  pronounce  thcfe  feyen  vowels  in  order 
as  they  ftand  above,  the  mouth  is  moft  o^ 
pen  when  we  utter  the  firftj  and  iapro^ 
ceeding,  the  tongue  either  approaches  to 
the  plilate,  or  the  lips  are  contracted  till  we 
come  to  the  laft  vowel,  arid  thus  w€ 
have  ati  agreeable  climax  of  vocal  foiindsi 

I  am  aware  that  Erafmus,  LipfWis,  and, 
of  a  later  date,  Dr  Middleton,  have  i?ndea- 
voured  tofliew,  that  the  Romstns  pronoun- 
ced fome  of  the  vowels  in  a  manner  finli- 
kr^  if  not  wholly  equal  to  the  ihodern  En- 
glifli  pronunciation ;  and  this  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  an  argument  for  'retaining  the 
prefent  vocat  founds.  Without  entering 
into  this  controverfy,  but  fuppofirig  the  cafe 
to  be  as  Dr  Middleton  would  have  it,  it 
appears  ftill  more  proper  that  fingle  and 
double  founds  fliould  have  their  correfpon- 

ding 
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ding  alphabetical  fjrmbols ;  finglc,  or  pure 
'  and  uncpmpounded'  founds,  being  marked 
by.  one  vocal  letter  j^iphthongs  by  two. 
It  may  be  further  proper  to  obferve, .  fince 
it  fails:  in  the  wayj  that,  though  monu- 
mental infcriptions  have  been  found  of 
fingular  ufe  in.  throwing  light  upon  and- 
quity^  greater  credit  hath  been  given  to 
foni€;0|f-thefe  ftones  than  they  feem  to  me- 
rit. ..Wli^n  the  formation  of  the  letters  is 
irr€gi4il;ar^  and  auk  ward,  and  the  general  ex- 
ecution clumfy,  it  is  to  be  fufpefted  that 
the,  operators  were  illiterate,  and  had  fpelt 
word*  improperly,  and  according  to  the 
vulgar  pronunciation.  Were  fomeofthe 
gravef»ftones  of  the  prefent  ag^  Jto  be 
dug  from  under  ground,  twelve  or  fiftew 
hundred  years  hence,  the  antiquaTiies  ihen 
maybemifled  by  ungranjmatical.  jnfcrip- 
tions  on  thefe  ftones,  as  modern  antiqua- 
ries hs^ve  perhaps  fometimes  been,  by  yield- 
ing too  eafy  credit  to  Greek  and  Roman 
infcriptions*  But,  however  coarfe  the 
workmanfhip,  of  fuch  antient  monument* 

may 
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toay  be,  the  evidence  of  theii*  itifcriptioM 
merits  attention  when  it  coincides  with  that 
of  one  or  more  manufcripts. 

It  is  only  by  a  caftigation,  fuch  as  that 
propOfed  above^.that  a  language,  the. lubri- 
city of  which  arifes  from  an  exuberancy  of 
vocal  founds,  can  be  corre<fted,  and  acquire 
ftability*  Children  would,  with  eafe  and 
certainty,  learn  feven  vocal  founds,  marked 
by  their  refpe<aive  fymbols ;  and  the  tonic 
differences  of  provincial  pronunciation 
would  infcnfibly  diminifli,  if  not  wear  out. 
It  may  be  thought  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  language  to  rob  it  of  fo  much 
vocal  found.  But  the  addition  of  diph- 
thongs, with  thefe  feven  founds,  would  fuf- 
ficiently  diverfify  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language.  Befides,  feme  of  the  vowels, 
when  before  double  confonants,  acquire 
founds  different  from  what  they  had  when 
ftanding  fmgle,  or  before  fmgle  confonants, 
as  the  letter  e  in  the  Latin  words  ero  and 
eny.  It  may,  however,  ba  doubted  whe- 
ther 
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ther  the  Romans  ^ver  changed  the  found 
of  their  vowblis  in  fyllables  in  which  thefe 
vocal  founds,  though  not  the  fyllables,  are 
fliortened  by  the  following  confonants,  or 
otherwife ;  for  the  addition  of  a  confonant 
doth  not  infer  any  neceffary  change  in  the 
preceding  vocal  found;. as  in  the  proper 
name  Batus  or  Battus^  the  found  of  ^  is  flior- 
tened, but  not  changed,  by  doubling  the  /, 
though  the  fyllable  be  long  in  both.  The 
vowels  which  chiefly  fuflPer  a  change  of 
found  by  doubling  the  fubfequent  confo- 
nant, are  e^  j,  and  «. 

One  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  enthu- 
fiaft,  in  analogy,  who  would  conclude,  that, 
becaufe  there  are  feven  original  ,  tones  in 
mufic,  therefore  feven  is  the  propereft  oum- 
ber  for  vocal  founds  in  language^  And  yet, 
had  one  obferved  at  a  venture,  becaufe  there 
are  feven  primitive  notes  in  mufic,  there- 
fore there  are  probably  feven  original  co-^ 
lours.  Or,  further,  had  one  ftill  hazarded 
a  bolder  conjedure,  that,  becaufe  the  divi- 

fions 
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fions  of  a  mufical  chord  to  found  thefe  fe- 
ven  notes,  is  in  a  certain  and  invariable 
proportion,  therefore  the  propprtional  re- 
fractions of  the  rays  of  light  to  exhibit  the 
feven  colours  will  be  the  fame.  Thefe  con- 
jeftures,  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  extraor- 
dinary difcovery,  would  have  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  refult  of  philofophical  fana* 
ticifm.  Accordingly  Kircher,  having  of- 
fered to  the  public  fome  ingenious  thoughts 
concerning  the  analogy  between  founds  and 
colours,  was  held  a  dreamer  for  his  pains. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  fay  what  hidden  a- 
nalogies  may  be  in  nature.  For  ought  we 
know,  the  objects  of  our  other  fenfes  which 
ad  upon  the  mind  by  the  intervention  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  may  be  regulated  by 
the  fame  law.  Even  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
and  pain  itfelf,  are  greatly  diverfificd.  The 
prick  of  a  needle  and  the  fting  of  a  bee  co- 
incide in  exciting  pain,  but  the  fenfations 
jare  widely  different. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     XLV. 


To     L  iE  L  I  u  s* 

HAVING,  in  my  laft  letter,  commu- 
nicated an  idea  of  what  appeared  to 
me  an  amendment  of  the  Englifh  language, 
by  pruning  the  luxuriancies  of  its  vocal 
founds,  I  fliall  here  give  you  a  few  thoughts 
relating  to  the  melody  of  language,  in  ge- 
neral. 

'  It  is  a  difficult  naatter  to  perfuade  any 
particular  people  that  their  vernacular  lan- 
guage is  not  preferable  to  the  languages  of 
other  nations,  not  only  as  being  more  ex- 
preflive,  and  more  fubfervient  to  pcrfpi- 
cuity,  but  as  being  fuperior  in  melody. 
This  is  wholly  owing  to  the  force  of  cuftom, 
and  to  our  more  perfedl  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  our  own  country. 

The 
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The  melody  of  language  confifts  chiefly 
in  three  circumftances.     The  firft  i%  a  due 
proportion  of  confonants  and  vowels.    Too 
great  a  proportion  of  confonants  is  pro- 
dudtive  of  a  laborious  pronunciation,  and 
renders  language   harfh   and   untradable. 
When  vowels  are  multiplied  beyond  their - 
due  proportion,  language  becomes  feeble, 
and  wants  that  ftrength  and  folidity  which 
it  acquires  from  confonants  properly  inter- 
fperfed.     The  fecond  circumftance  which 
tends  to  promote  the  melody  of  language^ 
is  fuch  an  arrangement  of  vowels  and  con- 
fonants as  may  render  language  flowing, 
of  eafy  and  agreeable  pronunciation,  and 
fufiiciently  articulated.     Befides  thefe  two 
circumftances,  the  melody  of  language  de- 
pends much  on  making  fuch  paufes  or  refts 
in  pronouncing,  as  the  greater  or  lefs  re- 
fiftance  of  confonants  may  require.     It  is 
this  lafl:  circumftance  I  mean  to  confider  as 
a  criterion  of  the  melody  of  language ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  I  muft  call  in  the 
JuSAin  to  my  afliftance  ;  for  no  living  lan- 
H  h  h  guage 
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guage  that  I  know  is  fo  proper  for  illuftra- 
ting  this  lubjeft. 

Verfes,  from  their  metrical  ftrudure,  arc 
better  fuited  to  aflift  us  in  examining  the 
melody  of  language  than  profe.  The  La- 
tin heroic  or  hexameter  verfes,  though  con- 
fifting  of  fix  feet,  admit  of  a  confiderablc 
variation  in  the  number  of  fyllables  ;  info- 
much  that  an  hexameter  verfe  may  con- 
tain any  number  of  fyllables  between  twelve 
and  eighteen.  A  verfe,  however,  of  thir- 
teen fyllables,  is  equal,  in  extent  of  found, 
to  one  of  feventeen  ;  or,  which  is  in  cSc€t 
the  fame,  when  the  refiftance  from  the 
confonants  is  lefs,  the  wafte  of  vocal  found, 
in  the  fasie  length  of  time,  is  greater :  For, 
where  the  length  of  fyllables  depends  upon 
the  following  confonants,  the  refts  or  paufes, 
in  reading  thefe  fyllables,  are  proportioned 
to  the  oppofition  we  meet  with  from  the 
confonants.  But  this  will  be  more  evi- 
dent from  examples.     I  fliall,  therefore, 

for 
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for  illuftration,  take  four  verfes  of  thirteen, 
and  as  many  of  fcventeen  fyllables. 

Caftaneafque  nuces,  mea  quas  Amaryllis  amabat. 
Me  tamen  urit  amor:  Quisenim  modus  adfic  amori{ 
Sunt  quibus  in  fatyra  Tfdear  nimis  acer  et  ultra. 
Torva  leaena  lupum  fequitur ;  lupus  ipfe  capellam. 

£t  fontes  facros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 
Sylveftris  raris  fparfic  labrufca  racemis. 
Extin^um  Nymphae  crudeli  funere  Daphnun* 
Reddemus  Nymphis,  ec  cum  ludrabimus  agros* 

In  each  of  thefe  eight  verfes,  the  two 
laft  feet  being  equal,  we  muft  feek  for  the 
differences  in  the  four  preceding  feet. 
Thefe  dadyls,  in  the  four  former  verfes, 
contain  forty-eight  fyllables ;  and  the  fyl- 
lables in  the  fame  number  of  fpondees  in 
the  remaining  verfes  amount  to  thirty-two. 
In  the  forty-eight  fyllables,  are  fifty-three 
vowels,  and  fixty  confonants.  The  thirty- 
two  fyllables  contain  thirty-two  vowels ; 
and,  therefore,  were  the  proportion  of  con- 
fonants in  them  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
other  four  verfes,  it  ought  to  be  thirty-fix, 

whereas 
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whereas  it  amounts  to  fifty- eight.  This 
high  proportion  of  confonants  being  no  lefs 
than  twenty-two  beyond  that  of  the  vowels, 
would  render  the  language  extremely  harfh, 
were  we  obliged  to  read  the  fyllables  of 
thefe  verfes  with  as  great  rapidity  as  thofe 
of  the  four  former.  But  our  refts,  or 
lengthening  of  the  fyllables,  correfponding 
precifely  to  the  refiftance  we  meet  with 
from  the  confonants,  the  melody  of  the 
language  is  preferved  ;  and  the  rhythmical 
value  of  the  verfes  is  equal,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  difference  of  fixteen  fyllables  in  fo 
few  lines, 

I  fhould  not  have  troubled  you  with  this 
profodaical  inveftigation,  had  it  not  been 
that  I  have  not  found  the  melody  of  the 
Latin  nor  of  the  Greek  languages  afcer- 
tained  in  this  manner.  It  may  further 
ferve  as  a  ftandard,  by  which  the  melody 
of  our  own  language  may  be  brought  to 
proof  in  fome  future  obfervations  :  For,  by 
examining  the  laws  of  a  more  perfedk  lan- 
guage. 
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guage,  we  are  led  to  difcover  the  defers 
of  others,  and  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
judge  whether  thefe,  by  the  application  of 
fuch  laws,  can  admit  of  amendment. 

From  this  fhort  inquiry,  we  may  judge 
how  far  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  had 
it  in  their  power  to  diveiiify  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fame  kind  of  verfes,  particular- 
ly hexameters.  We  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  poets  of  a  delicate  tafte  avoided  bring- 
ing verfes  together,  having  the  fame  feet, 
in  the  fame  order.  In  the  beginning  of 
Virgil's  Tityrus,  we  have  riot  a  return  of 
a  line  with  feet  in  the  fame  order  as  any  of 
the  preceding,  till  the  feventh  verfe. 

With  refpeft  to  the  melody  of  language, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that,  of  the  five  vow- 
els, thofe,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which 
we  open  the  mouth  wideft,  feem  beft  fuited 
to  fubjeds  tender,  affedionate,  or  delight- 
ful, as  the  letters  a  and  e^  particularly  the 
former ;  but  the  letters  0  and  u^  in  the  pro- 
nouncing 
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nouncing  of  which  the  lips  are  more  con- 
traded,  are  expreflive  of  what  is  mourn- 
ful, gloomy,  or  horrid.  The  letter  i  is  to 
be  confidered  as  an  intermediate  found. 
There  is  no  Latin  poet  from  whom  this 
obfervation  can  be  exemplified  fo  happily 
as  from  Virgil.  The  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  his  elegant  addrefs  to  his  country, 
in  the  fecond  Georgic,  abound  with  the 
firft  vowel. 

Salre^  magna  parens—— 

Afcraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 

The  following  paffage  abounds  with  the 
iame  letters : 


•Veftaque  mater. 


Quae  Tufcum  Tiberim,  et  Romana  Palatia  fervas. 

The  following  examples  are  of  the  fame 
kind  : 

Phyllida  amo  ante  alias.—— 

Caftaneafque  nuces,  mea  quas  /Amaryllis  amabat. 

■  — Calathis  tibi  Candida  Nais 

Pallentes  violas  et  fumma  papayera  carpens. 
Ah  miferande  puer,  fi  qua  fata  afpera  rumpas» 

The 


I 
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The  effed  of  the  two  laft  vowels  appears 
from  the  following  lines  : 

Veftibulum  ante  ipfam,  primifque  in  faucibus  Ore! 
Lu^us  et  ulcrices  ppfuere  cubilia  curae. 

Crudelis  ubique 
Ludus  ubiqu€  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

The  mute  confonants,  whether  labial, 
dental,  or  guttural,  are  proper  for  difagree- 
able  fubjeds,  and  in  defcribing  particular 
founds.  The  redoubled  peals  of  thunder 
terminating  in  a  diftant  found,  are  exqui- 
fitely  exprefled  by  Virgil. 


-ille  flagranti 


Aut  Athoy  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit. 

The  found  of  the  Satyr's  feet  in  dancing 
is  well  exprefled  in  the  following  line  : 

Saltantes  Satyros  imitabitur  Alphefiboeus. 

Agreeable  founds,  as  zephyrs  among 
trees,  rills  of  water,  or  echoes  from  woods 
and  hills,  are  more  happily  exprefled  by 
the  liquid  confonants 

Formc^fam  refonare  doces  Amaryllida  filvas. 

The 
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The  r,  or  canine  letter,  is  commonly 
confldered  as  harfh ;  hence  fome  people^ 
aflfe£ting  an  extreme  delicacy  of  diiflion, 
throw  it  out  of  their  language  altogether. 
This  letter,  however,  is  of  fingular  utility 
in  poetical  numbers.  When  it  is  repeated- 
ly joined  with  m  or  w,  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  fonorous  bafs  notes,  as  one  may  judge, 
from  the  following  verfe  : 

yrit  odoratum  nodturna  iq  lumina  cedruin. 

And  this  letter,  though  five  times  in  the 
following  melodious  line,  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing harfh,  that  the  repetition  of  it  adds  a; 
grace  to  the  verfe,  with  which  the  author 
muft  have  been  pleafed,  fmce  he  introduces 
it  in  two  different  places,  with  little  varia- 
tion. 

Hie  viridis  tenera  practezit  arundine  ripas. 

The  fame  letter,  when  joined  with  f  or 
Cy  not  guttural,  is  the  fitted:  of  any  to  ex- 
prefs  what  is  harfh  and  irkfome. 

^ed  argutos  inter  flrepere  anfer  olores. 


\ 
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iThe  crafliing  of  ice  below  the  feet  is  ex- 
jprefled  to  great  advantage  in  the  following 
paflage  : 


-^— ah  te  ne  frigdra  latfdant ! 


Ah  tibi  nc  teneras  glacies  fecec  afpera  plantas  ! 

And  thfe  poet  hiWh  been  n6  lefa  happy  in 
conveying  the  following  idea,  by  a  fimilar 
mixture  of  the  fame  letters 


-tUo  ctira  Lycoris 


Perquc  nives  aliuniy  per^tlc  lidrridsi  caftra  fecuta  eft. 

Every  ear  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  harflx- 
nefs  of 

Stridenti  mircrum  ftipula  dilperdere  carmezu 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  fome  paf- 
fages  in  Vifgil  commonly  remarked  by  the 
commentators,  as  exprcflive  of  the  objeds 
defcribed  j  fuch  as  the  working  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  iEtna  ;  an  invitation  to  fleep  by 
the  humming  of  bees  ;  the  monftrous  fi- 
gure of  Polyphemus,  by  a  verfe  of  a  fi- 
milar conftrudion  ;  the  rapidity  and  beat- 
ing of  an  horfe's  feet  in  running,  and  fe- 
veraj  others* 

111  '        A€ 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  language,  fo 
artificial  or  fo  philofophically  conftrud^ed 
as  conftantly  to  furnifli  words  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  things  to  be  exprefled  by  the 
mod  ingenious  poet,  is  not  to  be  found. 
Yea  fome  lines  might  perhaps  be  produced 
from  Virgil  which  appear  to  prove  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations  to  be  ill  grounded.  Nor 
is  this  furprifing,  fince  the  poet  himfelf 
confidered  the  iSneid  as  an  unfiniflied  com- 
pofition.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Vir- 
gil, had  he  lived,  would  have  beftowed 
much  time  and  pains  on  the  further  polifh- 
ing  of  his  numbers^  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fix  laft  books  of  the  ^neid.  For  the 
former  half  of  this  poem  fs  poffcffed  of 
poetical  merit  avowedly  fuperior  to  that  6f 
the  other  half- 
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To    L  -as  L  I  u  s. 

LANGUAGE  may  be  confidcred  as 
a  vehicle  or  machine,  by  which  ideas 
are  conveyed  from  one  mind  to  another. 
Of  different  machines,  intended  for  the 
fame  oi^  fimilar  purpofes,  that  which,  with 
the  fimpleft  conftrudkion,  performs  the  work 
^n  the  fhorteft  t^me,  is  preferable  to  all  the 
reft*  Thia  obfervation  is,  with  propriety, 
applied  to. language.  Brevity  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  circumftances  which  con- 
ftitute  the  perfeftion  of  language.  .  I  do 
not  here  mean  Iwrevity  of  ftyle  in  any  par- 
ticular language,  that  being  frequently  af- 
fected, and  productive  of  obfcurity.  But  of 
different  languages,  ^n  other  refpedts  equal, 
that  in  wluch  we  can  bring  out  our  thoughts 
In  feweft  words,  is  preferable  to  all  the  reft : 

And, 
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And,  as  fimilar  machines  acquire  compara^ 
live  or  relative  power  as  they  are  diminifh^ 
ed  in  fize ;  fb  the  value  of  language  in«- 
creafes,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  a  high  degree 
from  its  brevity;  perhaps,  tp  fpeak  with 
mathematicians,  in  the  duplicate,  or  even 
in  an  higher  proportion.  To  explain  this 
conjefture,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  appear 
to  fome  extravagant,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Pearl  cannot  be 
told  in  the  language  of  an  Indian  in  lek 
than  twenty  lines,  while  it  can  be  told  in 
Englifh,  with  equal  advantage,  in  ten ;  ^nd 
in  Latin,  or  any  third  language,  with  no 
lefs  advantage,  in  five  lines.  Then  would 
the  value  of  this  laft  language  be  equal  to 
four  times  that  of  the  Englilh,  and  to  fix- 
teen  times  that  of  the  Indian.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  analogy  of  language  with  ma- 
chinery may  be  purfued  one  ftep  further  : 
For,  as  a  machine  may  be  inereafed  to 
fuch  a  fize  as  to  be  unfit  for  performing 
any  kind  of  work  whatever,  the  incum- 
l^rance  or  refiftance  arifing  from  its  weight 

an4 
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and  fridiori  rendering  it  wholly  ufelefs  j  fp,; 
were  any  metaphyfical  or  complicated  pror 
pofition  to  be  explained  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, fo  great  extent  of  periphrafis  would 
be  neceflary,  that,  inftead  of  a  perfpicuous 
folution,  we  Ihoul^  quickly  be  involved  in 
darknefs ;  and  a  language,  in  which  ilill , 
more  words  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea  fhould 
be  neceflary,  would  be  infufiicient  for  the 
common  purpofes  of  life, 

Philologifts  are  not  agreed  about  the 
greater  propriety  of  infledled  terminations 
of  words,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  of  par- 
ticles by  which  the  diflferent  parts  of  nouns 
and  verbs  are  diftinguiflied,  as  in  modem 
languages.  The  former  is  evidently  more 
fubfervient  to  brevity.  A  multiplicity  of 
particles  tends  to  inervate  a  language,  as 
appears  more  from  Lyric  and  Pindaric  poe- 
]try,  than  from  any .  other  kind  of  cornpo- 
fition,  as  I  think  hatjb  been  obferved  irj  a 
former  letter.  Were  the  Odes  of  Horace 
Jo  be  turned  into  modern  lyrics,  though  the 

tranflato): 
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tranflator  ihould  be  pofTefled  of  poetical 
powers  equal  to  thofe  of  Horace  himfelf, 
the  tranflation  would  be  found,  neverthelefs, 
inferior  in  ftrength  and  folidity  to  the  ori- 
ginals. 

Brevity  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  infleded  terminations.  The 
agreement  of  words  with  one  another  is 
thus  rendered  fo  obvious,  that  authors  are 
enabled  to  disjoin  two  or  more  words  in 
the  fame  period,  without  affecting  the  per- 
Ijpicuity  of  the  fenfe.  This  is  known  to  be 
univerfally  the  cafe  with  the  Roman  au- 
thors. Some  of  the  moderns  have  thought 
fuch  an  arrangement  of  words  produ&ive 
.of  obfcurity.  But  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  it  was  fo  with  the  Romans,  nor  e- 
ven  with  thofe  of  our  own  times,  who  are 
matters  of  the  language. 

The  more  or  lefs  entertaining  method 
of  telling  the  fame  ftory  muft  be  obvious 
to  every  body.     We  hear  one,  lame  in  this 

art. 
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art,  unwarily  let  his  hearers  into  the  udra- 
vclling,  while  he  is  yet  in  the  middle  of 
his  tale  ;  whence  all  that  follows  becomes 
infipid  and  tirefome.  Another  art&lly 
keeps  the  minds  of  his  audience  in  a  fdUci- 
tous  fufpenfe  till  the  end  of  the  narration, 
when  their  expeiftations  are  gratified  by  an 
happy  developement.  Something  of  the 
fame  nature  is  obferved  to  obtain  in  the 
conftrudlion  of  fentences.  The  Roman 
authors,  from  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
words,  had  it  in  their  power  to  conduldt 
this  to  the  greateft  advantage.  According- 
ly, in  thefe  authors  we  frequently  feem  to 
wade  through  periods  with  uncertainty, 
when,  in  a  word  or  two  at  the  end,  we 
find  a  fatisfa<3:ory  folution  of  what  had  juft 
before  appeared  obfcure  and  problematic. 
This  gives  a  gtace  and  ftrength  to  compo- 
fition,  which  we  can  hardly  expert  in  mo- 
dern languages. 

The  elegance  and  melody  of  Gfeek  and 
Roman  verfification  may  be  faid  to  arife 

chiefly 
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chiefly  from  infleded  terminations ;  for  the 
poets,  aflfuming  a  much  greater  latitude  in 
the  arrangement  of  words  than  the  authoi% 
of  profe  compofitions,  were  enabled  to  con- 
fimQ,  their  verfes  according  to  the  moft  rigid 
laws  of  profody,  and  fuch  as  are  unknown  in 
modern  languages.  Another  circumftance  of 
importance  in  thefe  dead  languages  is,  that 
pronouns,  fo  irkfome  from  the  unavoidable 
nectflity  of  repeating  them  in  modern  com- 
pofitions,  are  frequently  difpenfed  with. 
The  following  literal  tranflation  from  O- 
vid's  introdudioo  to  his  Metamorphofes, 
with  the  words  arranged,  and  the  pronouns 
left  out,  as  in  the  original,  will  fet  thefe 
obfervations  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view. 
**  Into  new  inplines  mind  changed  to  fing 
**  of  forms  bodies  :  Gods,  undertaking,  for 
*'  ye  changed  thefe,  favour  my  j  firft  arid 
^'  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  my  own 
"  uninterrupted  bring  down  times  fong/* 

This  paflage,  having  the  words  in  the 
common  order  of  Englifh,  and  the  pro- 
nouns fupplied,  runs  thus : 
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My  mind  inclines  me  to  fing  of  forms 
changed  into  new  bodies;  ye  Gods,  for  ye 
changed  thefe,  favour  my  undertaking, 
and  bring  down  my  uninterrupted  fong 
from  the  firft  origin  of  the  world  to  my 
own  times. 

In  decyphering  the  former  tranflation,  it 
is  impoffible  to^  difcover  the  relations  of 
words  with  one  another,  as  of  the  two  ad- 
jectives, nenv  and  changed^  that  is,  which 
belongs  to  forms,  and  which  to  bodies.  The 
agreement  of  my  own  and  uninterrupted 
with  times  ^nd  fong,  is  fio  lefs  uncertain. 
Had  the  original  of  this  paflage  been  bur- 
dened with  the  number  of  pronouns  indif* 
penfible  in  an  Englifh  verfion,  w^  fhould 
have  concluded  it  to  be  rather  the  tafk  of  a 
fchool-boy,  than  the  compofition  of  an  in- 
genious poet.     Notwithftanding  the  varied 
terminations  of  the  Latin  pronouns,  a  Ro- 
man ear  could  not  have  tolerated  meus  am-- 
musfert  me^  or,  deducite  meum  carmen  ad 
mea  tempera.    Mr  Dryden,  fcnfible  of  the 
{(L  k  k  inelegance 
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inelegance  which  attends  a  multiplicity  of 
pronouns,  hath  taken  the  liberty  to  devi- 
ate from  the  text,  by  terminating  this  paf- 
fage  with  Caefar's,  inftead  of  my  onxm 
times. 

Two  circumftances,  which,  with  others,, 
mark  the  fuperiority  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry  over  the  modern,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Thefe  are  variety  and  melody. 
The  diiference  of  five  fyllables,  or  any  part 
of  that  number,  in  an  hexameter  verfe,  af- 
fords an  ample  field  to  a  poet  of  genius 
and  tafle,  to  modulate  his  numbers  to  his 
fiibjedt,  and  to  entertain  his  reader  with  a 
melodious  variety  of  rhythmic  changes. 
When  we  read  any  of  the  great  poems  in 
Englifli,  as  Milton,  the  ^neid  by  Mr  Dry- 
den,  or  the  Iliad  by  Mr  Pope,  we  are  re- 
ftrifted  to  an  unremitting  repetition  of  ten 
fyllables;  for  an  Alexandrine  verfe  will 
never  be  held,  by  a  reader  of  tafte,  a  relief 
to  the  mind  from  thefe  uniform  meafures. 

With 
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With  rcfpe<a  to  melody i  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  modirn  poet,  however  art- 
ful in  verfification,  to  regulate  his  quanti-* 
ties  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  refift- 
ance  of  confonants.  We  fhould  think  the 
four  confonants  r,  c,  d^  by  or  «,  g^  d^  /,  but 
ill  aflbrted  to  appear  in  a  poetical  verfe ; 
and  yet  the  former  is  to  be  found  in  the 
firft  line  of  Mr  Dryden's  tranflation  of  the 
iBneid ;  the  other  in  that  of  the  Metamor- 
phofes  by  the  fam6  hand.  Let  either  oi: 
both  of  thefe  groups  be  tranfplantcd  to  Vir- 
gil's or  Ovid's  Latin  verfes,  and  the  effect 
would  immediately  appear,  EngKih.  he- 
roic verfes,  confifting  invariably  of  ten  fyl-? 
lables,  muft  be  read  in  the  fame  length  of 
time,  whatever  number  of  confonants  they 
contain  ;  or  if,  at  times,  a  more  or  lefs  ac-> 
celerated  reading  be  neceflary,  that  ought  to 
depend  upon  the  fenfe,  not  upon  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  verfes.  It  frequently  happens 
that  we  are  obliged  to  make  our  way  through 
a  croud  of  confonants,  with  a  ^bnfiderahle 
<^gree  of  rapidity^  Nothing  r^Qders  lan-» 
'  guage 
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guage  more  harih.  Examples  of  this  might 
be  brought  frpm  the  bell  Englilh  poet$, 
But  in  language,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
thing  elfe,  the  force  of  cuftom  appears  in 
rendering  us  infenfible  to  harfh  founds. 
.  Hence  the  languages  of  fome  nations  in 
Europe,  though  abounding  with  the  hardi- 
er, and  particularly  with  the  guttural  con- 
fonants,  and  though  harih  to  every  ftran- 
ger,  are,  neverthelefs,  held  by  the  natives 
as  bold,  manly,  and  fuperior  to  evpry  other 
language. 

Befides  a  due  proportion  of  vowels  and 
confonanis,  and  the  mod  advantageous  ar-- 
rangement  of  thefe,  proper  accentuation  is 
deemed  neceflary  in  conftituting  the  melody 
of  language.  Without  examining  the  pro? 
priety  of  the  divifion  of  accents  into  grave, 
acute,  and  circumflex;  of  elevations  and 
deprefSons  of  the  voice,  to  which  a  iminute 
\  attention  is  feldpm  paid,  it  may  be  obfcr- 
yed,  that  the  accenting  of  words  ia,  for 
the  moft  p^t^  little  mor^  than  prouQunciog 

one 
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one  fy liable  of  a  word  fomewhat  more  fw^ 
cibly  thaii  the  reft.  This^  perhaps,  in  e- 
very  modem  language,  dqpends  more  upon 
cuftom,  than  upon  any  general  law  or  ftan- 
dard.  Hence  the  accents  g£  feveral  words 
have' been  known  to  undergo  changes  in 
different  periods,  and  many  words  are  dif- 
ferently accented  in  different  provinces  and 
counties  at  the  fame  time.  When  the  ac- 
cents of  words  fall  upon  ftiort  fyllables,  in 
which  the  vowels  are  followed  by  two  or 
more  confohants,  the  harfhnefs  becomes 
more  obvious.  Gould  we  avail  ourfelves 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  profddy,  fuch  fyl-* 
lables  ought  not  to  be  Ihort,  or,  if  they  be, 
ought  not  to  be  accented.  According  to. 
the  fame  profpdy,  there  are  many  words 
in  the  Englifh  language  which  would 
be  better  without  accents  altogether.  In 
the  Englifh  word  important^  the  accent  is 
at  prefent  on  the  middle  fyllable ;  but,  if  we 
confult  melody,  there  feems  to  be  no  rea- 
fon  why  it  fhould  not  be,  with  equal  pro— 
{>riety,  on  the  firft  or  laft^  fince  eacl^  of  the 

three 
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three  vowels  is  followed  with  two  confo«- 
nants,  and  the  latter  of  each  of  thefe  two 
is  a  mute.  Let  this  word  make  part  of  a 
Latin  verfe,  and  we  immediately  difcovcr  * 
its  proper  pronunciation.  Thus,  negledt- 
ing  the  fenfe,  let  it  fland  the  firft  word  in 
Virgil's  Tityrus,  where  it  will  occupy  the 
place  of  two  long  and  two  Ihort  fyllables. 

Important  patulae  recabanst  Sec. 

Whoever  reads  this  line  with  propriety, 
will  pronounce  allthe  fyllables  o^Important 
exactly  equal,  and  an  elevation  or  depref-* 
iiqn  of  the  voice  here  would  have  more  the 
appearance  of  the  emphaiis  of  a  fentencc, 
than  of  the  accent  of  a  word.  Hundreds 
of  words  ia  the  Englifh  language  might  be 
brought  to  proof  by  the  fame  profody. 

It  may  be  obfe^ved,  that  by  accents  we 
iafeniibly  fhorten  the  neighbouring  fyllable 
of  the  fame  word,  even  where  it  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  melody.  This  is  produdive 
of  an  barihnefsji  wbich^  fJCQOi  the  force  df 

cuftom^ 
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cuftom,  is  lefs  perceptible  to  ourfclves  than 
to  ftrangers,  and  can  only  be  brought  to  a 
proper  trial  by  meafured  lines. 

Of  things  important  and  of  dire  events. 

Here  the  accent  is  on  the  middle  fyllable 
of  important^  and  on  the  fecond  of  eventSy 
as  it  ought  to  be,  becaufe  of  the  confo- 
nants«  Let  this  line  be  changed  as  follows: 

Of  events  dire,  and  of  things  important. 

To  read  this  line  with  its  meafures  com- 
plete, tl^e  accent  of  events  being  now  on 
the  former  fyllable,  the  latter  is  fhortened, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  fub- 
fequent  confonants  j  and  the  accent  falling 
upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  important^  the 
middle  fyllable  is  fhortened,  and  thus  the 
harlhnefs  of  thefe  two  words  becomes  ob- 
vious even  to  ourfelves. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife  ;  the  lengthening  or  fhortening  of  a 
fyllable  doth  not  affeft  the  other  fyllables 
of  the  fame  word,  unlefs  fome  profodaical 

law 
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law  render  it  necefTary.  Let  the  words 
volucresy  tei^brae^  cerebro^  ferve  as  exam* 
pies  of  this  obfervation.  In  thefe  words, 
the  firft  and  laft  fyllables  remain  unchanged, 
whether  the  middle  fyllables  be  long  or 
fhort,  as  in  the  verfes  below  *. 

You  muft  not  think  that  I  mean  here  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  Englifh  Ian-* 
guage.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to 
be  inferior  to  non^  now  in  Europe.  But,  in 
thefe  laft  letters,  I  have  affumed  the  de* 
partment  of  a  grammarian,  hoping  that 
you  may  find  thefe  few  obfervations  an 
inducement  not  to  relax  in  your  applica- 
tion to  the  dead  languages. 

LETTER 

*  Obfcoeilaeque  canes,  importunaeque  volncres. 
Ad  fuetae  ripis  volucres  et  flumiois  alveo* 

Semper,  et  obtenta  denCmtur  nodtae  teneh'oe.     .  ; 
Eurialum  tgnebrae  ramorum  onerofaque  praeda. 

Sanguine  canis  adhuc  fparfoque  infeda  ctrt^r; 
Oflaque  difperfit  €ir€lr9  permixta  cruentQ. 
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LETTER    XLVIL 


To    L  JE  L  I  0  s. 

I  Am  not  unacquainted  with  what  you 
mention  concerning  the  fentiments, 
of  a  late  philologift,  who  complains  that 
greater  attention  hath  been  given  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  by  learned  men,  than  to 
their  refpedtive  vernacular  languages,  and 
particularly  to  the  Englifh.  He  infinuates, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
apply  ourfelves  more  ferioufly  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  own  language,  thinking 
it  unneceflary  to  beftow  fo  much  time  and 
pains  on  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that 
thefe  ought  not  to  be  fo  generally  taught. 

It  is'  a  juft  bbfervatlon,  thafct  many  men, 

diftinguifhed  for  literature,  ^fpecially  in  the 

;two  laft  centuries,  were  mafters  of  the  dead 

L 11  languages. 
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languages,  and  wrote  with  much  elegance 
in  Latin,  while  they  were  but  ill  informed 
in  the  proprieties  of  their  mother  tongue. 
We  ought  not,  however,  from  thefe  ex-  , 
amples,  to  abandon  languages  which,  while 
they  tend  to  improve  our  own,  have  no 
lefs  influence  in  refining  our  tafte  in  other 
refpeds.  You  know  my  fcntiments  oh 
this  fubjcd  ;  and,  though  I  had  intended 
not  to  make  further  obfcrvations  on  it,  I 
fhall  here  fubjoin  a  thought  or  two,  which; 
with  what  hath  been  faid  in  former  Idtlers, 
1  flatter  myfelf  you  will  confidcr  as  rhon 
tives  to  purfuc  the  ftudy  of  dead  languages 
with  greater  attention  than  the  prefent  age 
feems  difpofed  to  beftow  upon  them. 

After  the  long  and  dark  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  fcience  and  tafte  began 
to  break  upon  Gothic  ignorance  and  the 
lethargy  of  the  monks,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors  came  to  be  the  great  objeds  of 
inveftigation.  Before  the  difcovery  of  the 
s^xt  of  piatipgyt  Cbver^  examples  of  geniuj^ 

an4 
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and  tafte  had  appeared  ;  among  whom 
were  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace ;  but 
very  few  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe* 
From  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  feveral  of  the  daf- 
fies were  publiflied,  and  were  even  then  to 
be  purchafed  at  a  moderate  rate.  From 
this  aera,  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  with 
one  confent,  adopted  the  Latin  language 
for  communicating  their  works  to  the  pu- 
blic, and  for  correfponding  with  one  an^ 
other.  Thus  fcience  made  greater  ad- 
vances than  if  it  had  been  attended  with 
all  the  inconveniences  which  are  known  to 
be  unavoidable  in  tranflations,  efpecially 
when  almofl  every  nation  in  Europe  hatb 
its  refpedive  language.  Befides  the  obvi- 
ous advantages  which  attend  a  co^nmoa 
language,  there  arofe  among  thefe  learned 
men  an  emulation  to  excel  m  purity  and 
elegance  of  ftyle,  and'  in  clai&Gal  compofi*- 
tion,  many  proofs  of  which  merit  tabe 
tranfinitted  to  the  kteft  ages. 

But, 
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But,  without  dwelling  on  the  advantages 
which  arofe  from  thefe  languages  after  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  every  perfon  of  tafte 
will  confider  his  labour  as  fiiflSciently  com- 
penfated  by  the  pleafure  and  benefit  to  be 
acquired  from  the  ftudy  of  the  more  cele- 
brated authors  of  antiquity,  in  their  orig.i* 
nal  languages^  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
we  now  poffefs  tranflations  of  thefe  volumes 
fo  accurate  and  elegant  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  fuperfede  the  ftudy  of  the  originals.  If 
any  one  be  eiititled  to  fet  a  value  upon 
tranflations^  it  ought  to  be  the  tranflators 
themfelves  ;  and  of  thefe,  none  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  rate  them  high  than  Mr  Dry- 
den.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  his  long  difcourfe  prefixed  to  the 
iEneid,  will  find  the  differences  between 
the  Latin  and  Englifh  languages  ftated^ 
That  ingenious  poet  complains  loudly  of 
the  difadvantages  under  which  he  laboured, 
in  being  obliged  to  tranflate  into  a  language 
fo  much  inferior  to  the  original.  "  Where- 
"  ever  the  Caefura  is  ufed,"  fays  he,  "  it 

"  gives 
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"  gives  a  roughnefs  to  the  verfe,  of  which 
^'  we  can  have  little  need  in  a  language 
"  which  is  over-ftocked  with  confonants. 
"  Such  is  not  the  Latiny  where  the  vowels 
"  and  confonants  are  mixed  in  .due  pro- 

"  portion  to  each  other;  yet  Virgil  judged 

* 

**  the  vowels  to  have  fomewhat  of  an  over- 
"  balance,  and  therefore  tempers  their 
"  fweetnefs  with  Caefuras."  He  after- 
wards tells  us,  **  Virgil  ftudies  brevity 
"  more  than  any  other  poet  j  but  he  had 
**  the  advantage  of  a  language  wherein 
**  much  may  be  comprehended  in  a  Kttle 
"  fpace.  We,  and  all  the  modern  tongues, 
**  have  more  articles  and  pronouns,  befides 
"  figns  of  tenfes  and  cafes,  and  other  bar- 
"  barifms,  on  which  our  fpeech  is  built  by 
"  the  faults  of  our  forefathers.'* 

Mr  Pope  hath  lingular  merit  in  his 
tiranflacion  of  the  Iliad ;  and  a  few  paflages 
have  been  thought  fuperior  to  the  origi- 
nal *  J    but,    in  the  greater  part  of  that 

tranflation, 

« 

♦  Fitzolborne's  Letters. 
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tranflation,  the  majeftic  fimplicity  of  the 
original  is  not  to  be  found.  A  verfified 
tranflation  can  be  little  more  than  a  pa- 
raphrafe,  of  the  difadvantages  attending 
which,  a  mere  Englifh  reader  may  judge 
from  feledl:  paflages  in  facred  hiftory.  The 
lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than hath  undergone  repeated  paraphrafes 
and  verfifications ;  but  thefe  have  been 
conftantly  found  inferior  to  the  bold  and 
afFeding  fimplicity  of  the  text.  The  Iliad 
is  a  poem  of  that  kind  which  doth  not  ad- 
mit of  improvement  from  refined  language, 
or  highly  ornamented  ftyle,  efpecially  when 
thefe  are  more  drffufive  than  the  original. 
The  lion's  Ikin  and  a  club  become  a  Her- 
cules better  than  a  French  fuit  and  a  cane. 

Dr  Swift's  propofal  for  correding  and 
fixioj^  our  language,  is  known  to  every 
Englifli  reader  pf  tafte.  That  author  la- 
ments; the  fate  of  thbfe  whofe  compofitions, 
whatever  merit  they  poflefs,  muft  fink  in 
value  from  the  changeable  ftate  of  living 


'-     »ij|ges; 
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languages ;  and,  after  a  century  or  tW0| 
though  they  may  then  be  occafionally  con- 
fuhed,  will  ceafe  to  be  held  objeds  of  plea- 
furc  or  of  tafte.  It  is,  in  fome  rcfpcdd,  a 
compeiifation  for  an  author's  kbour»^  to  be 
confcious  that  be  writes  iti  ai  language  no 
lodger  liable  to  change,  or  to  degenerate* 
Lsitirt  compofitions  of  fup^tior  worthy  will 
find  tranflator*  in  every  age,  while  th^  fpi- 
rit  and  genius  of  their  authors  remain  un- 
changed in  the  originals ;  andj  if  they  waftt 
merit,  no  language  whatever  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  preferve  them.  The  praife  of  folly 
by  Erafmiis  hath  been  repeatedly  tranfla** 
ted  into  all  the  polite  languages  of  Europe  j 
but  we  muft  look  for  Erafmus  himkW  in 
the  original,  which  wilt  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  lateft  pofterity  as  freih  as  it  camel  frorit 
the  author's  band.  Had  Erafmus  written 
in  Fkmifh  or  id  Dutch,  ^e  fliofuki  hardly 
have  known  his  nalae  at  this  ddty^  Lord 
BaconV  Latin  works^  though  never  re* 
marked  for  elegance,  may  be  read  wkh  fa« 

tisfa^ioQ  I 
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tisfadion  j  but  the  prudery  of  the  prefent 
age  can  fcarcely  tolerate  his  Englifh. 

The  greater  part  of  words  in  the  more 
elegant  modern  languages,  particularly  in 
Italian,  Sjpanifh,  French,  and  Englifh,  are 
of  Greek  or  Latin  origin.  There  are  few 
words  in  Englifh  exceeding  two  fyllables 
which  are  not  derived  from  one  of  thefe 
dead  languages.  The  proper  application 
of  words  hath  been  found  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  knowledge  of  their  derivations. 
Hence  the  advantages  arifing  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  languages  which  are  near- 
ly connedted  with  our  own.  It  is  true, 
fome  authors  have  been  known  to  write 
with  elegance  and  fuflScient  corredtnefs, 
though  unacquainted  with  the  dead  lan- 
guages. Thefe,  however,  are  few;  and 
even  they  have,  for  the  moft  part,  lamented 
this  defeifl:.  But,  whatever  powers  one 
may  poflefs  in  any  particular  language,  in- 
dependent of  the  helps  of  others,  it  will  be 
i;eadilly  allowed,  that,  to  ufe  words  fcien- 

tifically, 
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tifically,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
origin,  and  of  their  connedions  with  other 
languages,  is  more  agreeable  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  fmce  the  propriety  of  their  applica- 
tion is  more  certain. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  apply  the 
laws  of  the  dead  languages  to  our  own,  as 
often  as  that  application  is  not  prevented 
by  idiomatical  differences.  By  fubje*£ting 
our  own  language  to  the  laws  of  another, 
we,  in  effe£t,  adopt  that  other  as  a  ftan- 
dard.  The  advantages  of  conftituting  a  dead 
language  a  ftandard  to  oqe  ftill  liable  to  in- 
novations, are  obvious  ;  for  the  former  be- 
ing immutable,  muft  retard  the  decline  of 
the  other,  but,  from  its  fuperior  value, 
cannot  corrupt  it* 

To  fum  up  the  matter ;  fmce  the  vo- 
lumes of  antiquity  which  have  efcap^d  the 
wrecks  of  time,  are  admitted  by  the  Seft 
judges  as  ftandards  of  elegant  and  refined 
compofition  j  and,  fmce  the  true  fpirit  and 

'  M  m  m  geniiis 
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genius  of  their  authors  are  not  to  be  foun4 
in  tranflations,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
two  dead  languages  fufficient  to  read  theni 
in  the  original  with  tafte,  and  confequent- 
ly  with  e^iie  and  readinefs,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion. For  the  prefervation^  therefore,  of 
thefe  dead  languages,  we  mull  look  to  our 
feminaries,  whoie  bufmefs  it  is  to  prevent  a 
facrifice  with  which  the  prefent  age  feems 
to  be  threatened. 


LETTER     XLVIIL 


To    L  -E  L  I  u  s. 

ALL  things,  fayvS  Horace,  however  du- 
rable they  may  appear,  ure  liable  to 
changes,  and  tend  to  diflblution  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  expedled  that  language,  in  its  nature 
fludtuating,'  can  be  preferved  in  a  ftate  of 
purity,  it  being,  like  other  things,  fubjciS 

to 
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to  variations  and  porruption.  It  feems  not. 
to  be  an  eafy  matter  to  deterniine  when  a 
language  hathreachecj  its  higheil  pitch  , of 
purity.  Horace  complains  that^Ennius^  and 
other  antient  authors,  ejijoyed  iq4ulgepcies 
in  which  the  moil  diftinguifhed  authoss  o£ 
the  Auguftan  age  were  not  gratified.  It 
may, ^however,  be  queftiopedi; whether  »thi8s 
complaint  be  well  grounded.  While  a  lan-» 
guage  Js  yet  barren,  and  far  from  a  ftate  of 
perfqftiQn,^it  is  allowable  for  men  of  tafte 
and  genius  to  ufe  liberties  in  correcting  it^ 
whether  by  fupplying  words  where  want-* 
ed,  or  by  making  changes  which  its  rude 
ftate  may  require. 

When  a  language,  hath  acquired  an  high 
degree  of  purity,  the  liberty  of  innovating, 
particularly  of  introducing  new  words,  or 
of  poliftiing  it  further^  ought  to  be  ihor^ 
circumfcribed.  The  Latin  language,  from 
the  Auguftan  age  downwards,  is  a  proof 
that  the  degeneracy  of .  language  aiifes 
chiefly  frop*  efforts  to  .poliOi  it  beyond  a 

certain 
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certain  degree.  Hence  the  authors  who 
followed  that  period,  meaning  higher  de-^ 
grees  of  refinement,  infenfibly  degenerated 
into  a  worfe  ftyle  ;  infomuch  that  we  can 
difcovef '  in  thofe  who  lived  about  a  cen^ 
tury  later  than  Horace,  more  labour,  with 
lefs  perfpicuity.  Nor  can  we  judge  of  the 
ftyie  of  this  latter  period  from  that  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  fmce  he  was  upbraided  by 
his  contemporaries  for  imitating  Cicero'* 
ftyle,  and  avoiding  that  which  was  fafhion'* 
able  in  his  own  time. 

.  As  we  fee  objeds  to  more  advantage 
when  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the 
eye,  than  when  nearer ;  fo  we  frequently 
judge  more  juftly  of  events,  and  of  circum* 
ftances  relating  to  them,  which  have  pre-* 
ceded  our  own  times,  than  of  thofe  in 
which  we  purfelves  live.  It  appears  now, 
that  it  would  have  been  an  eligible  meafure 
to  have  conftituted  the  compofitions  of  the 
Auguftan  period,  as  ftandards  of  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  the  J-ratin  language,  rather 

than 
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than  for  the  fubfequent  authors  to  have  at* 
tempted  higher  degrees  of  refinement ;  for, 
however  little  thefe  authors  doubted  of  their 
fuccefs,  the  language  evidently  degenerated. 
To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  our  own 
times,  it  may  be  alked  whether  it  would  be 
advifable  to  preferve  the  Englifh  language 
as  it  now  is,  as  far  as  that  is  in  our  power, 
or  to  labour  its  further  improvement.  To 
come  at  a  folution  of  this  problem,  we 
ought  to  confider  the  caufes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  language. 

When  a  ftate  is  become  populous,  rich, 
and,  confequently,  luxurious,  a  general  im- 
patience for  changes,  and  a  paffion  for  no-* 
velty,  are  obferved  to  prevail  j  nor  are  thefe 
confined  to  drefs,  equipage,  houfehold-fur-  ^ 
niture,  and  the  like,  but  extend  their  in- 
fluence to  language.  New  words  are  in- 
troduced, the  fpelling  of  pthers,  formerly 
in  ufe,  is  changed,  and  phrafeplogy  itfelf 
feldom  fails  to  undergo  a  new  modification. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  a  ftate,  while  the 

culture 
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culture  of  manners  is  fcarcely  known,  ^au-  • 
thors,  little  follkitous  for  the  ornaments, 
and  frequently  regardlefs  of  the  propriety 
of  language,  coihmit  their  thoughts  tp  wri-. 
ting  without  referve.  Style,  then,  though 
unpdiihed,  and,  in  later  ages,  deemed  ilo«^' 
venly,  is  bold  and  unaffcfted.  In  it  we: 
find  nature  a  cdmpenfation  for  the  waait  of 
art.  As  manners  and  language  advance  in 
refinement,  the^  times  become  more  cenfo-* 
rious.  >  At  length  a  delicacy^  not  to  fay  hin 
ftidioufnefs  of  tafte,  obtains  fp  far,  that, 
though  language  makes  but  a  fecondary 
part  in  compofition,  volumes  are  in  dan-- 
ger  of  being  reprobated  for  incorredinefa 
of  ftyle,.  however  interefting  the  matter 
contained  may  be.  But,  when  refinement 
is  carried  beyond  due  bounds,  excefe  of  la- 
bour j>arifing  from  ambition  to  excel,  ig  fre- 
quently produdive.  of  a  formal  and  »fFep- 
ted  ftyle,  and  brjcaks  in  ypon  that  freedoni 
and  jeafe,  without  which  the  grace  aqd  dig- 
nity irf  jpompofition  can  hardly  be  fupport- 

.     \.x-'  ^  The 
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The  intercourfe  of  nations  with  one  an- 
other, is  a  known  fource  of -the  corruption 
of  languages.  .  Of  »two  neighbouring .  na- 
tions, though  each  be  pofleffed  of  a  lan- 
guage, excellent  in  itfelf,  yet,  if  the  idioms 
of  thefe  languages  be  different,  and  if  the 
natives  cultivate  much  correfpondence,  the. 
two  languages  will  hardly  fail*  to  fhare  a 
reciprocal  infection.  The  uninterrupted 
itttercourfe  of  the  Britifli  with  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  hath  had  its'  influ- 
ence on  the  Englifh  language.  It  is  not 
the  introduction  of  new  words  that  is  fo 
much  to  be  feared ;  authors  of  tafte,  and 
who  are  attentive  to  the  chaftity  of  the 
language,  will  avoid  foreign  wdrds  in  their 
eompolitions.  But  the  idiom,  on  which 
the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  language  in  a 
great  meafure  depend,  comes,  in  time,  to 
be  infenfibly  warped  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Thus,  however  we  may  be  pleaTed 
with  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether,  in  later 

ages, 
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ages,  its  purity  fliall  be  difcovered  to  have 
been  on  the  decline  in  the  prefent  iimes, 
as  we  have  obferved  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  Roman  language  after  the  Augu* 
ftan  age. 

It  may  be  urged  here,  that,  according  to 
thefe  obfervations,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  from  the  conftant  intercourfe 
of  the  two  nations,  could  not  fail  to  catch 
a  muti^tal  taint.  But,  the  Latin  being  form- 
ed from  the  Greek,  the  genius  and  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  two  languages  were  fo 
much  a-kin,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
to  be  feared,  except,  perhaps,  the  adopting 
of  words  from  one  another;  and  Horace 
doth  not  feem  to  confider  this  as  an  evil. 

*  Et  nova  fadaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem;  fi 
Graeco  fonte  cadant. 

Dr  Swift's  remonftrance  for  a  fociety, 
invefted  with  public  authority,  for  impro- 
ving 

*  New  words,  and  lately  made,  fhall  credit  claiaa^ 
II  from  a  Grecian  fource  they  gently  ftream. 

Francis^ 
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Ving  and^  fixing  the  'EnglKh  language^ 
'would  be  inore  fcafonable  inf  our  times, 
thin  it  was  fevcnty  years  ago.  Thccaufes 
of  the  cdrniption  of '  language  are  greatly 
increafed' Within  that  period,  particularly 
a  general  paffion  for  noveltyj  for  vifiting 
foreign- countries^  for  importing  their  lan- 
guages, and  ingrafting  them  on  our  own, 
for  the  forging  of  new  words  among  our- 
ftlves,:  and  for  a  new  application  bY  others 
formerly  in  ufe.  To  thefc  we  may  add 
the  Conftant  publication  and  reading  of  no- 
vels and  adventures. 
.■;:;.  .i^-  ■       

'  0oftfiderihg,  therefore,  the  changes  to 
which  our  language  is  expofedi  by  thefc 
and  other  caufes,  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, it  would  appear  a  preferable  me- 
thod to  preferve  the  language  as  it  now 
is,  rather  than  to  hazard  its  corruption  by 
further  attempts  of  refinement ;  unlefs  this 
could  be  done  by  fuch  a  fociety  as  Dr  Swift 
propofed.  We  are  now  poflefled  of  a  va- 
riety of  Englifh  <:ompofitions  on  every 
N  Q  n  fubjea. 
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tahjeStj  jufUy  celebrated  for  pyrity  and  c^ 
legance  of  ftyle.  The  elements  of  thp  lan^ 
guage^  digefted  alphabetically^  aad  their 
various  ufes,  esL^mplifi^d  frpm  thefe  au- 
thors^ might  well  jTuffice  as  »  geaeral  ftaa- 
dard,  oXf  if  I  may  ufe  thp  e^^preflioq,  as  ^ 
phrafeological  go^e  for  future  compoiltioos* 
The  labours  of  a  learned  and  induftriou* 
author  for  this  purpc^e,  which  have  beeii 
for  fome  years  \n  the  hands  of  the  public, 
mei:it  well  the  thanks  of  his  country.  But 
much  remains  ftill  to  be  done  iia  that  way  | 
and  the  fandlion  of  a  fpciety  appointed  by 
the  legiflature,  or  by  a  refpe£table  part  of 
It,  would  have  a  more  certain  effeft  thai^ 
the  work  of  any  private  author. 


I.ETT]PJt 
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T  d    L  Mh  t  xi  »i 

THERE  ik  hmif  xitxf  ckradfcr  1 
would  ^Ifli  tiidiie  to  avoid  tkah'that 
of  a  ZoiWs.  ■  tht  two  laft  agfc«^^  Kfe  rfefi- 
n^d  than  tlie  prefeM^  ibem^4ed  i^h  i^ifidted 
tirhd  could  ill  tol^lit«  ;auth6f ft  ^hofe  feuM 
tiirieli^i  4id  ^not  €oi;cij^ifde  with  their  owa# 
Heiice literary: ^ i:ont}roverfied  were,  fort^ti 
mofi fxaurt^  totidu^ked  wkh  aoat  illthend-  aiid 
acrimoaioii^  Ipititf  and  we  hal^reaCrai  Mt 
^c&^U  that,  io  the  workgof  t^e  Ijeaiinieil  of 
that  pcfiodj  ihoiiigh  l^^udi^tiy  poflefled  of 
mudi  mctit^  we  iboietiines  meet  wi(h  iflH 
ye^Tes  ex{>reiied  with  fudh  afperity  os* 
inark  the  authors  id  iiave  been  ai^uated*  bjf 
a  Tindii^iire  principdie.  Wiiea  an  author 
layebiaf  works  before  the  ptiblic,  he  cm^txt 
not  to  3^  ^£&tisfied$hat  thcf  uhcfergoaii. 

invefti- 
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inveftigation,  however  minute,  provided 
this  be  conduced  with  candour,  with  tem- 
per, ajadlw^th  gooH  'maimers.  .The  eluci- 
dation, or  even  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
hath  often  bein  the  refult  of  reviews  of  this^ 
nature,         "       '  ^^ 


.  1  am  willing  to  believe  Ifhall  apt  irfw* 
upon^nyfelf  the  denomination  of  a  morj||e 
or  difcoBtented  critic,  if  I  fliall  makefome^ 
QbfeFvacioi^s  !OA  a  work  'which  I  recojntnend 
to  yolitr  attentive .  peru&L  The  •  voluifie^ 
meant,  is  Yoltaire'e  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  la 
it  yottiwill  find  much  enteruining  hiftorK 
<tal  ihformation,.ibme  feafonable/andriin^. 
ftru^lfve  refle€kicas,  and  the  whole  ^^on- 
veyisd  in  perfpicuQils  and  ekgaqt  ianguage«r 
But,:  to  whatever  merit  this  work-may  layr 
claim,  it  is  not,  in  every  part,  iree  from: 
errinr. . .  And  the  more  artful  aa :  autht»:  it,- 
or  with  the. greater  plaufibility  hia  compos 
fitioftt;  are  attended,  .he  is  the  mozae  rapt^; 
wheiiJ  he  deviai^s  from  truth,  to  iniflead< 
unguarded:  reades8«:   One4>f  M  tFoledre'a^ 

.     "■  :  powera 
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powers  is  abk  to.  ghe '  awaxakh  jto  txuth 
molne  .decelying  thaa ioptA  /alfehood.: 

k^^nuof  ;thf  <«iijidi  which. we  4(?nomiaatc 
Sympathy^ ttought  ;tQ  Ijc-jaheriibM  5  bftt ja 
nop^u't 'rbf'':iti^()lQind;i^^  than  in  tho£^ 
whofe  lot  istlsi^^myiuty  depart^ient.-  ITi^ 
fcenes  in  which,  fc^.di^rs, are ^oftcn  unavoid- 
ably involved,..  'M!^4  to:  cool,  if  not  to  ^x- 
tinguifh  the  more  delicate  feelings  of  the 
mind.  Thergyar^^. rhowever,  fome  of,  dif- 
pofitions  fo  humaj\f:  and  mil4s:.as  to  refift 
all  the  bad  effe^  of  the  unhappy  fpedaclea 
to  which  they  are  fpmeJtiroesfjKfided.^Ser- 
torius,  Brutus,  Titus,;,  and  m4py  other  he-, 
roes  of  antiquity;  though  they  :i^ent)  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  .in. cainps^  ik^ 
never  to  have  loft  theirctiatural  mildnefs*^ 
But  difpolitions  naturallyocrud  are  ittsader-^ 
ed  more  callous  by  fcen^  Q^^Ui6cid;-  GaU-' 
gula,  Nero,  I^)mitian,  andJgcml'  it  wne 
we  xould  ftbp  here,  becam^'nbj  liyijit:^ 
wholly  infenfiblc  to  the  {u§Hm^H^i4ibim( 

leea, 
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TtSL^  tiie  ftrocaty  of  tiicfe  fcoofgesiof  nali* 
kind  iiua:ta£ed  ta  fqcti  a  ^gree^  that  dity 
feemed  to  have  been  no  lefs  delighted  with 
a^s  i^cvAdtji  tbi^  the  foitwer  with  tliofe 
of  t)e«M^dbe£i(se4  itamaibal  wis  ^MtiiraHy' 
tnaX^  aAd  die  fuptaaxity  of  fioipio'd  cha-^ 
taQer  over. that  «f  the  Gartife^iiiaH,  wm 
owing  mere  t€>  his  t)toeTolettel*,^  and  to  the 
gctttlenefs  of  Ms  difpofition,  than  to  his 
extraordinary  luccefs  in  arm^ 

lii  the  year  1675,  whfh  the  Vi(cDuiit  de 
Turennc  <:6mmanded  the  French  army  a- 
gai<ift  thie  Getm^insy  that  General  laid  ^aftd 
the  Palatiftate  by  fire  and  fword  ;  and  thd 
Eieaorhadtiie  mortifidatiion  «6  fee  from 
hi^c(dlletwo  to#n6)  and  twetAy-five  viU 
hig9Sj  iomie  oftheA  large  dindjpopijrlott^  id 
flam^  ati  the  ffkme  tiiale.  This  ad  of  cnid* 
tyieems  hardly  to  confift  fwzth  the  icharac-^ 
tet  3bf  that<8*ricral^  ibijitftly  cidlcbratcd  for 
prudence ittftdfUraiTery^  In  readitxg  this  pftf» 
iagfei)  I  w6i4diiot  ^haveydu  ^s^dmit  M.  Vol^ 
til)wVii|pol«f^f4)i^  thk  coiidi^  ftt£$cieiit. 
C'^i  "  He 
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«  ■  ■ 

'^  H^  w^fljcd  Tjith^;*  .iaya  b?,  *^  to  be  caW 
^*  led  itlve  fatlwr  of  the^^ibldierft  who  were 
-  eotrufted  to  bim,  thaa  of  tb/&  people, 
^^  wbo^  .^Gordiag  to  d^  Uw^  of  wart  ^^e 
**  always  fa«rific?d^  Allthefe  evils  appeat^ 
"  ed.to  him  neceijajryjr  hip  glwy  covered 
*'  alL  JBefideS)  the  feveaty  thouiand  men 
^'  which,  he  pevcnted  from  peaetrating 
*^  into  Frari^cei  would  have  done  much 
^*  more  roifchief  there  than  he  did  in  AL- 
/'  face,  I,pii-aUiei  a^ftdtJv?  Palatinate." 

This  U  a  ra^:  a^flertion,  and  without 
probability.  Theriq  bad^  jnpt  been  in  Chrir 
ftendoQi,  fcfr  fomQ  centuries,  fo  feyere  an 
examplfi  of  military  ?xeqution  as  the  hurof 
ing  of  the  Palatinate.  [  It,  was  accordingly 
loudly  cqmplaini^d^  of  at  all  tbe  Chriiliaa 
courts  of  £i*rpp)?,  i^nd  di^w  upon  Xewfa 
the  denomiQat|0|i  -  of ,  a  ^  raercilcfa  <yi;aftt, 
which  in  reality  did  not  fuit  hi$  charador. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  the  author  had  men- 
^oned  particularly  what  he  ^nderftaj^da  by 
(hjB  law&  of  >¥ar»    CivjUized  xiatioaa  QU^tr 

nof 
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i\ot  to  adopt  the  laws  or  ctiftoms  ©f  others 
yet  in  a  date  of  barbarity.  We  know,  that, 
in  our  dafv  there  are^natioiis  in  the  world 
whocoiifider  themfelvcs  as  impowered  by 
the  laws  of  war  to  put  to  death  every  per- 
fon  belonging  to  the  enemy, '  without  re- 
gard ^  to  age  or  fex.  But,  without  under- 
taking a  difcuffion  of  the  arguitoent  relating 
to  the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  w'e  may 
conclude'  the  condudl  of  a  general  to  be 
cruel,  tirheh  the  raifchiefs  done  to  the  ene- 
my exceed,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
advantagiesto  be  reaped  from  them.  *•  Had 
MontecucuUibieen  continued  general  of  the 
Gerinan  army  the  ^ar  following  ti»  death 
^of  Tuirenne,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  ge- 
neral To  highly  qualified  would  have  pcne- 
^ted  into  France  ;  in  which  cafe,  that  na- 
*ti6n  would  have  had  nd  ttkfon  to  com-^ 
T)Iain,  had  he  laid  their  -cities^  in  •  ai^e&  by 
ftte.  *    '  '     •  '''  '^  ••  ■'  'V'-  '  '  ''    ■'^"'' 

'  It  is  riot  ettbtigti  that  :the  M^efdhkl  de 
^urehne'^ad  orders  from  the  mtig>  and 

minifter 
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minifter  to  lay  wafte  the  Palatinate  by  fire, 
as  M.  Voltaire  tells  us,  fince  we  learn  from 
the  fame  author,  that  this  General  had  ven- 
tured to  condud  the   more  important  ar- 
rangements of  the  campaigns  according  to 
his  own  fentiments,  though  contrary  to  the 
orders  given  by  the  King  and  his  minifter. 
If,   in  any  cafe,  a  general  could  take  upon 
him  to  difpenfe  with  the  inftru£tions  of  the 
court,   one  would  expert  it  would  haye 
been  when  the  laws  of  humanity  requi- 
red it^ 

In  the  year  1697,  Lewis  XIV.  gave  or- 
ders again  to  deftroy  the  Palatinate  by  iire. 
The  burning  of  that  unhappy  country  .by 
Turenne  was  but  fparks,  fays  M.  Voltaire, 
in  comparifon  of  this  other.  In  the  feve- 
rity  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  of 
many  populous  villages,  and  of  magnifi- 
cent caftles,  were  driven  from  their  dwel- 
lings, deftitute  of  every  neceffary  of  life, 
while  their  habitations  were  reduced  to 
aflxes  by  fire.  Even  the  fepulchrcs  of  the 
0  o  o  dead 
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dead  were  laid  open  in  queft  of  treafure. 
The  infirmities  of  age,  infancy,  ficknefs^ 
pr  whatever  tends  to  move  human  fym- 
pathyi  availed  nothing  in  averting  or  fu-;- 
pending  this  devaftation.  Though  M. 
Voltaire,  upon  the  whole,  condemns  this 
proceeding,  he  fliows  a  willingnefs  to  apo- 
logize for  the  King,  Had  the  King,  fays 
he,  been  a  witnefs  of  thi$  fpedacle,  he 
would  have  cxtimguifhed  the  flames.  He 
figned,  in  the  heart  of  his  palace  of  Ver-^ 
failles,  and  in  the  middle  of'  his  pleafures^ 
an  order  for  the  deftrudtion  of  a  whole 
country,  becaufe  he  faw  nothing  in  this 
order  but  his  power,  and  the  unhappy 
rights  of  war  ;  but,  by  a  nearer  view,  he 
would  have  feen  all  the  horrors  attend- 
ing it. 

Had  the  King  of  France  been  twenty 
years  of  age,  or  younger,  this  apology 
might  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  weight ;  but,  as  he  wa« 
th^  on  the  yer^e  of  HpiY^  the  autiior  muf^ 

have 
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have  fuppofed  him  void  either  of  feeling  or 
of  refledlion.  Lewis  was  naturally  hur 
mane,  benevolent,  and  friendly;  nbr  are 
we  to  confider  this  order  as  a  proof  of  a 
cruel  or  barbarous  difpofition,  But^  to 
yield  to  a  minifter  who  dared. to  offer  fuch 
an  advice^  was  a  certain  proof  of  his 
weaknefs. 

In  the  military  department,  a&s  of  cruel-* 
ty  are  too  often  unavoidable.  But,  if  any 
one  be  found  in  this  line  of  life  who  can 
confider  himfelf  as  authorifed  by  the  nature 
of  his  bufinefs  to  commie  ads  of  cruelty^  or 
wantonly  to  fport  with  the  mifeiies  of  man^ 
kind^  he  will  not  be  cured  of  this  delufion^^ 
however  he  may  be  confirined  in  it  by  M* 
Voltaire's  apologies,  efpecially  if  he  be  a- 
mong  the  number  of  thofc  readers  whofe 
admiration  of  this  author  leads  them  to 
yield  implicit  credit  to  all  his  refletfHons^ 
whether  of  a  moral  or  political  nature.  I 
mean  not  here  to  detradl  from  the  merit  of 
M.  Voltaire.    la  his  age  of  Lewis  XIV* 

he 
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he  hath  been  at  pains  to  correfl:  the  errors 
of  hiftorians  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  of  fom6  who,  I  fhould  think,  were 
hardly  worthy  of  his  notice.  I  would  not, 
however,  bc-underftood  to  include  in  this 
number  one,  to  who!h  the  public  is  indebt- 
ed for  fome  curious  anecdotes  relating  ta 
the  hiftory  of  this  Monarch.  The  author 
meant  is  the  Abbe  de  Choify,  who,  though 
he  informs  us,  with  much  parade,  of  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  truth,  of  his  op- 
portunities of  knowing  many  fccrets,  and 
of  his  art  in  coming  at  the  knowledge  of 
others,  hath  neverthelefs  fallen  into  fome 
miilakes,  which  M.  Voltaire  hath  pointed 
out.  Abbe  de  Choify  hath  perhaps  been 
the  lefs  regarded  that  his  flyle  is  too  fa-* 
miliar,  frequently  vulgar  and  proverbial. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  M.  Vol- 
taire's relation  of  fads  and  events,  we 
ought  not,  without  much  refcrve,  to  ae- 
quiefce  in  his  dedudions  and  animadver* 
fions,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  attended 

with 
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with  ironical  humour,  or  acrimonious  ri- 
dicule. Deviations  from  hiflorical  truths 
are  lefs  to  be  feared  than  fuch  inferences 
and  obfervations  of  authors  as  tend  to  per^ 
vert  the  morals  of  inattentive  and  unexpe- 
rienced readers,  or  to  conciliate  their  minds 
to  falfe  principles.  Tacitus,  among  the 
antients,  and  among  the  moderns  Machia« 
vel,  have  been  charged  with  political  max- 
ims, which,  however  plaufible,  are  deem- 
ed by  grave  and  judicious  readers  hardly 
confident  with  the  laws  of  virtue. 
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To     L  JE  L  I  u  s. 

IT  hath  been  juftly  held  a  difficult  taflc 
for  an  author  to  write  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  country  with  abfolute  impartiality. 
Plutarch,  in  his  biographical  hiftory,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  impartial  j  but,  in  his  compa- 
rifons,  he  is  charged  with  a  propenfity  lo 
favour  the  heroes  of  Greece.  M.  Voltaire, 
when  he  treats  of  the  French  nation  fingly, 
feems  not  leludlant  to  lay  open  the  faults 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  defeds  of 
that  ftate,  whether  thefe  relate  to  the  con- 
ftitution  and  government  in  general,  to. any 
of  the  three  great  departments,  civil,  ecclc- 
fiaftical,  and  military,  to  the  minifterial  ad- 
miniftration,  or  to  the  genius  of  the  people ; 
but,  when  he  confiders  his  nation  in  com- 
petition with  its  neighbours,  we  difcover 

his 
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his  biafs.  We  meet  with  fome  authors^ 
pofleffing  the  powers,  but  with  few  who 
can  boafl:  of  the  virtues  of  an  hiftorian,  fo 
far  as  not  to  give  a  favourable  colouring, 
in  one  degree  or  other,  to  what  they  them- 
felves  wifli.  Such  is  the  dudility  of  lan- 
guage, that  one,  artful  in  compofition,  and 
indulging  his  inclination,  perhaps  infenfi- 
bly,  may,  as  by  a  fmgle  grain,  caft  the  ba- 
lance, when  neither  fcale  ought  to  prepon- 
derate. In  minute  defcriptions  of  the  fame 
battle  by  different  authors,  we  are  fome- 
times  left  at  a  lofs  to  decide  to  whom  the 
honour  of  fuperior  generalfhip  is  due  :  For 
vidories  and  defeats  are  not  always  fuffi- 
cient  to  determine  the  mind  in  this  circum- 
ftance ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  general  to  merit  higher  applaufe  for 
a  well  conduced  retreat,  than  his  adver- 
fary  for  his  vidory,  though  the  public 
may,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  do  judge 
qtherwife. 


At 
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At  the  battle  of  Seneff,  the  Prince  of 

Conde,  diftinguifhed  by  the  denomination 

of  the  Great  Conde^  attacked  and  routed  the 

rear-guard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  army. 

This  General,  making  a  fpeedy  difpofition 

with  the  body  of  his  army,  maintained  a 

fight  with  the    French  General,    till  the 

darknefs  of  the  night  obliged   both  fides 

to  defift.     They  kept  their  ground,  refol- 

ving  to  renew  the  fight  at  day-break.    The 

Prince  of  Conde  had  never  before  known 

what  it  was  to  retire  firom  a  field  of  battle 

without  a  vidiory.     Every  ofiicer  of  his         I 

army  faw  the  danger  in  which  they  were  ;         I 

'  and  the  Prince  was  at  length  prevailed  with 

to  order  a  retreat,  which  was  conduded  in 

filence,  and  with  fafety,  as  foon  as  the 

moon  was  fet  *.     The  Prince  of  Orange, 

fays 

*  An  officer  of  cavalry,  wha  fiood  near  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  gives  the  following  account :-—— La  nnit 
vtnt  enfin,  et  M.  Le  Prince»  dont  le  courage  ne  fe 
laiflbit  jamais,  ordonna  qu'on  fit  avancer  des  bataillons 
noQveaux,  et  qu^on  all&t  chercher  du  canon  poor  rat- 
taquer  les  enemies  a  la  pointe  du  joar.    Tons  ceoz  qui 

entendirent 


fays  M.  Voltaire  and  all  the  French  au- 
thors, retired  at  the  fame  time.  But  other 
authors  tell  us,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
did  not  quit  the  field  of  battle,  till,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  morning,  he  difcover- 
ed  that  the  French  General,  availing  him- 
felf  of  the  dairknefs  of  the  night,  had  drawn 
off  his  army*  By  the  former  account,  this 
was  a  drawn  battle  j  by  the  latter,  it  was  a 
victory ;  for,  to  conftitute  a  vi£lory,  it 
is  not  requifite  that  the  one  army  be  put  to 
flight,  and  that  the  other  purfue.  It  fuf- 
•ficeth  that  the  one  keep  the  field  of  battle, 
while  the  other  is,  from  neceflity,  obliged 
Jto  abandon  it. 

P  p  p      '  At 

«ntendirene  cctte  propoiition  en  fremirent,  ct  il  parut 
Tifiblement  qu'il  ny  avoit  que  lui  qui  cut  cnvie  de  fe 

;  battjne  cQjQore.'^Tout  etoit  dans  un  grand  calme  dcs 
jdeux  cf>tez9  quaod  fur  Ics  onze  heures.ii  fe  fie  de  pare 
ct;  d'airtre.une  decharge  terrible*— Toutc  la  cavalcrie 
8^enfuit.— M^  Le  Prince  ratlia  fes  troupes  Ic  mieux  qu*il 

•  put. '  Cette  e^ouvante  qu'il  avoit  cue  lui  fit  changer  !c 
dc^dn.do  rfU^uerJeg  enemies  a  Ja  pointe  du  jptir^  ca- 

'  ^elui  de  fe  retirer  dans  le  moment }  ce  qu*il  n'eUt  pas 
de  peine  a  faire  en  bon  ordre. 
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At  the  battle  of  Stecnkirk,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  then  King  of  England,  furprifed 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg.  The  fuccefs  of 
that  day  is  afcribed  by  M.  Voltaire  cbieflj 
to  the  bravery  of  three  young  Princeft  of 
•  the  blood ;  allowing  ftill  due  applaufe  to 
the  condud:  of  the  commander  in  chieft 
Other  authors  inform  us,  that  the  Marefchall 
de  Boufflers,  coming  froiji  a  diftance,  with 
a  great  reinforcement  to  the  French  army, 
was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  King 
William's  lines.  By  the  one  account  the 
moft  trufty  part  of  the  King's  troops  wag 
beaten  from  the  field  by  the  French  hodjy 
guards,  led  on  by  the  Princes  of  the  blood. 
By  the  other,  King  William  was  ol;^liged 
to  draw  oflF  thefe  troops,  left  they  fhoulcl 
fall  between  two  fires,  from  an  unforefees^ 
accident.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  tUc 
French  authors  are  conftantly  laviih  of 
praife  to  Princes  of  the  blood,  or  others 
nearly  conn^ded  vith  the  Royal  Family, 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  thefe  young  Priii«p 
(^S|  from  a  youthful  ardour,  md  emiilous 

Of 
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t)f  glory,  might  have  done  their  duty,  and 
perhaps  niore.  But  the  feats  of  officers  of 
inferior  rank,  though  iheridng  equ^l,  of 
even  greater  applauie^  frequently  pafs  un-^ 
noticed* 

III  gener^  ^d  mixed  hiiftory^  or  what  ia 
toot  pui?e)y  military,  we  feldom  meet 
with  the  defQription  of  a  battle  fo  diftind, 
ib  accurate^  ,  and  fo  (explicit  ae  that  of 
Fontepoy,  by  M*  Voltaire,  in  his  age  of 
Le,wis  XV.  I  am  able  to  judge  with  more 
certaiaty  of  the  Tarious  accounts  of  thi9 
battle  thao  of  any  of  the  ti*^  f^rpej.  I 
fliall,  therefore,  by  way  of  fuppkmcnti  rq^ 
of  cridcifa;,  offer  a  thought  or  two  relati^ 
chiefly  to  ^he  retreat,  pf  w^frt  M.  Voltair? 
calls,  not  improperly,  ^h^  Column.  Thia„ 
I  prefam#,  will  not  be  UQjicceptable  to  one^ 
who,  with  others  in  the  pailicary  depart^ 
ment,  wifhes  to  find  fiij:c»flUla»)tial  aecount^ 
^  battles* 
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:  The  French  army  in  line  of  battfe  wad 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  face  of  aba-^ 
ftjon;  the  village  of  Fontenoy  making  the 
point  or  faillant  angle.  One  part  of  the 
army  extended  from  this  village  to  the 
wood  of  Barry,  which  covered  its  left.  The 
cthef  part  reached  from  the  bppofitc:fide 
of  the  fame  village  to  St  Antoine,  a  village 
pn  the  Scheld.  The  Englifh^  and  a  fmall 
body  of  Hanoverian  infatitry,  ^making  to* 
gether  about  fourteen  thoufand  men,  were 
cppofcd  to  that  part  of  the  French  army 
which  was  poft6d  between  Foiitenoy  and 
the  wood  of  Barry.  In  each  of  tfeefe  places 
ivere  ftrong  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and 
between  them  were  raifed  redoubts,  at  pro- 
per diftances,  behind  which  ftood  the  French 
lAfantry.  The  Dutch  lines  were  oppofed 
tO/the  other  part  of  the  French"  army.  The 
body  of  Englifh  and  Hanoverian  foot  ha- 
ving' penetrated  the  crofs  fire  of  the  bat*- 
teries,  and  pafTed  the  redoubts,,  charged 
the  French  infantry,  with  a  well  conduced 
fite  6f  mufquetry  and  field-pieces,  threw 

them 
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them  into  iconfufioii,  and,  at  laft,  forced 
them  to  retreat. '  Thia  column,  continuing 
to  advance  with  firmnefs  and  regularity, 
repulfed  feveral  freijb  brigades  joF:  infantry, 
with  two  lines  of  cavalry,  which  were  fent, 
at  different  times,  to  flop  its  progrefs.  The 
Erench  jgeactal  then,  found  it  neceflary  to 
give  orders  that  particular  bodies  o£  troops 
fhould  fprtdily  take  tl\eir  refpedive  pofts 
for  fecuring  the  retreat  ^pf  tt^  armiy, ,  and 
conjured  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  to  re- 
pafs  the  river  immediately. 

The  column  had  now.  got  beyond  the 
village  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  great  battery 
in  the  wood^  and  had  left  the  redoubts  at 
a  defiance  behind,  when  fome  of  the  French 
generals  obferving  its  flanks  expofed,  agreed 
to  make  a  laft  effort,  by  an  attack  on  its 
front  and  flanks,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
frefh  troops  and  artillery;  upon  which  the 
column  retreated.  It  may  be^  here  obfer- 
Ved,  that,  though  the  troops  cdnipofing  this 
column  had  been  able  to  overcome  this  lafl: 

attack, 
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ittadky  it  waa  ftiU  prudent  for  them  to  m^ 
^;  for  ibeijr  hsd  learned  that  the  Dutcb 
trjoqpfl^  of  which  the  ff eater  part  of  the 
anny  coniifted.  Imping  made  an  early  tp^ 
treaty  had  left  the  French  line^  which  they 
m^t  to  hare  attacked,  WchoUy  untouched;* 
Tlie  Golumn^  thorefore,  being  haardly  eqaal 
to  one  fifthjpart  of  the  French  army,  had 
it  adjranced  further,  wag  obi^iouiy  in  dan-« 
g6r  of  being  totally  furrounded  with  frelh 
troops }  f<v  the  ground  behind  being  very 
irregular,  and  much  interi«£led  with  hol*^ 
low  roads,  prevented  the  cavalry  from  get-* 
ting  up  in  due  titM  to  fupport  it. 

Had  this  body  of  men  recreated  with  tha 
fame  fiisnoiiftMPid  regularity^  and  keeping 
up  (he  fame  ord^r  of  fire  aailbat  with  whieh 
they  had  aj^¥anced»  biftpry  wowld  hardly 
afltord  fu(&  another  leixaniple  of  presence  of 
mind  in  o£$ieris,  of  Mtention  xo  accurate 
difcipline  in  foldiers,  or  of  intrq)idity  id 
both.  But  a  lietr^esM:  &  flow  iind  regular 
Wits  nu  to  be  qgp^&e^a  u^le^  th^ir  flanks 

>ad 
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had  been  covered*  The  coluouiy  fays  M» 
Voltaire,  retreated  in  good  order,  and  with 
honour.  Othtrs  fey  the  retreat  was  hur* 
ried  and  diforderly.  The  truth  is,  the  troops 
having  dejfiles  at  fome  diftance  behind  the 
fcene  of  action  to  pafs,  and  knowing  that 
the  French  irregulars  would  not  fail  to  gall 
them  from  behind  the  hedges,  ftiovHd  they 
get  time  to  poft  tfaemfelves  ihcr$^  ma4p 
their  w%y  ^hrcrtjigh  thefe  nimrow  pafles,  HfitU 
all  poffibfle  ifexpedition,  and  without  attendf^ 
ing  to  ordef«  But,  forming  on  the  next  o«- 
pea  ground,  they  mar$:he4  into  the  camp, 
where  they  waited  orders  to  ilrike  their 
tents,  and  to  march*  Hxe  French  did  not 
move  &oin  their  ground,  nor  offer  to  puD* 
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To    L  a;  L  I  u  5. 


M  Voltaire  would  willingly  apo- 
•  logize  for  the  indeceik  rejdicing^ 
^f  his  country-men  upon  the  news  being 
-brought  to  France  that  King  William  was 
killed  at  the  Boyn,  that  Prince  being 
wounded  there  by  a  cannon-ball.  -The  joy, 
and  the  expreffions  of  it,  in  Paris,  and  in 
many  other  places,  were  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  obtains  upon  the  birth  of  a  Dati- 
phin.  The  people  abandoned  their  wdftf, 
the  fhops  were  fhut,  bonefires  appeared 
every  where,  the  bells  were  fet  a^ringing, 
pen  the  jguns  of  the  Baftile  were  fired. 
This,  fays  M.  Voltaire,  was  not  the  cffeGt 
of  fear,  but  of  the  hatred  which  the  French 
people  had  conceived  to  that  Prince,  for  I 
having  expelled  his  father-in-law  from  the 

throne 
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throne  of  England.  The  author  hath  ad- 
vanced fevcral  arguments  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion. . 

It  doth  not  feepi  to  be  the  cuftom  of  na-^ 
tions  to  rejoice  upon  the  death  of  any 
tieighbouring  potentate,  however  blameable 
his  condu<a:  may  have  been.  Henry  VIIL 
of  England  was  a  defpotic  and  fanguinary 
Prince.  The  fate  of  his  wives,  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  More^  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex, 
of  Fiflier,  and  others,  tend  to  mark  the  im- 
placability of  his  natural  difpofition.  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain  is  laid  to  have  inherited 
all  his  father's  vices,  but  none  of  his  vir-^ 
tues.  By  the  abdication  of  his  father,  he 
was  put.  in  pofleflion  of  e;stenfiye  •  dpmir 
nions,  and  of  immenfe  riches,  tfie  father 
retaining  only  a  pittance  for  his  fupport  in 
a,  monaftery ;  and  yet  the  fon  would  not 
pay  above  one  third,  of  this  fmall  .annuity : 
Which  ingratitude  is  faid:to  have  fhorten- 
ed  the  life. oif  the  father,  Philip  is  further 
faid  W;  have  puthis  ^Jdefl;  fpn^to  death. 
Qjj  q  CI^arl«8 
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Charles  King  of  Sardinia  kept  his  father  in 
a  melancholy  prifon,  where,  after  long  lanr 
guifhing^  he  died.  We  do  not,  however, 
hear  that  the  neighbouring  nations  expref- 
fed  their  fatisfadion  for  the  death  of  any 
of  thefe  Princes,  by  public  rejoicings. 

Hiftory  doth  not,  perhaps,  fumifh  an 
example  of  public  rejoicings  fimilar  to  thoie 
of  Paris,  proceeding  from  hatred  alone. 
When  the  citizens  of  Rome  trembled  for 
their  lives  under  the  Neros  of  different  pe- 
riods, they  never  failed,  upon  the  death 
of  thefe  tyrants,  to  exprefs  their  joy  public- 
ly, and  in  different  ways ;  nor  is  the  mind 
at  any  time  difpofed  to  give  open  proofs 
of  its  joy  more  than  upon  a  fudden  libera- 
tion from  terror.  The  caufes  of  fear  are 
undoubtedly  produSive  of  hatred;  but 
hatred  thus  produced  is  not  of  itfelf  fuffi- 
eient  to  fttmulate  to  fuch  an  ebulitioa  of 
joy  as  appeared  in  Paris  upon  the  fuppo- 
fed  death  of  King  William.  If  magiftrates 
of  inferior  rank  *^^  could  take  upon  them  to 

'•'      '-'  \f  ; .-  give 
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giv€  orders  for  the  ringing  of  bells,  ^nd/br 
illuminations,  or  the  governour  of  the  Ba* 
ftile  for  the  firing  of  his  guns  without  orders, 
tvhile  the  King  himfclf  was  fo  near,  we 
have  little  reafon  to  admire  either  the  civil 
or  military  police  of  that  metropolis ;  but, 
as  both  the  governour  and  thefe  magiftrates 
efcaped  without  animadverfion,  it  is  fuffi^ 
ciently  evident,  that  the  magiftracy  in  ge- 
neral, from  the  Monarch  downwards,  wil-r 
lingly  approved  of  thefe  meafures. 

The  author  tells  us  in  another  place,  that, 
when  war  is  attended  with  bad  fuccefs,  it 
is  found  neceffary  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance  of  it  ;  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  being  almoft  always  unfuccefsful 
in  his  battles,  was  lather  defpifed  than  fear- 
ed by  the  people  of  France.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  cuftom  in  France  to  deceive  the  people, 
as  far  as  that  can  be  done,  and  the  profti- 
tution  of  Te  Deum^  as  a  fugar  plumb  to 
the  public,  is  well  known.  But  the  court 
and  miniftry  of  France  are,  by  thefe  arts, 

in 
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in  the  fame  predicament  with  JEfop's  ih'cfp* 
herd,  who  having,  every  night,  giveh  a^ 
farms  that  the  wolf  was  devouring  his  flock, 
found  no  credit  when  that  camp  really  to 
bfe  his  fate. 

M.  Voltaire's  obfervation,  that  tlie  Prince 
of  Orange  almoft  conftantiy  fufFered  defeats, 
is  a  truth ;  but  there  is,  perhaps,  no  cx- 
simple  in  hiftory  of  a  general  gaining  fd 
jnuch  ground  upon  his  enemies,  notwith^ 
ftanding  the  lofs  of  his  battles.  In  this 
circumftance,  M.  Voltaire  hath,  in  diffefent 
parts  of  his  hiftory,  doiie  juftice  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  This  Prince  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  powers  in  the  art  of  war,  fuf- 
ficient  to  let  the  loweft  people  of  France 
know  how  much  he  was  to  be  feared  as  a 
general. 

In  the  year  1672,  Lewis  was  with  a 
greit  army  in  Utrecht,  Nimeguen,  and  the 
jidjacent  country.  AH  France  then  con- 
^dered  the  Republic  of  Holland  as  at  an 
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end  *,  and  its  prefervation  was  wholly 
owing  to  an  accidental  thaw,'  after  a  long 
froft  in  ihe  .following  winter*  In  this  de^ 
fperate  ftate  of  things,  the  Prince  of^  O- 

f  r  ■ 

range,  then  twehty^two  yeiars  of  age,  got 
the  comthand  bf  the  Ditch  irmy,  and  two 
years  thereafter,  he  was,  at  the  head  of 
this  army,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
France.  Hfirei  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
Great  Conde,  which  was  the  fiirft  this  ccle- 
blrated  general  had  ^ver'  met  with.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  was  then  fifty- three  years 
ofkge,  arid  never  afterwards  appeai'ed  In 
the  field.  For,  when  he  took  the  cominiiid, 
upon  the  death  of  Turenne,  he  did  little 
more  thaa  lead  the  army  into  winter  quar- 
ters. This  great  man,  whofe  liberality  of 
mind  was  not  inferior  to.  his  military  pow- 
ers, declared  openly,  that  the  moft  cxpe^ 
rienced  general  could  nof  have  made  a  bet- 
ter difpofition,  nor  conduced  his  troops  to 
greater  advantage,  than  the  Prince  of  O- 
range  at  the  battle  of  Seneff*     If,  therefore, 

.  this 
*  See  Mad,  de  Sevign^'s  letters  for  1672. 
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this  Prince,  notwithflanding  his  youth,  was 
fo  formidable  at  the  head  of  a  Dutch  army, 
we  may  well  judge  that  the  people  of  France 
would  conflder  him  as  a  general  much  more 
to  be  feared  when  he  got  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain  likewife. 

M.  Voltaire's  obrervation,r  that  the  com- 
mon people  never  dread  a  general,  but 
when  he  is  at  the  w^Us  of  the  city  ia 
which  they  live,  will  be  found  juft,  when 
the  general  hath  not  yet  had  time  to  ac- 
quire military  reputation.  But  the  cafe 
will  be  otherwife,  when  a  general  hath 
commanded  an  army  with  applaufe,  and 
for  a  confiderable  tra£k  of  years.  The 
name  of  Marlborough  was  well  known^ 
and  nmch  dreaded  even  by  the  Tower  elates 
of  people  in  France^  efpecifdly  by  thofe  of 
the  northern  provinces  *. 

Some 

*  The  Marqnis  de  la  Far,  no  lefs  a  friend  to  his 
country  than  M.  Vohaire,  and  as  much  dif^ofed  to 
apologize  for  the  errors  of  the  French  nation,  whea 

he 
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Some  cafes  are  of  a  nature  fo  problematical; 
that,  knowing  the  difcovery  of  troth  to  Jic 

beyond 

he  can  do  it  confifient  with  truth,  gives  a  (hortj  bat 
candid  account  of  this  rejoicing  in  France,  upon  the 
report  that  King  WiUiain  was  killed  :-^-^tinillaame 
cut  atant  le  combat:  les^paules  efieuc^es  et  mifes  tout 
en  fang  d'un  boulet  de  canon  ;  mais  il  ne  laiflk  pas  de 
mettre  fes  troupes  en  bataillct  et  de  fe  trouver  au  com* 
bat  I  marque  de  fon  grand  courage ;  car  fa  blefTure 
6toit  confiderable/et  il  fut  oblig^  de  a'abfenter  aflis . 
long  terns  de  fon  arm6e.  Cela  fit  courir  le  bruit  dans 
toute  I'armee  qu'il  6to\t  mort.  On  en  avoit  tant  d'en* 
vie  en  France,  que  les  peupks  en  firent  d'cnx  mSoGiesdes 
feux  de  joye^.  qui  ne  furent  pas  aflez-t6t  arreted  par  la 
cour,  ou  les  prtncipaux  quiniftres,  et  entr'aiitres  Lou- 
vois,  entretinrent  quelque  terns  Terreur  comqiune  p^r 
leur  difcours*  Le  jour  que  ce  brpit  fc  r^pandit  dans 
Paris,  je  revenois  le  foir  dc  Sceaux  avec  k  Marquis  de 
Seignelaii  et  nous  fikmes  bien.furpris  de  tcourer.  par 
tout  les  rues  des  feux  de  jpf  e»  des  Prio^cqi.d'Orange  de 
paiUe>  qu'on  jettoit  dans  1^  feu  ea  buvant  a  U  fant^  du 
Roy,  et  en  y  faiUmt  boire.les  paflans.  qu*Oia*arretQi( 
malgr^  eux.  Cette  ttu  generale.  d^lut  fort  a  tous  les 
gens  fenfezi  et  je  ne  fgai  fi  le  Prince  d- Orange  a  ja« 
mais  refu  un  plus  graade  dlogc^  ny  qui  marqu&tmleus 
la  crainte  que  ies  ennenaU  avoient  de  )ai»  que  Temporte^ 
ment  de  joye  ou  les  mettoit  ia  croyance  qu*ils  avoienc 
d'en  6tre  de$uts««-MP»M«  Voltaire  teHf.  vs  fomewbere^ 

that 
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btfydnd  duf  reach,  we  find  it  advifeablev  t& 
abftain  from  all  invcftigation,  left  theinind^ 
being  bewildered  by  equivocal  circumftan- 
ces,  be  led  to  adopt  the  wrong  fide  of  the 
queftion.  In  the  courfe  of  your  reading, 
you  will  meet  with  a  delicate  iubjed^  on 
which  M.  Voltaire  hath  beftowed  fome 
reafoning  and  obfervations.  However  open 
thefe  may  be  to  objedions,  it  will,  I  pre-^ 
fume,,  be  more  to  your  purpofe  to  avoid,  an 

examination 

that  Lewis  had  a  natural  daughter*  whom  he  did*  obt 
legitimate,  but  put  her  into  a  convents  It  being- whipr 
pered  to  her  that  fhe  was  the  King's  daughter^  (he  be<% 
came  diflatisfied  and  troublefome  to  the  convent,  ray 
Intag  herfelf  on  her  high  birth.  Madam  de  Maintenon^ 
▼ifiting  the  convent  as  if  by  accident,  called  for  ihtf 
Lady,  reprcfentcd  to  her  the  danger  of  pridci  the  pro- 
priety of  humility,  and  that  (he  x)tight  not  to  believe 
herfelf  the  King's  daughter,  whatever  might  be  (kid 
to  her  on  that  fubjed^.  The  young  Lady  having  heard 
thefe  remonftrances  with  patience ;  Madam,  fays  (he^ 
your  fblicitude  to  convince  me  that  I  am  not  the  King's 
daughter,  is  a*  prddf  to  me  that  I  am«  M*  Voltaire 
lays  himfelf  open  to  a  like  anfwer  from  his  readers^ 
The  labour  he  has  bellowed  to  perfuade  us  that  thefe 
rejoicings  did  toot  proceed  from  fear,  is  a. proof  of  its^ 
kind  that  he  himfelf  believed  fear  to  be  the  caafe. 
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lamination  of  them,  and,  admitting  them 
as  good,  to  purfue  your  perufal.  The  fub- 
je<a  here  meant  is  the  death  of  Henrietta 
Dutchefs  of  Orleans. 

The  characters  of  Lewi§  XIV.  and  of 
King  William  are  drawn  by  M.  Voltaire 
"with  art  and  elegance.  I  would  add  with 
truth,  were  it  not  that  I  think  the  author 
difcovers  a  degree  of  partiality  to  the  for* 
mer.  Lewis,  fays  Jic,  made  war  as  a  King  5 
William,  as  a  foldier.  When  a  King  re- 
mains at  home,  makes  choice  of  well  qua- 
lified generals,  fupports  them^  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  troops,  and  thefe  properly 
appointed ;  in  general,  if  a  King,  as  the 
€rft  mover,  be  not  deficient  in  any  thing 
that  can  tend  to  procure  victory  or  peace 
on  the  beft  terms,  he  may,  with  propriety, 
be  faid  to  make  war  as  a  King.  Agam,  if 
a  King  appear  in  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  avoid  no  fatigue  or  danger  to 
which  his  duty  in  that  department  may  call 
jbim  i  if  by  his  military  condu(3:  he  pro- 
R  X  r  eurg 
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cure  fuccefs,  and  attrad  merited  applaufe^ 
he  will  be  found  to  heighten  hi6  charader 
as  a  King,  as  a  general,  and  as  a  man^ 
This  was  the  cafe  with  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
with  Czar  Peter  I.  and  is  fo  with  the  pre- 
fenl  King  of  Pruffia  *. 

Lewis  XIV.  from  whofe  charadler  I 
would  not  wifh  to  detrad,  was  ambitious 
tif  military  glory.  He,  therefore,  was  pre- 
fent  with  his  armies,  but  chiefly  at  fieges  ; 
and  at  times  vifited  the  trenches,  but  did 
not  feem  inclined  to  appear  much  in  a  field 
of  battle.  He  commonly  returned  early 
from  the  campaign,  was  faluted  with  the 
acclamations  of  his  people  every  where, 
paffed  through  triumphal  arches  highly 
decorated,  and  loaded  with  adulatory  in- 
fciiptions.  This  was,  indeed,  gratifying 
to  one  who  affeded,  and  folicitoufly  court- 
ed the  character  of  a  foldier.  But,  while 
the  poets,  and  other  panegyrifts,  founded 
Jiis  military  fame  as  fuperior  to  that  of 

Caefaf 

»  Frederick  III. 
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dacfar  or  Hannibal  j  better  judges  infiriuated 
that  he  wore  the  laurels  which  his  generals 
had  won.  M.  Voltaire  would  thefefore 
have  marked  the  military  charadters  of'^ 
thefe  two  Kings  better,  had  he  faid,  Lewis 
made  war  as  a  King,  and  wifhed  to  do  it 
^s  a  general ;  Williatn^  as  a  Kingj  as  a 
general,  and  as  a  foldicr. 

In  the  compArifon  of  thefe  two  charac* 
ters,  there  is  a  paflage  in  which  the  au- 
thor's colouring  in  favour  of  Lewis  is,  if 
I  miftake  notj  too  ftrong^  **  Iri  fine,'* 
fays  he,  *^  thofe  who  admire  the  protedor 
*'  of  James  more  than  his  perfecutor,  will 
"  give  the  preference  td  Lewis."  To  be 
able  to  Judge  of  the  value  of  a<aionSj  it  is 
tieceflary  tb  know  the  motives  from  which 
they  fldwi  Without  undertaking  an  in* 
quity  into  the  propriety  of  the  Princp  of 
Orange's  defcdnt  upon  Britain,  it  may  fuf- 
fice  to  obferve,  that  fuch  was  the  diffatis- 
fadion  of  the  people  of  England  with  the 
meaftlres  bf  their  King  at  that  period,^  and 

fuch 
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fuch  the  probability  of  the  difguft  ftitt  irr-* 
creafing,  that  there  is  little  reafon  to  doube 
they  would  fooa  have  fet  Ai;ine  upon  her' 
father's  throne,  had  not  the  Prince  of 
Orange  aflerted  his  wife's  right  of  feniority* 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, France  was  greatly  diilrefled  witlv 
heavy  taxes,  under  which  the  people  had 
groaned  for  many  years.  The  long  wars, 
the  great  armies,  the  number  of  fortifica*- 
tions,  wcdrks  of  enormous  expence,  and, 
in  general,  the  King's  natural  difpofition 
to  profulion,  befides  fome  fevere  winters^ 
and  unfavourable  feafons,  produdlive  of 
dearth,  were  the  caufes  of  the  calamitous 
ilate  to  which  the  nation  was  then  reduced* 
The  revocation  of  the  edidJ:  of  Nantes 
proved  likewife  an  ample  fourcc  of  evils, 
not  unforefeen  by  the  more  iagacious  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Lewis  now  be^n  to 
dread  war  as  much  as  he  had  courted  it 
twenty  years  befoie.  He  knew  the  Prince 
,of  Orange  to  be  his  nyoft  formidable  ene- 
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my,  whether  from  his  political  intercourfe 
with  the  other  ftates  of  Europe,  or  as  a 
general  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  faw 
it  would  be  of  Angular  importance  to  con- 
dud:  matters  fo  as  to  prevent  William  frorft 
tranfporting  troops  from.  Britain  to  the 
Continent.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fpared  no 
pains  to  conciliate  James's  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  to  his  plans  ;  and,  by 
their  co-operation,  the  war  in  Ireland  was 
commenced  and  carried  on.  Whatever 
praife,  therefore,  was  due  to  Lewis  for  his 
protedlion  of  James,  it  is  fuflSciently  obvi- 
ous he  could  not  have  purfued  a  meafure 
more  conducive  to  his  own  intereft.  But 
how  far  Lewis,  his  fuccefTors,  and  the  court 
of  Verfailles  have  availed  themfelves  of 
this  unfortunate  family,  when  they  found 
it  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  and  defert- 
ed  it  when  its  fervices  were  no  longer  of 
ufe,  is  well  known  to  all  Europe.  The 
comparifon  of  the  charadlers  of  Williani 
and  Lewis,  as  drawn  by  M.  Voltaire,* 
would  bear  a  Aill  more  critical  examina- 
tion. 
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tion,  were  it  proper  to  dwell  longer  lip^ 
on  it. 

Among  the  different  nations  of  Europe^ 
there  are  none  with  whom  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  King  is  fo  ftrong  as 
in  France.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  po- 
pulace ;  we  can  trace  it  in  the  compofi^ 
tions  of  their  hiftorians.  M.  Voltaire  hath 
fketched  the  virtues  of  Lewis  XIV.  in 
ftrong  lines ;  but,  in  the  relations  of  his 
defers  and  errors,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dif^ 
cover  a  confiderable  degree  of  palliation* 
This  Monarch,  from  a  general  perufal  of 
M.  Voltaire's  hiftory  of  him,  will  appear  a 
greater  man  than  he  really  was,  though  it 
will  always  be  allowed  that  he  poffeflcd 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  particularly 
thofe  which  are  fuited  to  focial  life.  As  a 
companion,  his  charadler  is  preferable  to 
that  of  his  rival  King.  He  was  humane, 
benevolent,  affable,  liberal,  and  ready  to 
forgive  injuries.  The  agreeable  familiarity 
in  which  he  lived  with  thofe  of  his  court, 

di^ 
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|3id  not  detrad  from  his  dignity.  His 
weakncffes  iippear  chiefly  in  yielding  too 
readily  to  the  defires  and  dilates  of  his 
miniflrers,  miftrefles,  and  confefTors ;  nor 
were  his  errors  the  offspring  of  his  natural 
difpofitlon,  fo  much  as  of  this  eafy  com* 
pliance.  Were  we  to  undertake  an  inve- 
ftigation  of  the  powers  of  thefe  two  Kings 
in  the  cabinet^  in  the  political  government 
of  a  nation,  in  negotiations  with  other 
ftates,  or  in  the  military  line,  a  fuperficial 
attention  would  fuffice  to  (how  the  fupe- 
riority  of  William's  chara(9:er  over  that  of 
Lewis. 

The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  ngt  a  part  of 
M.  Voltaire's  works  in  which  his  fcntiments 
of  religion  are  to  be  found.  His  ftridlures 
on  Chriftianity  are  well  known  ;  nor  hath 
he  fpared  natural  religion  where  it  fell  in 
his  way.  What  I  cannot  forgive  in  Vol- 
taire, fays  Lord  Chcfteifield,  and  what  k 
really  unpardonable^  is  the  great  pains  be 
}:akes  to  propagate  a  doftrine  alike  perni- 

cioys 
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cious  to  civil  focicty,  and  contrary  to  the 
general  religion  of  all  countries.  I  am  very 
certain  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  attack  the 
foundations  of  all  morality,  and  to  break 
thofe  ties  which  are  £6  neceflary,  and  al- 
ready too  weak  to  reftrain  mankind -within 
the  bounds  of  duty  *. — ^Thus  far  this  ele- 
gant author.  I  (hall  only  obferve  here, 
that,  however  Voltaire's  ridicule  may  re- 
commend his  volumes  to  A  particular  clafs 
of  readers^  the  taore  judicious,  and,  if  I 
be  well  informed^  even  fome  whofe  fenti- 
jnents  of  religion  coincide  with  his  own, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  his  wit,  can- 
not, in  this  particular,  applaud  his  judg- 
ment. Having  mentioned  religion,  I  fhall 
take  notice  of  a  paflage  in  this  hiftory,  in 
which  I  think  the  author  hath  glanced  at 
dhriftianity  at  the  expence  of  truth. 

Chriftina  Queen  of  Sweden  having  re- 
figned  the  crown  to  her  coufin  Charles 
Guftavus,  went  to  France,  and  from  that 
►  tp 
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to  Infpruck,  where,  after  a  public  abjura- 
tion of  Proteftant  principles,  flie  was  ini- 
tiated in  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome* 
"  Indiflferent  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,^' 
fays  M.  Voltaire,  "  flie  made  no  fcruple  to 
**  conform  in  appearance  to  the  fentiments 
*'  of  the  people  among  whom  fhe  meant 
"  to  pafs  her  life.**  In  1660,  upon  the 
death  of  Charles,  this  Queen  wifhed  to  re- 
fume  the  crown ;  but  fhe  foon  found  her 
new  religion  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  this 
meafure. 

It  may  be  here  faid,  that,  whatever  Chri- 
ftina's  fentiments  of  religion  might  be,  flie 
would  rather  drop  her  pretenlions  to  a 
crown,  than  lay  herfelf  open  to  a  charge  of 
inftability,  by  a  fecond  change  of  religious 
opinions.  This  may  perhaps  be  true.  I 
fliould,  therefore,  confider  her  letters  to 
Madam  Dacier  as  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  her  fincere  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Chriftina,  in  her  correfpondence 
with  tliis  learned  Lady,  regrets  that  flie 
Sff  fliould 
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fliould  remain  among  heretics,  atid  ufea 
various  arguments  to  perfuade  her  to  em- 
brace the  true  faith.  What  influence  thefe 
letters  had  upon  Madam  Dacier,  I  know 
not.  But  both  fhc  and  her  hufband  be- 
came Roman  Catholics  afterwards.  Thefe 
circumftances,  we  may  well  believe,  were 
not  unknown  to  M.  Voltaire.  It  is,  there- 
fore, furprifmg,  that  he  Ihould  have  taken 
upon  him  to  affert  roundly,  that  this  Priii- 
cefs  could  abandon  or  adopt  religious  prin- 
ciples, not  from  conviSron,  but  as  fhc 
found  them  occafionally  fubfetvient  to  her 
conveniency.  Had  Chriftina  been  alive 
when  this  hiftory  was  publiihed,  M.  Vol- 
taire would  probably  have  received  a  check, 
at  lead  as  fevere  as  that  which  fhe  gave  to 
M.  Bayle,  for  a  lefs  offence.  Some  authors 
have  believed,  that  ihe  laid  down  a  crown 
with  this  only  view,  that  fhe  might  be  at 
liberty  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome  *. 

la 

«  M.  Voltaire  doth  not  obferVe,  that,  1>y  fuppofiiig 
this  Queen  to  be  equally  indiffereAt  to  Proteftant  and 

Roman 
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In  M.  Voltaire's  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV, 
and  his  fucceflbr,  you  will  be  entertained 

with 

Roman  Catholic  principles^  he  makes  her  both  weak 
and  infincere,  contrary  to  what  he  affcrts  in  the  very 
fame  paflagc.  When  (he  came  from  Rome  tp  Sweden, 
ihe  was  extremely  follicitoos  either  to  refume  the  crown, 
or  to  be  ele^ed  Regent  daring  the  minority  oi.  a  child 
then  four  years  of  age.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival, 
ihe  ordered  a  chapel  to  be  prepared  for  the  Poptfh  wor- 
ihip;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  went  regularly  to 
mafs.  She  could  not  poflibly  purfue  a  meafure  more 
certain  to  fruftrate  her  defigns,  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened. As  to  her  Sincerity,  if  this  conduA  be  not  fiifi* 
ficient  to  ascertain  it,  let  the  following  paflUge  of  a 

letter  to  Madam  Dacier  be  added  to  it. J'efpere, 

et  je  le  fouhaite,  avec  I'aide  de  Dieu,  qu*un  jour  les 
faints  Auteurs  toos  perfiiaderont,  fi  vous  les  confulte^ 
fans  precceupaiion,  qu'  environ  i  joo  annees  avant  que 
les  Luthers  et  les  Calvins  eufTent  renonc^  a  la  v^rit^ 
tout  cequ'ii  y  avoit  de  gens  raifonables  et  grands  dans 
notre  monde,  etoient  aufli  Catholiques  que  nous  le  fom- 
mes  tous  aujourd'hui  ici  a  Rome^  ec  comtne  I'eft  la 
plus  faine  et  la  meilleure  partie  de  votre  France.  A 
q\:^i  pevt  (frvir  votre  fcience,  fl  vous  ignorez  ce  point 
fi  important  ?  Donnez  vous  la  peine  d'y  faire  unc  rcr 
flexion  ferieufe,  et  priez  Dieu  qu'il  ouvre  un  jour  vos 
yeux  et  votre  coeur  i  la  v^rit^.  Memoira  pour  fervir 
H  Phift.  de  Chriftinff  ifc.  ^tp,  d  An^irdam^  i3c.  1751. 
Vd.  11./.  189. 
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■with  an  account  of  th^  great  events  of  that 
long  period,  related  in  an  elegant  and  agree- 
able manner.  But,  befides  the  paflages 
which  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  few 
obfervations,  there  are  feveral  others,  in 
which  the  author's  reafonings  and  deduc- 
tions, if  properly  examined,  would  be  found 
not  to  bear  the  touchftone  of  a  critici^l  in- 
veftigation.  If  you  mean  to  read  more  of 
M.  Voltaire's  works,  I  would  advife  you 
not  to  enter  upon  that  perufal,  till,  you 
have  read  a  publication,  entitled,  Les  er- 
reurs  de  Monfieur  Voltair'ej  par  PAbbe  Noh^ 
mtte ;  nor  is  he  the  only  critic  who  hath 
animadverted  on  M.  Voltaire's  miftakes; 
fome  others,  as  I  am  informed,  of  fmgu^ 
\^X  abilities^  have  undertaken  this  talk. 


LETTER 
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To     Ho  R  T  E  N  S  I  A. 

THOUGH  your  charadler,  good  Hor- 
tcnfia,  be  as  remote  from  the  vindic- 
tive impetuofity  of  Juno's,  as  my  powers 
are  beneath  thofe  of  Hercules ;  you,  ne- 
verthelefs,  fometimcs  ftart  doubts,  and  pro- 
pofe  queftions,  to  the  folution  of  which  I 
cannot  confider  myfelf  as  equal ;  but,  as 
honour,  we  are  told,  may  fometimes  be 
derived,  even  from  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
as  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  Phae- 
ton, rather  than  give  a  flat  denial,  I  Ihall 
hazard  an  effort,  however  fruitlefs  it  may 
prove.  I  comply  with  your  defire  the  more 
readily,  that  your  acquaintance  with  anti- 
quity puts  it  in  the  power  of  your  corrc- 
fpondents  to  illuftrate  their  inveftigations 
without  referve  from  thofe  remote  periods. 

What 
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What  ought  to  be  the  condufl:  of  a  The- 
ift  *,  fay  you,  living  in  a  fociety  of  Chri- 
ftians?  The  anfwer  here  will  appear  to 
the  greater  part  of  people  eafy  an4  obvious. 
Truth,  it  will  be  faid,  being  fo  valuable 
and  interefting  to  mankind,  ought  never  to 
be  concealed.  This  is  indeed  plaufible. 
Mc^ix  time,  there  may  be  cafes  in  which 
it  woul4  be  improper  for  one  to  endeavour 
to  convince  others  of  arguments,  for  no 
other  reafoft,  but  becaufe  that  perfon  be- 
lieves thefe  to  be  trutha.  Thus,  could  any 
on?  produce  what  may  appear  to  him  uq- 
^nfwerable  argumem3  againft  the  exiftence 
of  any  intelligent  being  fuperior  to  man, 
the  condu<3:  of  that  perfon  would  be  evi- 
dently blameablcj  fmce  the  belief  of  fuch 
ao  exiftence  muft  always  be  produdive  of 
good  e9e6:s  on  the  human  mind,  but  of 
none  bad.  Wrhereas  the  influence  of  a  con- 
trary heliefi  on  a  mind,  not  in  a  ftatc  of  in* 

fanity, 

■^  The  diftioftion  between  the  Theift  or  Deift  and 
the  Chriftian  is  too  well  known  to  require  an  explana- 
tion. 
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fetiity,  or  of  what^  the  matenalift  *  would 
wi^h  to  prove,  muft  be  unfavourable,  aiid 
the  tSt6t$  invariably  bad.  The  fame  6b^ 
fervation  toay.  b^  applied  to  matter  and 
mind.  For,  were  a  matenalift  to  cofiLVince 
me,  that  1  confift  wholly  of  matter,  anti 
that  my  exiftence,  as  a  thinking  beings 
fhall  terminate  with  this  life :  Thatperfon, 
for  the  preceding  reafons,  would  do  me  a 
real  injury,  even  though  he  were  abfolute- 
ly  certain  of  his  argument,  which,  howe- 
ver, from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  im- 
poffible. 

Where  nations  have  made  any  progrefs^ 
however  fmall,  in  civilization,  the  idea  of 
one  or  more  intelligent  beings,  fupcrior  to 
man,  on  whom  the  regency  of  the  world 
depends,  hath  been  found  confiantly  to  ob- 
tain. To  preferve  this  impreffion  on  peo- 
ple's minds  is  conducive  to  the  ^ood  of  fo^ 
ciety,  and  to  the  ftability  pf  government. 

Hence 

^  Matcrialifti  in  thefenilbof  Democritusaad  Epicu* 
rtts. 
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Hence  religious  rites,  and  modes  of  wot-* 
ihip,  of  various  kinds,  have  been  inftitu- 
ted}  and  foeial . worlhip,  when  properly- 
regulated,  hath  been  deemed  a  fure  and 
rational  method  of  impreffing  the  mind 
vrith  fuch  ideas.  That  the  belief  of  the  a- 
gency  of  a  fupreme  intelligent  Being  in  the 
univerfe,  muft  be  produflive  of  the  beft 
effeds  on  the  human  mind,  while  it  can- 
not have  any  bad  influence  whatever,  is,  I 
think,  too  obvious  to  require  a  proof;  and, 
ccHifequently,  whoever  endeavours  to  wea- 
ken this  opinion  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  doth  a  real  injury  to  the  fociety 
to  which  he  belongs. 

The  theology  of  the  antients,  that  is,  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  known  to  have 
abounded  with  many  abfurdities,  and  pue- 
lilc  fancies,  which  being  of  Angular  utili- 
ty to  the  poets,  were  chiefly  propagated  by 
them.  Not withftanding  the  inconfifl:encies 
of  that  theology,  the  opinion  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  depends  upon  the 

regency 
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regency  of  fuperior  Beings  had  a  good  ef- 
fe£t  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  parti- 
cularly in  the  earlier  periods  of  thefe  repu- 
blics, when  luxury  had  not  yet  corrupted 
their  manners.  In  thofe  times,  when  their 
armies  were  unfuccefsful,  or  when  any  p- 
ther  difafter  befel  the  ftate,  this  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  punifliment  from  heaven  for 
the  vicious  manners  of  the  citizens,  for  the 
mifcondu<3:  of  the  magiftrates,  or  generals, 
or  for  fome  other  caufe  of  offence  to  the 
Gods.  Feftivals  and  facrifices  wfere  accor- 
dingly ordered,  the  people  flocked  to  the 
temples,  and  jointly  deprecated  the  wrath 
of  Heaven ;  and  the  more  virtuous  and  fa- 
gacious  citizens  had  thus  a  fair  opportuni- 
ty of  recommending  to  the  people  propri- 
ety of  condufl  in  their  lives  and  manners. 
This  focial  worfliip,  arifing  from  an  opi- 
nion of  a  fuperior  power  rewarding  virtue 
and  punifhing  vice,  as  it  originates  from 
good  principles,  hath  the  beft  effedl  in  pre- 
ferving  themr 

T  1 1  I» 
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In  the  fables  of  the  Gods,  the  poets  re- 
late many  of  their  adions,  which,  leading 
rather  to  vice  than  to  virtue,  ought  to  be  a- 
voided  by  man.     But,  from  the  allegori- 
cal fables  which  were  natural  and  obvious, 
even  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  would 
be  led  to  fee  the  other  fables  to  be  mere 
fidions  of  the  poets.     Thus,  there  is  hard- 
ly a  mind  fo  void  of  penetration  as  not  to 
fee  the  propriety  of  the  allegory,  that  the 
Goddefs  of  Wifdom  was  the  offspring  of 
Jupiter's  brain.      Apollo  and  Diana  were 
the  children  of  Jupiter,  and  produced  at  the 
fame  birth.     In  other  words,  the  fun  and 
the  moon,  confidered  as  brother  and  fifter, 
were  the  work  of  the  Author  of  the  uni- 
verfe.     Thefe  fables,  therefore,   we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  were  not  fo  apt  to  miilead 
the  minds  of  the    people   as  fome  have 
thought.      Yea,    Ovid,   whom  we  would 
hardly  expert  to  condemn  an  amour,  though 
in  itfelf  unlawful,  tells  us  that  Byblis  had 
recourfe  to  the  examples  of  the  Gods  to 
conciliate  her  mind  to  an  unhappy  paffion 

which 
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which  flie  had  contradcd ;  but  the  fame 
poet,  in  the  following  verfes,  makes  her 
condemn  that  paflion  as  unlawful,  and 
contrary  to  the  didates  of  virtue,  notwith- 
flanding  the  examples  Ihe  had  juft  before 
referred  to.  ^ 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  in  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  the  Athenian  and  Roman' ftates,  that 
is,  before  the  revolution  of  Harmodias  an(} 
Ariftogiton  in  Athens,  and  before  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,,  that 
a  citizen  in  either  of  thefe  dates  had  un- 
dertaken to  convince  the  people,  by  irre- 
fragable arguments,  that  the  powers  they 
wotfliipped  did  not  exift ;  that  temples,  fa- 
crifices,  the  deprecation  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Gods,  with  other  circumftances  relating  to 
pubUc  worfhip,  were  ufelefs,  and  wholly 
impofitions  on  their  minds.  Let  this  citi- 
zen fucceed  fo  far,  as  to  prevail  with  the  ' 
people  to  deftroy  their  temples,  and  not*  to 
leave  a  veftige  of  any  thing  relating  to  pu- 
blic worfhip :   By  this  fuccefs  of  his  remon- 

ftrances, 
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ftrances,  he  would  have  dohe  more  mif*- 
chief  to  his  refpedtive  ftate,  than  the  Tar- 
quins  did  to  the  one,  or  Pififtratus  to  the  Or 
then  The  people,  in  fuch  circumftanccs, 
would  have  confidered  themfelves  as  fo  far 
emancipated  from  the  obligation  to  reiser 
tive  duties ;  and  the  magiftrate  would  con- 
fequently  have  felt  an  additional  refiftance 
in  moving  the  wheel*  of  government. 

If  the  preceding  obfervations  be  juft  with 
refpe£t  to  the  theology  of  the  antients,  fuch 
as  it  was ;  what  (hall  we  fay  of  a  modern 
fceptic,  were  he  to  fucceed  in  his  endea-r 
vours  to  extinguifh  a  rehgion,  which,  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  its  moft  fanguine 
adverfaries,  recommends  the  pureft  mora- 
lity, and  that  fupported  by  the  moft  en- 
couraging and  rational  hopes  ?  If  he  believe 
himfelf  able,  by  his  arguments,  to  prevail 
with  every  individual  in  the  fociety  to  re-? 
ftrid  himfelf  to  the  religion  of  nature  a- 
lone,  this  Theift  difcovers  but  a  flender 
acquaintance  with  the  human  mind. 

Permit 
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Permit  me  here  to  fuppofe  myfelf,  for 
once,  a  mere  Theift,  and  to  have  no  other 
religion  but  what  nature  teache^  me.  I 
take  a  view  of  the  various  nations  which 
now  are,  or  in  former  times  have  been,  in 
the  world.  I  find  each  of  thefe  hath  a  re- 
ligion of  one  kind  or  other,  with  refpedivc 
rites,  and  many  of  them  inculcating,  not 
only  abfurd  dodrines,  but  immoral  prac- 
tices. Were  I  poflefled  of  power  fuflScient 
to  annihilate  the  religion  of  any  of  thefe 
nations,  I  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  people  of  that  nation  would  foon  find 
a  religion  for  themfelves,  perhaps  more  Im- 
moral than  any  hitherto  known.  Whoe- 
ver hath  examined  human  nature,  or  hath 
taken  a  review  of  mankind,  will  hardly 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

The  Jews,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
nation,  are  fubfervient  to  the  illuftration  of 
this  argument.  That  people,  from  the 
4ays  of  Jofliuah  to  their  captivity  in  Chal- 
jjea,  a  period  of  about  fix  hundred  years, 

had 
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had  only  the  temple  worihip  ;  which  be- 
ing, confined  to  one  part  of  the  country, 
and  their  feilivals  happening  but  feldom, 
came  to  be  negledked  by  thofe.who  lay  at  a 
diftance.  Hence  the  people  adopted  the 
idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, the  rites  of  which  were  immoral  and 
cruel,  the  people  fometimes  cutting  their 
bodies  with  fharp  inftruments;  and  making 
their  children  pafs  through  the  fire  to  ima- 
ginary deities,  with  other  fuch  impious 
ufagesJ  This  was  dangerous  to  the  ftatc 
in  diflferent  refped:s  ;  for  the  people,  who 
lay  towards  the  confines  of  the  country, 
were  thus  led  to  contradl  an  attachment  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  though  natural- 
ly hoftile  to  the  Jews,  while  they  became 
fchifmatics  to  thofe  of  their  own  nation 
who  adhered  to  the  temple  worfhip. 

After  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  Ezra,  and 
others  who  took  the  diredion  of  public 
affairs.  Were  at  pains  to  read  the  Mofaic 
law  to  the  people,  not  only  in  Jerufalcm, 

b^t 
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but  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpofe,  men  properly  qualified 
were  fent  from  Jerufalem,  with  interpre- 
ters, to  explain  the  law  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue,  for  the  people  had  loft  the  Hebrew 
language.  After  fome  time,  it  being  found 
inconvenient  to  perform  this  duty  in  the 
open  air,  houfes  were  built  in  every  city 
for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  were  afterwards 
called  Synagogues.  This  duty  of  reading 
and  explaining  the  Mofaic  law  to  the  people 
was  performed  at  ftated  times,  particularly 
on  their  Sabbaths.  Thus  the  facred  and 
civil  inftitutions  of  Mofes  were  prefetved  ; 
and  the  people  never  again  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  nor  afTociated  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  fcep- 
tical  Jew  to  have  prevailed  with  the  pebple 
to  abandon  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  as  bur- 
dcnfome  and  abfurd,  or  by  whatever  other 
rcmonftrance,  that  citizen  would  have  me- 
rited the  denomination  of  an  enemy  to  his 
country ;  for  whoever  can  doubt  that  this 
people  would  have  returned  to  their  for- 
;^;  mer 


